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Che heiress to the Skies. 


be bells of Christmas Eve rang out — 
The bells rang sweet and clear — 


Ficross the white and gbostly bills, 
Ficross the frozen mere. 
They left the ancient log of pule, 
That bissed and flamed and roared, 
Find crowded to the door to bear, — 
The children of the ford; 


All save the little Abargaret, 
The slender orpban child, 
Wibose moutb was like a budding rose, 

Wlbose cyes were blue and mild, 
UWlbose golden locks caressed a check 
His white as froj3en foam, 
Hind who witb tbhesc, ber distant kin, 
Dad found a grudging bome. 
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7 Sbe sat apart, ber lasbes wet 
| Wlitb bitter tears to see 
The otbers bang their stockings up, — 
For none to bang bad sbe. 
Barefooted or in wooden sboes 
Che bousewife made ber go, 
HAnd carly to ber attic bed 
Sbe crept, to bide ber woe. 


** ut WT sball bave a jewelled crown,”’ 
Che little maid would sav 

Wben sore of beart, ‘‘ for 7 was born 
Upon a Christmas Day!’’ 

And so to=nigbt she thougbt, and slept 
Amid ber tangled curls. 

Tbe moon looked in upon ber tears, 
Hind changed them into pearls. 


Beneath ber coverlet of snow, 
Far off upon tbe bill, 

Tbe pale, dead motber in ber sbroud 
Unclasped ber fingers cbill. 

Sbe lifted up the coffin=lid 
Bnd left ber narrow bed, 

And forth sbe passed on naked feet: 
They feel no cold —tbe dead. 


Straigbt up the glimmering road sbe went, 
And tbrougb the baunted fen; 

And when sbe crossed the frozen pond 
Tbe village clock struck ten. 

Sbe softly raised the wooden latch, 
And glided up tbe stair, 

Bnd found ber pretty babe asleep, 

Divinelp pure and fair. 
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** For five long years, my cbild,”’ sbe said, 
‘*f’ve lain beneatb a stone, 

Because WT would not mount to beaven 
Bnd leave thee bere alone. 

But Christ batb sent me bere to=nigbt 
To bear bis gift to thee — 

A Christmas gift—tbe costly crown 

Of immortality ! 


Then through the gloomy garret room 
Sweet strains of music rose 

Bnd quivered on the frosty air, 
And dicd across the snows; 

Hind trom the stars the angels came 
Bind bore their twain away, 

Wibile rosy on the billtops streamed 
Tbe dawn of Christmas Day. 


The cottage by tbe lonely pond 
Ts now a ruin old, 
Wlitb bare, black rafters, over whicb 
The knotted ivies fold. 
But all the country people say 
(And cross themselves witb fear) 
That who goes there on Christmas Eve 
Strange things sball see and bear. 


At midnigbt from the empty walls 
Mysterious carols steal; 

The little orpban girl appears 
tn gems from bead to beel. 

Ro queen on earth was ever clotbed 
tn sucb a splendid guise. 

The child who dicd in poverty 

Wias beiress to the skies! 

Minna Irving. 
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THE BUILDER OF THE §@ OLD SOUTH 


MEETING- 


By Abram English 


HO saved the Old South 
Meeting-House? is a 
question so well an- 
wered that no one to 
the latest generation 
will fail to accord to 
the patriotic women of 

Boston, and in particular 

to Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 

the honor of having pre- 
served that sacred and his- 
toric structure. The old 
meeting-house, around 
which clustered the mem- 
ories of Adams, Hancock, 
Warren, Otis, and so many 
more whose voices had 
been raised within its walls 
in the cause of liberty, was 
on the verge of destruc- 
tion. It was no mere sen- 
timent which prompted 

Mrs. Hemenway to give 

one half of the $200,000 immediately 

necessary for the work of rescue ; it was 

a deep-seated reverence for the hallowed 

associations which made the Old South 

Meeting-House to her a temple of pa- 

triotism. She wished it to be such to 

coming generations, and she made this 
possible by her later munificence. 

A building of such sacred memories, 
for one hundred and sixty-five years so 
closely identified with the interests, not 
only of Boston, but of New England and 
of the Republic, and for the saving of 
which so great sacrifice has been made, 
can occupy no ordinary place in our 
annals. So much has been written of the 
history of the Old South Church, the 
third church of Boston, that it seems 
as if nothing of interest could remain. 
When in possession of the exhaustive 
diaries of Judge Sewall, the records of 
his honored son, Dr. Joseph Sewall, the 
pastor of the Old South Church for more 
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Brown. 


than a half century, and 
the thorough history by Mr. 
Hamilton A. Hill, one might 
well feel that nothing could 
have escaped notice. ‘The 
. history of the Old South 
Church covers a period of 


more than two a a quarter centuries. 


The long chain of events, beginning with 


the gift of Mary Norton and ending with 
the gift of Mary Hemenway, contains 
many links of great historic value; but 
the object of this article is to supply one 
missing link. We wish to consider the 
builder of the Old South Meeting- House. 
In all the volumes written and all the 
public records, we have failed to find 
the name of the builder of this historic 
church. We have learned that the bell 
was purchased with a legacy from Captain 
Timothy Cunningham, and suitably in- 
scribed ; that the vane or weather-cock 
was the work of Shem Drown; and that 
the clock was built by Gawen Brown, a 
celebrated clock-maker of that time. But 
the public records are silent as to who laid 
those brick walls, which have withstood 
the vicissitudes of one hundred and sixty- 
five years, which have stood in their solid 
perfection through the earthquake’s shock, 
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when the vane of Fan- 
euil Hall came tum- 
bling into the street 
and scores of smaller 
buildings were shat- 
tered, withstood the 
devastation of fire, 
when the angry 
flanies were roaring 
and crackling about 
them, echoed the elo- 
quence of Adams and 
Warren, sheltered the 
hostile army of the 
king, witnessed the 
stately presence of 
Washington, been the 
peaceful temple of 
worship. 

To the yellow 
leaves of an obscure 


journal, kept for gen- rHE CORNER-STONE OF THE OLD SOUTH MEETING-HOUSFE. 


erations in a family 
residence on Beacon Hill, we inadver- 
tently turn, and there find with other 
items the following : 

“1729, Aprell the rst. I with other 
layd the foundation of the South Brick 
meeting house and finished the Brick 
work ye 8th of Octr. following.”’ 

We turn to the title-page of this 


journal and read: ‘ 1722 Joshua Bianch- 
ard his book.” ‘The natural conclusion 
is that Joshua Blanchard laid the cor- 
ner-stone and built the South Meeting- 
House, and that, in addition to all else, 
it is a monument to his faithful work- 
manship. ‘There now confronts us the 
foot-note in volume I., page 450, of Mr. 
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Hill’s history of the Old South Church: 
“In the southwest corner of the build- 
ing, just above the sidewalk, there is a 
stone bearing the letters N. E., and the 
date, March 31, 1729. . . . Dr. Wisner 
mentions another stone, in the northwest 
corner, on the west side, inscribed with 
the letters S. S., and another in the 
northeast corner, on the east side, in- 
scribed I. B., 1729. ‘The letters S. S. 
probably stand for Samuel Sewall, 

but we are unable to explain those on 
the other stones. Robert ‘Twelves is 
said to have been the builder.”’ 

It is apparent that the old-time people 
were not intent upon advertising their 
craft with the distinctness of many mod- 
ern architects, builders and committees, 
else they would have chiselled something 
more than these simple initials and a date 
unintelligible so long and to so many. 
The inscription at the southwest corner 
we leave with no attempt at an explana- 
tion, unless it be to suggest, as a shadow 
of a possibility, that it was intended to 
signify newly erected. In this church, as 
is generally the case when the question 
of a new house of worship is under con- 
sideration, there was a division as to the 
wisdom of the proceeding. A respect- 
able minority favored repairing and en- 
larging the Cedar Meeting-House, in 
which they had worshipped so long and 
about which many precious memories 
clustered. We find that on that date, 
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CONFIRM THE THEORY. 


March 31, they began to lay the stone 
foundations, that these were on the same 
spot occupied by the Cedar house and 
previously by the dwelling of the colonial 
governor ; and it may have been a desire 
of the minority to perpetuate this fact. 
We readily accept the explanation of 
that at the northwest corner, “5S. S.,” 
Samuel Sewall, notwithstanding the Chief 
Justice’s persistent opposition to the 
erection of the brick meeting-house. He 
was an honored member of the church, 
and we can but believe that his opposi- 
tion was overlooked by his associates 
as the strong attachment of an old man 
for the hallowed associations of his life. 
Following so soon upon the death of the 
father, it would be natural for the son to 
waive the honor which custom might 
have allowed the minister of the church, 
and place the initials of his lamented sire 
on a corner-stone of the new meeting- 
house. It seems to have been a habit of 
Samuel Sewall to leave his imprint in 
thatmanner. ‘ Monday, May 5, (1712.) 
I lay a stone at the South east corner of 
the town House and had Engraven on it, 
S.S.,1712.” This custom was not pecul- 
iar to Mr. Sewall; we find that another 
member of the Old South Church, Peter 
Sergeant, a prominent merchant of the 
day, attempted to perpetuate his name 
in a similar manner, when building his 
residence, which later became the Prov- 
ince House. Hawthorne, in his descrip- 
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tion of the old Province House, says: 
‘““These letters and figures: 16— P.S.— 
79, are wrought into the iron work of the 
baleony, and probably express the date 
of the edifice, with the initials of its 
founder’s name.” 

Passing to the northeast corner, the 
east side, we find what has been inter- 
preted as “ L. B. 1729.”’ ‘This corner is 
reached by the passageway from Milk 
Street, in the rear of the meeting-house. 
A high board fence obscures the view; 
but having the barrier removed, Mr. 
Edward Wheelwright, a man well known 
in Boston, and the custodian of the jour- 
nal, — a family relic, — was successful in 
obtaining a photograph of the corner- 
stone. 

At first examination one would say 
that the inscription is “L. B. 1729.” 
But upon having the photograph magni- 
fied, we find that what has been regarded 
as the curve of the letter L is a groove or 
defect in the stone, which, when covered 
from sight, leaves a perfect letter I; and 
the inscription stands, “I. B. 1729.” 
Remembering that I and J were but one 
character in Latin, and in our colonial 
literature were constantly interchanged, 
we are ready to conclude that the in- 
scription is to be read J. B., and that 
Joshua Blanchard attempted to perpet- 
uate his name in connection with this 
work of his hands. Leaving Robert 
Twelves as the possible carpenter of the 
house, we would next show that Joshua 
Blanchard was a man of literary taste, 
and that there was a reluctance to giving 
up the Latin usage on the part of the 
family. 

Mr. George D. B. Blanchard, a lineal de- 
scendant of Joshua, was for many years 
a merchant in Boston, and is now a resi- 
dent of Malden, prominent in the Malden 
Historical Society. He is a man con- 
versant with several languages, and a 
most intelligent historian. In his com- 
pany we turn our steps to the old Malden 
burial-ground or Bell Rock Cemetery, and 
there find gravestones which confirm our 
opinion. It seems that these stones are 
at the head and foot of the grave of the 
mother of Joshua, the builder, and were 
erected by his son Edward, who was at 
that time a member of the Boston Latin 


School. ‘The inscription on the head- 
stone is in substance as follows: 


“On the twelfth day of February, A. D. 1745, 
her grandson erected this stone, sacred to the 
memory of Mistress Mehitable Blanchard second 
wife of Master Joshua Blanchard who died on 
the tenth day of January, Anno Domini 1742, in 
the seventy-sixth year of her age.” 


The inscription on the foot-stone is a 
quotation from the “ Atneid ”’ in the original 
Latin, the following being a free transla- 
tion: “ While the rivers shall run to the 
ocean, while the shadows shall traverse 
the sides of the mountains, while the 
hollow heaven shall feed the stars, your 
honor, name and praise shall endure.” 

To have been selected at that time for 
the important duty of erecting a meeting- 
house in Boston, a man must have been 
a réliable builder and a man of recognized 
business integrity. That Joshua Blanch- 
ard was such is evidenced by the record’s 
extent. He had the additional advantage 
of belonging to an old and _ influential 
family. He was son of Joshua and Me- 
hitable, as the mother’s gravestones indi- 
cate. He was born in June, 1692, bap- 
tized February 16, 1692-3. He was of 
Charlestown until 1715, and subsequently 
of Boston, where he died October 27, 
1748. The founder of the family in 
New England was Thomas, who came in 
the ship /exathan from London, in the 
spring of 1639. He first settled in 
Braintree, and purchased in 1651 a farm 
of two hundred acres. It was the Rev. 
John Willson farm, and is described as 
“lying nexte the land granted to Mr. 
Nowell on the south, & nexte Medford, 
on the north.” ‘The Blanchard estate, 
first in Charlestown, fell to Malden in 
1726, remaining in that town until 1815, 
when, through a change of boundaries, 
one half was recorded as belonging to 
Medford ; and still later the whole of the 
estate is taxed in Medford. Subsequently 
the town of Everett included the whole 
of the estate; but soon one half was 
returned to Medford—and it is now 
known as Wellington. 

Here Joshua Blanchard, the builder, 
was born in the old gambrel-roofed 


house, yet standing, not far from the 
famous Craddock house, now owned by 
General Samuel C. Lawrence. 


The ori- 
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ginal Blanchard dwelling antedated the 
Craddock house ; for it appears by records 
that the workmen while erecting that 
lived in the Blanchard dwelling. 

It is apparent that Joshua took up 
his permanent abode in Boston soon 
after quitting the homestead, for in his 
journal of 1718 we read: “I built my 
house in Adkson’s Street.” He was 
then twenty-six years of age, and had 
married the previous year. He soon 


their Houses set on fire — Voted — that 
Mr. John Goldthwait & Mr. Joshua bBlanch- 
ard be desired to view the same and to 
acquaint the Selectmen what they think 
proper to be done, to prevent Damage.” 

March 3, 1735, Joshua Blanchard is 
made one of a committee “ to build five 
tombs in the South (Granary) Burying 
place.” 

“March 23, 1736—Voted — that the 
thirteen Tombs lately erected in the 
South Burying place, 
numbered sixty 
eight to eighty, inclu- 
sive, be and hereby are 
granted and confirmed 
unto the Persons here- 
after named, their Heirs 


tee asd (Come 


trioculated wha DD 


and assigns, respectfully 
forever.” Number 73 
is to Mr. Joshua Blanch- 
ard. 

“June, 1738, Dea. 
Parker & Mr. Blanch- 
ard were granted liberty 
to build 4 Tombs in 
South Burying place, 
making 13 in number 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF A PAGE FROM “JOSHUA BLANCHARD 


HIS BOOK.” 

appears in the town records as a man 
worthy of confidence — a co-worker with 
Hancock, Faneuil and others of like 
prominence in the town of Boston. Ata 
meeting of the selectmen, September 12, 
1733, “ Messrs. Cookson and Adams hav- 
ing made complaint of a defect in the 
chimney of an old house, behind the 
‘three Crowns’ in Fish Street, by which 
the neighborhood is in danger of having 


SB 


on the Northerly side.” 

‘Sept. 13, 1738, 
Voted—that Joshua 
Blanchard collect 
money from the Propri- 
etors, now due, and that 
part thereof be applied 
to and for the Building 
a small piece of Brick 
Wall at the north Cor- 
ner of said Burying 
place, against which part 
of Mr. Joseph Green’s 
tomb, No. 80, now 
stands.” 

In addition to his 
prominence as a builder 
of tombs, etc., we find that for a long 
series of years he was a member of the 
town’s committee of visitation, and of the 
assessors, and was licensed to sell strong 
drink. On July 4, 1728, we find that he 
was called to serve as one of “ the jury- 
men on the inquest on the body of Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge, killed by Henry 
Phillips of Boston, merchant, on the 
Common, July 3 inst.” Woodbridge was 
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the victim of the first duel fought in 
Boston, and this upon the Common. We 
read that both parties were young men of 
prominence who sat down to a friendly 
game, and when excited with strong drink 
arose from the table, went to the Com- 
mon, and there engaged in a duel, which 
resulted ultimately in the death of both 
young men. For although Phillips, aided 
by Peter Faneuil, succeeded in making 
good his escape from the country, he soon 
died of remorse. | 

The successful completion of a struc- 
ture of the importance of the Old South 
Meeting-House must have established the 
reputation of the builder. ‘The faithful 
work was his best testimonial. It has 
been said of this meeting-house by Rich- 
ard Grant White: “It is the. perfect 
model of a New England meeting-house 
of the highest style in the olden time. 
Bare of the beauty of architectural detail, 
it delights the eye by its fine symmetrical 
proportions.” 

It is a pleasing coincidence, if not de- 
tected until this late day, that the builder 
of the Old South should have had a part 
also in the construction of Faneuil Hall. 
It is natural enough that it should have 
been so, for Joshua Blanchard and Peter 
laneuil were flourishing at the one time. 
On September 2, 1740, the selectmen 
held a meeting of importance. “ Present, 
the Hon. John Jeffries, Esq’., Caleb Ly- 
man, Esq’., Mr. Clark, Thomas Hutch- 
inson, Esq'., Mr. Cooke. Mr. Joshua 
Blanchard presented a plan from Peter 
Faneuil, Esq’., of a House for a Market 
to be built on Dock Square (agreeable 
to his Proposal to the ‘Town at their 
meeting on Monday, the 14th of July 
last, and their votes thereon), Desiring 
the Selectmen would lay out the Ground 
in Order to begin the Foundation. 
The Selectmen accordingly met, went on 
the place in Order to view the Same. 
Mark’d and stak’d out a Piece of 
Ground for that use, measuring in length 
from the lower, or Easterly end pointing 
the ware houses in Merchants Row, One 
Hundred feet, and in Breadth forty feet, 
which leaves a Passage way of thirty 


feet wide Between the Town’s shops and 
the Market House to be built.”’ 
In the absence of any decided state- 
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ment as to the builder of the first Fan- 


eull Hall, we can but infer from his 
connection with it, that it was Joshua 
Blanchard, and regard as testimony to 
him the statement published after the 
fire of 1761, when all perished save the 
brick walls. “It was a noble building, 
esteemed one of the best pieces of work- 
manship here, and an ornament to the 
town.” 

In the Probate Records of Suffolk we 
read: “April 11, 1749, Petition of Ed- 
ward Blanchard, minor, aged 15, son of 
Joshua Blanchard, 477ck /aver, that his 
mother, Sarah Blanchard, be appointed 
his guardian.” 

Tomb Number 73 in Granary Burying- 
(;round, which we have shown was as- 
signed to Joshua Blanchard, may be seen 
in the corner néarest to the old ‘Tremont 
House and the street. ‘The rear wall be- 
ing a part of that which separates the 
burial-ground from ‘Tremont Place, the 
booth which occupied the site of the 
former garden of the Tremont House, 
where Ann Jane Boyden successfully cul- 
tivated the “old-fashioned posies,’’ ob- 
scured a part of this tomb; but the num- 
ber and name may be seen from the 
street. In the corner, close to the iron 
fence and near where the booth stood, 
may be seen a second slab, on the green- 
sward, which must have been placed there 
at a later date. On this may be read: 
“ No. 73. Joshua Blanchard a mason.” 

We trace Mr. Blanchard at one time 
to Watertown Bridge, whither he fled to 
escape the scourge of small-pox, of which 
his brother Josiah had died. We find 
him there selling *“ English goods, 7 by 
g and § by to glass, etec.”” This might 
be regarded as in some respects in the 
line of his legitimate business, and a very 
wise course when the builders’ occupa- 
tion was hazardous in the town of Bos- 
ton. 

‘Toward the end of his busy and pros- 
perous life, we find him an_ interested 
owner in Blanchard’s, now Rowe’s, wharf, 
and also engaged in the publishing busi- 
ness. 

“Notwithstanding the feeble support 
extended to periodicals at that time, a 
new one was undertaken in the autumn of 
1743. Its title was Zhe American Mag- 
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azine and Historical Chronicle. ‘The 
numbers were issued monthly, containing 
about forty-five pages octavo, and ap- 
peared as well in all respects as similar 
works of the time in England, except 
that they had no plates. Some of the 
early numbers had a cut on the first page 
intended to represent Boston, which it 
did quite as well probably as that in the 
London Magazine represented London. 
But the American Magazine had a brief 
existence, extending only three years and 
four months. It was published by Sam- 
uel Eliot in Cornhill and Joshua Blanch- 
ard in Dock Square, and printed by 
Rogers and Fowle in Prison Lane. Dr. 
Thomas notes that it has been said that 
Jeremy Gridley, Esq., who had edited 
the Rehearsal, was the editor of this 
magazine. In the imprint, the follow- 
ing publishers are named: B. Franklin, 
in Philadelphia ; J. Parker, in New York ; 
J. Pomroy, in New Haven ; C. Campbell, 
Port Master, in Newport. The price was 
three shillings, new tenor, a quarter, 
equal to about two dollars a year.” 

In one place in the ancient journal 
we find a simple entry, made by other 
hands than the owner’s : 

“ Oct. 27, 1748. My husband Dyed At 
56.” 

It was a short life, but we are led to 
conclude a useful one. For one hundred 
and forty-seven years Joshua Blanchard’s 
dust has reposed in the Granary Burying- 
Ground, with that of Sewall, Hancock, 
Faneuil and other co-workers in the de- 
velopment of Boston, and many more of 
distinction who have enjoyed the fruit of 
his labors. As long as the Old South 
Meeting-House shall stand, an educator 
of the people, let its corner-stone give 
silent testimony to the faithful workman- 
ship of Joshua Blanchard. 

The whole of Mr. Blanchard’s journal, 
in the possession of Mr. Wheelwright, is 
here reproduced, the pages of the journal 
being indicated. 
1722 1722 
JOSHUA BLANCHARD HIS BOoK 

1722 


2 


I was Born in June 1692 
My father dyed July 1716 
I was maried to Sarah loring on the 


14 of March 1717. 

our first child Joshua was Born 
July ye Eight day 1718 

Brother Caleb dyed the 18 day 
of august this Year 

also this Year I built my house 
in adksons street 

1719-20 Febry the tenth, Caleb our 
Second child was born and 
dyed the 27 of May 1720 

Caleb our third child was Born 
the 17 of March 1721 and dyed 
October 7 1722 

Sarah our fourth child was 

Born the ninth of Jan 1722 

and dyed the ninth of Jany 1722 
Brother Josiah dyed with the 
small pox the last day of Jany 
1721 

I went out of Boston with my 
family because of the Small pox 
the 17 day of July 1721 and returned 
again the 27 of March 1722 


3 


July 30 1724 Isace our fifth 
child was born 
and dyed ye 27 of August 1724 
Seper 29 1725 Sarah our Sixth child 
was Born 

May 28th 1727 thomas our Seventh 
child was Born 

Septer 1728 Jonathan our eighth 

child was Born lived about 

ten days 

Janr 2th 1729-30 Caleb our ninth 
child was Born 

Sepr 6th 1731 William our tenth 

child was Born lived about 

fourteen days. 

Decr 2th 1733 Edward our 

Eleventh child was Born 

July 1th 1735 mary our 

Twelveth child was Born 

and lived about 10 days 

Feb 12th 1737 Mary our 

Thirteenth child was born 

Sarah our Sixth child dyed Augt 28 


1746 


4 
Octor 27 1748 
My husband Dyed 562— 


5 


Anno Dom 1721 in may the Small 
pox came into Boston and continued 
untill Aprell 1722 in which time 
dyed between Eight and nine— 
hundred persons in July Docor 
Boilston innoculated his Child and 
negro which was the first in new 
England afterwards maney came 
into the practice to the number 

of sum hundreds 


In 1722 
Aboute this time there was great 
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disputing aboute perogative and 
libirty and property the Rich opress 
the poor complain 

Anno Dom 1722 a war broke out 
with the indians the general-court 
orders men and money to be Raised 
to prosecute the same but it not 
being done so vigorously as was 
expected and many Complants 

being brought the oficers are 

called home maney Casheer’d and 
new ones put in there places, but 
behold the governer Samuel Shute 
imbarks for england with the greatest 
Secrecie imaginable and leaves us 

in the midist of our confusions 

which caused a general consternation 
in his creatures in so much as several 


of them was in danger of King James pickel 


6 


Anno dom 1722 Mr Cutler 

the presidant of Connecticut 
colige with six other clergiemen 
declared for the church of england 
and three of them went home to 
england 

this year there was a tory plot 
discovered by an abbot upon some 
differance with the pretender 

this year one mr James Franklin 
was put in prison twice once for 
printing in his Courant Something 
that was taken as a joke upon ye 
generall Court then Seting and the 
other time for printing something 
which was pretended to be a reflection 
on religion. 

this year in Feby the tide rose 
some feet higher then ever thay 
ware known to do before in so much 
that some people was obliged 
when thay came from meeting 

to be caried to their houses in 
chairs — it was thought the 
damage that the town sustained 
was aboute thirty thousand pounds. 
the armie that went out against 

the indians went to penobscot & 
burnt their fort but found no 
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indians upon their return many 
are sick with feaver as like wise 
many towns in the Countery which 
was very mortal 

1723 a new church was built at 
the north end of Boston 

this year the town was Sate 

a fire Sundery times by the 
negero’s as it was thought and 

one was convicted and condem’d 
and hanged this year thare was 

a snake killed at newbury with a 
head at both ends a boute a foot & 
a half long 

1723 in July there was 26 men 


hanged at Road iland for piriecy 
1723 in August a boute sixty 
mohaweks came down and 
entered into a league with us 

and promased to make war with 
the est ward indians 

this year mr Cutler was made Doc 
Devinity and when the news came 
three Tory Gentlemen was so zealous 
to tell doc mather that thay 
called him out of bede to aquaint 
him with it 
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1723 a bout fifty men in Boston 
one half knaves the other half 
fools adressed his majesty as the 
principle men to corroberate 

a scandalous memoral the gouoner 
Exhibeted against the Countery 

Mr Valintine ye lawyer who 

was supposed to have a hand in 
said memoral hanged him self — 
1724 Mr Hopstill Foster hanged 
him self — 

John Chickley Published a book 
in-titled a discourse of Epispecopi 
and was presented by the jurry 

for the same and upon trial 

was found Gilty of Sundery 
siditious and Scandoulus frases 

and was fined 50 pounds 

Mr John Usher curate of the 
church in bristol was fined 

50 pound for marying contery 

to law 

The indians take Sundery Shallops 
at the Estward 

Mr Leveret the president of harvard 
colidge Dyed very Sudenly — 

Aug*t m Hach ware house belonging 
to mr paine’s was burnt 
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1724 this winter Cape” Lovell 
with a company of volenters killed 
one indian & took another beyond 
winepiecokey ponds after wards 
thay killed ten a boue oster River 
1725 May ye 8 Cap" Lovell 
was killed at Pigwocket with about 
14 of his men twas thought the 
Enemy lost aboute thirty 
this year a young man which came 
from England hanged himself 
In mr Walkers ware house 
A woman that lived betwean 
Cambridge & Charlestown had the 
Small pox it was supposed she 
got it by a pillow 
Mr Benj@® Wadsworth was chosen 
president of Harford collidge 
Dec 2 Doct” Cook Returned 
from England & some time 
after we have an explanatory 
charter as it was called which 
was excepted by the generall 
Court 
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1727 very unusual lighting this 
Summer Sept 10 a great storme 
Sunk several vesells at the wharf 
and Oct 29 the Great Earthquack 
this year mr Charls Chancey 
ordained Pastor of the old church 


THE COLONEL’S FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


10 the small-pox and came in 

againe in November left my 

wife in town had the children 
inoculated who did well 

1730.* this year Jonathan Belsher Esqr 
Came from England with a 

Comition to be our Gouorner 

having gone to England last 


1729 Aprell the rth I with 
other layd the foundation of 
the South Brick meeting house 
and finished the Brick work ye 


II veare with a Considerable sum 
of money raised by subscription 
to Defend our Rights against 
the Tyrany of Gour Burnet 


Sth of Octr following and in up on the page, it be- 

ing the year when Joshua Blanchard went out of town. 
the end of Feb this year I He was building the Old South Meeting-House in 1729. — 
went out of town because of A. E. B. 
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THE COLONEL'S FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


By 

OT for him, surely, to cry “ Woe! alas!”’ 

As the inevitable milestones pass. 

How should he wish the tale of years were less ? 
One decade younger, and that sudden stress 
Of war that thrilled with life a nation’s heart 
Had found, no youth prepared to play his part 
In that stern drama, but —a child. If so, 
The victory still had been, I doubt: but know 
Our chimney-piece had lacked the Colonel’s sword, 
And history’s page, for us, its brightest word. 


Still he repines? Let him remember this: 

Of old the Hamadryad’s single kiss 

Made ten years younger even gray-haired men. 
How safe from age is he enfortressed, then, 
Who in his quiver hath so goodly store 

Of shafts,-— and, for the days that are before, 
Companionship assured him that but grows 
Fuller and sweeter as the river flows ! 


INTER was late that year 
in New England.  Al- 
though it lacked but a 
few weeks of Christmas, 
not so much as a frost- 
flake was visible on the 
dry grass, and the breeze 
rustling the scanty yellow 
leaves of the poplars was 
soft as a breath of spring. It would 
have been dreary travelling otherwise at 
that season on that special line, for the 
train which lay panting before Murty’s 
flag station had come by a road nearly 
impassable in times of heavy snow, 
Sometimes, shaking down earth and 
stones in its passing, it rushed through 
gorges that looked deep as mid-ocean, 
and sometimes crept along the side of 
the hills, slowing its pulses and counting 
each step for fear of a fall into the val- 
ley beneath. but after Murty’s its course 
lay along a pleasanter way, strewn with 
hamlets and villages, where welcomes 
awaited the travellers come by that 
weary road. Now it had been delaying 
some little time for a young man, who at 
last came at a run down the slope into 
the hollow where stood the station, cross- 
ing the clearing and cleaving his way 
through the trees, just in time to board 
the train as it was put mto motion. As 
he came into the rear car, its only occu- 
pant looked up with interest. 

“Why, Bill, that’s not you, is it?” 

“ Bill Sterry, as sure as you're alive,” 
— and the new-comer shook hands with 
a vigor that threatened to be interminable. 
“Jim, old fellow, I shouldn't scarcely 
have known you. What’s brought you to 
these parts again? ”’ 

“Thought I’d give the old folks a sur- 
prise for Christmas time.” 

A year’s sad history lay hid in the 
words, for sorrow and disappointment had 
their share in bringing back from the 
West a man who had gone out cheerful 
and confident the year before. Sterry 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


By Lucian Child. 


recalled what rumor said, and forbore 
further questioning. 

“What are you doing up this way?” 
asked James Melvin. 

“Oh, business, you may be sure: The 
county sheriff doesn’t have Christmas 
holidays, — not the sheriff of this county, 
at any rate."’ but the young sheriff set- 
tled himself down for a talk with a twinkle 
in his eye that said his fate needed no 
bemoaning. 

“ What’s up at Murty’s?” 

“Qh, nothing much. See here, Jim, 
you used to know this locality. Did you 
ever hear of a lad that called himself Lem 
Brackett ?”’ 

“ Don't know any such name.”’ 

“Well, it’s curious, but seeing you 
brings to mind the last time | was up 
Murty’s way. Do you remember before 
going west advising me not to go up 
Mt. Olga as I'd settled, to look a little 
into the charcoal burners’ life ? ” 

“Yes, I do. But you went, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, — I went. And a queer sort of 
time I had there. I’ve never talked 
much of it; but if you like to hear the 
story you may. I’ve just about time 
enough to tell it. I know you'll not 
speak of it.”’ 

“ Not if you say so,” acquiesced the 
other. 

His face had brightened since this 
meeting with anold friend. Sterry pulled 
out his pipe, looked at it longingly and 
then replaced it in his pocket. He was 
a strongly built man under thirty, a little 
shaggy as to hair, and very merry as to 
eye. In fact there was an habitual droll- 
ery about his manner hard to reconcile 
with the sterner side of his calling. 

“| went up the mountain,” he began, 
“and had dealings with some of the 
men. I had just been put on new to 
this work, so I wasn’t known. ‘There 
didn’t seem anything that needed my 
tender care, though. ‘There had been 
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talk of some rough work up there; but 
one of the men told me a man called 
Red Schmidt had died there the past 
week of measles, and as he was one they 
couldn’t anyways get on with, they were 
well quit of him, and all was peaceable 
now he was gone. Well, there were two 
boys, little fellows, down too with the 
measles, and lying in a poor sort of shed. 
They hadn’t had much nursing, and I 
thought I’d tend them a little. One 
night, what do you think those young- 
sters told me? Why, that that fellow, 
Red Schmidt, had been murdered, — and 
they’d seen it done! He was down sick 
with measles, bunking the other side their 
partition ; and this Lem Brackett I spoke 
of had gone in to see him. ‘The two got 
quarrelling, and the boys were listening 
and watching through a crack in the 
boards. At some speech of Schmidt's, 
Lem starts up and makes for the door. 
Schmidt heaved himself over toward the 
wall, flinging a last bit of slang after 
Brackett. Whatever it was, it hit the boy 
hard, for he faced round like a flash, and 
when he saw Schmidt had his face turned 
away, made a dive for him like a wildcat, 
and drove his knife into him up to the 
haft, — then was out through the door. 

Now it seems those boys never told 
on him. No fuss was made. Perhaps 
the men knew who did the deed, — per- 
haps they didn’t. Anyhow, they all hated 
Schmidt, and the way they looked at it 
was that if one of them hadn’t knifed 
him, another would have. ‘They’re a 
wild lot, I can tell you. Well, you mayn’t 
believe it, but I didn’t take the matter up 
either. ‘The boys pointed Brackett out. 
He was a pretty boy, —as pretty as a 
picture, seen amongst those others, — 
quite fair-skinned, but his hair and eye- 
brows were as if the black and soot had 
settled there and were likely to stay. ‘The 
whole thing seemed a little off my beat ; 
and since the other man was buried, I 
thought I’d let him rest in peace, since 
his mates had once decided that way. 
However, I managed that Brackett 
should have a warning to leave that part 
of the country, and I guess he did, and 
pretty quickly too.” 

“Well, I don’t know that you did 
right,” said Melvin, shaking his head. 
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“Good Lord! who is being murdered 
now?” An unearthly wail shrilled over 
their heads. 

“Only the whistle for my last cross- 
ing,” said Sterry, laughing. ‘‘ You go on 
to the next put-off, I suppose. Good 
night! Glad I met you.” 

He swung himself off the train. “I 
wonder why I told him that story,” he 
said to himself. “I had made up my 
mind to let the thing rest. Well, no 
harm done. But all the same — I won- 
der why.” 


The county sheriff was driving through 
Manasses on his way home after a three 
weeks’ absence. Manasses was a law- 
abiding place, as befitted the abode of 
the county sheriff, and even the fences 
which ran in parallel lines on either side 
the broad central street looked as if they 
had chosen the straight way and meant to 
keep to it. It was very quiet there that 
afternoon, —quiet indeed any afternoon 
throughout the entire year,— but the at- 
mosphere of repose was intensified by the 
stillness of the hour, an hour when the 
pale December sunlight was fast fading 
from the air. ‘The only sounds to be 
heard were the hoof-beats of Jenny, the 
mare, as house after house was left be- 
hind and the road stretched on before. 

Jenny was a beautiful animal and dear 
to her master’s heart, — ‘his only sweet- 
heart,” he had been used to say. But he 
had not said that for a year now. It was 
just that long ago that his cousin Nelly 
had come to live in his father’s house ; 
and Nelly — well, Nelly had made a dif- 
ference someway. Not that he wasat all 
sure that she cared about him, either. 
Perhaps even uncertainty had its charms 
in this case. 

He pulled up short as he reached the 
bridge by the meadow, and looked over 
toward the farmhouse that showed be- 
hind the trees to the right. ‘There was a 
light in the sitting-room. That meant 
that his father was in and waiting for 
him. But he lingered on the bridge a 
moment, thinking. ‘There was a sweep 
of meadow on either hand, threaded by 
the winding water-course; on the far 
right the mountains, like a purple wall, 
shut out the west; -:nd in the immediate 
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background rose a hillside, barren, yet 
grand to look upon. But the sheriff was 
rather listening than looking. Water was 
dropping from some unseen beam of the 
bridge into the pool below; and the 
sound called up memories of summer 
days spent by the pools and waterfalls of 
the woods with Nelly. Why, he had 
even told her that water dropping like that 
always sounded to him like her own liquid 
little name repeated softly over and over. 
But such imaginings were, after all, only 
fit for summer days. It was growing 
chilly on the bridge ; and Jenny, at least, 
was impatient. So in another moment 
the sheriff was drawing up in the rear of 
the house at his own barn door. ‘There 
was a barking of dogs. ‘The cook looked 
out from her precincts to watch the rush 
of her small offspring for the honor of 
holding the master’s horse. 

“Here, Joe, you young catamount, 
take Jenny, will your” 

Sterry sprang down, with a word to 
Hannah, hurried through the kitchen to 
the sitting-room, and opened the door 
between. 

‘Well, father, here I am,”’ he broke 
out. His father, crouching by the fire, 
looked aged and bowed down, — unlike 
his usual self. “ Why, father, what is it? 
You have not had a shock, have you?” 
The localism by which Manasses describes 
a stroke of paralysis came from him 
rather huskily. 

“Tt’s what'll be worse for you, I’m 
afraid. Nelly’s gone.” 

“Nelly! Where to? I'll bring her 
back.”’ 

He spoke confidently and, in spite of 
the grim sound of the news, stooped to 


-give his father a rough sort of embrace, 


half welcoming, half consoling. ‘“ How is 
it you mean, father? ”’ 

“She’s gone where you can’t reach 
her,” said old Sterry. ‘“ No, Will, I don’t 
mean she’s dead, but I don’t know but 
it’s worse as it is. She’s married and run 
away.” 

“T don’t believe it!” said Sterry. 
Used as he was to news of fraud and crime 
of every sort, he could not credit this. 
“There’s been some mistake! She's 
been carried off against her will. But 
who has done it?— that’s the question.” 
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He was deeply agitated now, but not 
shaken out of his self-possession. 

“No,”’ said his father, “she’s gone of 
her own accord. ‘The man worked on 
her sympathies, — that’s the way of it, as 
I'll show you. He’s a rascal, if ever 
there was one. He took two of Hiram 
Lane’s horses, too, — not that Nelly would 
have known where he got his horses. 
Lane tracked them as far as Milton; 
and when he found they were married 
there, he came back and brought the 
news tome. He won’t follow the man up 
now, he says; he’s always a good friend 
of mine, you know, and he’ll keep things 
quiet about Nelly till we see what to do. 
No one here but thinks she has gone off 
on a visit.” 

His words were poured forth without 
interruption from his son, who still stood 
incredulous, though stupefied. 

Here’s the letter she left.” 

Sterry caught the paper from _ his 
father’s hand. As he read, the simple 
words brought conviction. 

“Dear Uncle,” it ran, “1 am going 
away with Lem because he needs me so 
much that I must. I can’t bear to go 
without a word, but I feared you would 
not say I could go, and | had to. I 
would come back if you wanted, but of 
course I can’t come without Lem. Don’t 
let Will feel badly. 

From your loving 
NELLY.” 

“Lem who?” demanded the sheriff. 
The mist seemed suddenly to be gone 
from his brain, leaving it clear and bright, 
a steel free of its scabbard and sharp for 
vengeance. 

“Brackett. He was from Whitby. 
Nelly must have met him there when 
she went to nurse old Aunt Ally. Will, 
where are you going?”’ 

“After those horses. You know it’s 
my business to track that thief.” 

He was out again in the air without 
staying for the old man’s entreaties. Had 
anything ever stopped the sheriff when a 
duty lay before him? Yes, he had been 
slack once, just once, when he had let 
escape the murderer of Red Schmidt, the 
charcoal burner, — and this was his pun- 
ishment. ‘This time no one should ac- 
cuse him of slackness. In a few seconds 
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Jenny was spurning the road back through 
Manasses. Sterry meant to go to the next 
village and get his friend Melvin to join 
him. Melvin was a man to be trusted. 
He would help him trace the criminal, 
and see that he received the just penalty 
for his crimes. ‘lhe work must be carried 
through with expedition. When Nelly 
learned to what sort of a man she had 
gone, — Nelly, half a saint, as she had 
seemed always, —she would be glad that 
they should take the loathsome insect 
that had fastened on her and crush him 
as he deserved. But would she? Once 
only had he seen Nelly cry, but that was 
when he had put his foot on the wood- 
spider that had tried to crawl on her 
dress. 

Black specks danced before Sterry’s 
eyes and seemed like so many vermin. 
He tried to brush them away. “ ‘This is 
worse than the tremens,” he said aloud. 
All this time the hand that held-the reins 
was perfectly steady. He would get 
Nelly out of this. No one should know 
her connection with the murderer of 
Red Schmidt. For this Brackett was 
the murderer. He had the proofs ready 
to hand to substantiate that fact. Yet 
when all had been done, how would 
things be changed? ‘They never could 
be as they had been. ‘Lhe only relief 
from that thought lay in planning out his 
course of action. First, he would track 
the horse-thief. Once the man held for 
that offence, he would gather his wit- 
nesses. ‘The boys who knew of the mur- 
der should lodge their accusations against 
Brackett. What a sensation the case 
would make, — the cowardly stabbing of 
a man lying sick and helpless! Why, 
Brackett was a dead man before his trial. 
But if not —if the jury failed to convict 
—then there was always Judge Lynch. 
‘Truly the mind of the representative of 
the law was taking strange flights. 

The second village was reached and 
entered, Melvin called out, and Sterry’s 
story briefly told,—the more briefly 
that Melvin already knew the history of 
Schmidt’s murder. Melvin hastily pro- 
vided himself for the journey, and ac- 
counted to his household, in some fash- 
ion, for the necessity of it. On what he 
had been told he scarcely commented, 
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but Sterry cared little. He wanted prac- 
tical aid, not sympathy. 

His plan was to take the train at Mil- 
ton for Gilead. When he had heard his 
father’s account, Brackett’s possible des- 
tination had at once flashed through his 
mind. After leaving Milton, the fugitives 
would have been likely to turn toward 
Gilead. Over that way rose what is called 
Gilead Mountain. It had once been a 
charcoal-burning district, though now de- 
serted ; and there Brackett might hide 
without fear of detection from any one 
not acquainted with his past life. The 
locality was wild and little known. 

The two men left their horse at Milton, 
and took the train to Gilead. It was late 
when Gilead was reached, and Sterry took 
Melvin at once to the inn, a rough place 
of its kind, a little out of the hamlet. 
There they might pass the night until 
such an hour as their search might be 
resumed. Up to this time there had 
been almost unbroken silence between 
the two. Sterry was absorbed in elaborat- 
ing his scheme of vengeance, and Mel- 
vin, taciturn at best, respected his mood. 
But once in their room for the night, 
Melvin broke the silence. 

“Sterry,”’ he said, laying a hand on his 
friend’s shoulder, “ this is a hard bit of 
road that’s come to you, but I want to 
say one thing. I’ve had to travel such 
places myself, and I have found that when 
a thing has once happened, it’s a sight 
better plan to think how you can make 
the best you can out of it — anyhow, not 
the worst.” 

Sterry turned himself about and looked 
the other directly in the face. “If you 


want to back out of this,” he said, 


* you’re welcome, But you should have 
said so sooner.”’ 

“| mean to stand by you, whatever 
you do,” said Melvin. “ But I want you 
to think about it before it’s too late. I 
want you to think of her.” 

«This isn’t a case for thinking; it’s a 
case for acting,’’ said Sterry. 

Not a word farther passed between 
them that night. In the morning they 
learned that a man and a woman answer- 
ing to the desired description had passed 
that way some days before. So very 
early the two men took a horse and buggy 
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and started up the mountain, Sterry tell- 
ing Melvin that to find Brackett’s hiding- 
place would probably take half the morn- 
ing. Melvin asked how he was going 
about the search, 

oe Well,” Sterry said, * about two thirds 
the way up, off this road there’s a little 
road, not much more than a path, 
guess we will follow that for a little.” 

It was about half past. nine when the 
turn was reached. ‘The softair of yester- 
day had grown raw and chilly. Flakes 
of snow were dropping at intervals. 
Melvin suggested that there appeared to 
be a heavy storm brewing; but Sterry’s 
assent was given without a glance at the 
sky. <A few rods farther on, there whin 
nied out on the air a sound that made 
Sterry draw in his reins and spring out. 

“| think we will fasten here, and go 
afoot now,”’ was all he said. 

They came the next moment upon a 
small house in a clearing. ‘There were 
the two horses hard by under a shed. 
In the porch of the house stood a young 
man whittling at the doorway with a long 
knife. Even at that distance Melvin 
could see that his evebrows were very 
strongly marked. 

“Hullo!” called out Sterry. “ Can 
you tell us does this road lead up the 
mountain ?”’ 

“No, it stops short just ahead.”’ 
answer was curtly made. 

“‘That’s pretty good-looking yoke 
of cattle you have there,” said Melvin. 
“For sale, are they?”’ 

“])on’t know as they are.”’ 

“Any objection to our 
them?” 

* Suppose not.” 

The man came down, knife still in 
hand, and stood between them as they 
inspected the horses. As he came toa 
standstill by the sheriff, Sterry turned 
suddenly and brought his hands down 
heavily on the other’s arms. 

‘Vou are all the cattle we are after,” 
he said, 

At the same minute Melvin, with a 
quick movement, jerked the knife from 
the young man’s hand. When he felt 
himself seized, a trembling ran over his 
body. He made no resistance as Melvin 
produced the handcuffs and locked them 
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about his wrists. At last he articulated, 
What for?” 

“That,” answered Melvin, with a 
sweep of his thumb toward the horses. 
Sterry watched grimly what seemed a 
look of relief on the questioner’s face. 

“Where’s your wife?” Melvin asked 
abruptly. 

‘The black eyes of the prisoner held a 
look of keen inquiry. 

‘| mean no harm to her,” reassured 
Melvin ; “ only thought she’d better know 
we were taking you off.” 

“She went down the mountain early 
this morning,”’ was the unexpected reply. 

Kven the hearing how nearly they 
must have missed meeting Nelly failed to 
shake Sterry out of his stolidity. 

“* Melvin, you follow with those horses,” 
said he ; “ I'll lead the way with this con- 
cern.” 

Melvin accomplished the harnessing of 
the horses, and overtook the sheriff and 
his charge a little farther down. ‘The 
way down was harder than the climb up. 
The snow-flakes thickened and blew in 
their faces till it grew difficult to see the 
path. Each moment the storm gathered 
in power. It seemed as if all the forces 
of the air were assembling to block their 
path. ‘The prisoner's shivering had in- 
creased to a very ague fit. Still Sterry 
urged his horse steadily forward and 
downward, and Melvin followed after. 
nce the sheriff, looking down at Brack- 
ett, noticed how lightly he was clad and, 
after a curious look of contempt at the 
cowering figure, dragged off his own coat 
and threw it round the man. ‘The snow 
stung his neck sharply, and hastened to 
gather in the crevice left exposed there. 

“Sterry,” said Melvin from behind, 
‘we should not keep these horses out 
much longer like this. ‘There’s a house 
and barn farther down that I noticed 
this morning. Perhaps we can put up 
there.” 

Sterry checked his horse an instant 
and tried to see ahead through the 
whirling flakes. ‘The snow was driving in 
their faces, and the creaking and strain- 
ing of the branches overhead had an 
ominous sound. 

“Then let’s keep straight on till we 
get there,” he called back. 
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And they kept straight on. But it was 
a half-frozen party of men and horses 
that finally reached old Jere Mulcahy’s 
cabin. ‘The prisoner by that time was 
incapable of speech or motion, so that 
Sterry had to pick him up bodily and 
carry him in. He was trying to revive 
him when Melvin and old Mulcahy, who 
had been putting up the horses, came 
back with a rush into the warm room. 

“Glad I’ve sich a good fire for ye,”’ 
puffed Mulcahy, shaking off the snow. 
“’Pears to me that critter’s pretty well 
frozen, though,” taking a look at Brackett. 

“Certain,” said Sterry laconically. 
“But you might thaw him out with a 
little whiskey,” —which suggestion being 
acted on, Mulcahy proposed to make his 
way upstairs to try to find them some 
warm clothing. Left alone, Sterry and 
Melvin looked at each other. 

“The very best thing that could hap- 
pen to him,” said Melvin, indicating 
Brackett, “would be never to come out 
of this.” 

“Think so? answered Sterry. Well, 
he’s coming.”’ 

With a moan of pain, Brackett opened 
his eyes. His whole face was contorted 
with suffering; he writhed and twisted, 
pressing both hands to his chest, as if the 
seat of the agony was there ; then, chok- 
ing back his cries, lay looking up at the 
two men with eyes full of an entreaty 
hard to witness. ‘hey were too humane 
not to wish to relieve him, and they did 
what they could with hot drinks, dry 
clothing and hot cloths on his chest; but 
he seemed to know what they were 
doing, and tried to push them away, and 
called for Nelly—always Nelly. He 
took the name on his lips and rang every 
change of intonation on it. Now he 
moaned it in entreaty, and now he 
uttered it softly hke a caress. If Nelly 
were only there, this pain would go 
away, this horrible griping pain that 
seemed crushing the life out of him. 
“ Nelly ! where was Nelly?” <A new idea 
seemed to enter his half-delirious brain. 
His voice grew shriller as he cried that 
Nelly was out in the snow,—she was wet, 
—-she was cold, — she would be frozen 
out there. ‘They must let him bring her 
in — he must go and bring her in. 
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These cries became so unendurable 
that they tried to reason with him. 
Nelly was noi out there; she was safe 
and warm; she was waiting till the 
storm was over; she could never have 
started in such a storm. But his wiry 
fingers caught Sterry around the wrist, 
and held him in spite of himself. 

“Listen,” he said in his delirious 
whisper. “I killed a man once, — and 
when I am left alone, he comes, he comes 
always. His beard is all red, and his 
hair, and there is a hole in him that is 
red. But Nelly has the angels with her, 
and when she is there they keep him 
away. So she won’t stay away from me — 
she will try to come back, and she will 
be drowned in the snow! Let me go 
and find her!”’ 

He made a wild effort to rise, but they 
held him, and he fell back on the couch 
with the name of “ Nelly”’ dying away 
in a croon. 

“Raving mad, isn’t he?’’ whispered 
Mulcahy. “I hope his Nelly ain’t out in 
the snow. ‘There was a little girl storm- 
stayed here an hour ago. But she got in 
before the worst of it,— tired enough, 
though, as ’twas, with fighting it. I looked 
in on her just now and saw she was sound 
asleep — spite of all the noise, too.’’ 

His croaking whisper must have pene- 
trated to Brackett’s bewildered brain, for 
he sat straight up and uttered a cry of 
“ Nelly!” that rang through the house. 
‘There was a sound of flying steps through 
the upper passage, a light, swift rush down 
the stairway, and there in the doorway 
stood poised a girl, her little yellow head 
all ruffled like the down of a bird warm 
from itsnest. For an instant she let her 
startled glance rest on the group; then 
her great blue eyes expanded. With a 
little cry she sprang across the floor and 
knelt down beside the couch. At sight 
of her all the lines smoothed themselves 
from Brackett’s face ; he lay back with a 
long sigh of relief. Only his eyes sought 
Nelly with a rapture in their depths be- 
yond anything those men had ever seen. 
Then his gaze turned on Sterry, and for a 
moment the look of fear and distress re- 
turned. 

“ Nelly,” he whispered, pointing to the 
two men, “I took their horses, and they 
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came for them.”’ A look of perplexity 
was on the girl’s face: for a moment; 
then she said in a soothing tone, * You 
shouldn’t have done that, Lem.”’ 

“ Not even to get you 7?” 

She shook her head. He seemed try- 
ing to master his confused thoughts, then 
gave up the struggle, but with a smile of 
childlike triumph. 

‘She came and brought the angels, as 
I said she would !”’ he said, and fell fast 
asleep. 

“Oh! what does he mean? What 
does it all mean?” Nelly asked, rising 
softly to her feet. ‘* Did Lem get hurt 
in the storm, trying to look for me? But 
why are you here, Will? He said —”’ 

She paused, trying to remember what 
Lem had said, something which, in the 
absorbing surprise of finding her husband 
there helpless, she had failed to under- 
stand. Sterry interrupted her gently : 

* Don’t ask me about it now, Nelly,” he 
said. ‘I will tell you to-morrow. Stay 
here now. You must look after— ” 

He turned his eyes on Brackett, and 
then made his way out of the room. 
Melvin stayed to pacify Nelly with an 
evasive account of their meeting Lem out 
in the storm and bringing him in. She 
accepted it all with a simplicity that sur- 
prised him,and seemed to attribute all of 
Brackett’s remarks to the disordered con- 
dition of his mind. Her present anxiety 
was too great for her to care to think of 
anything beyond. 

They seemed, both the husband and 
the wife, so like children, and children 
playing at a tragedy, that Melvin found 
his eyes wet as he left them. He dared 
not go near Sterry. Had the latter real- 
ized in the last hour what the task was he 
had undertaken? Had his heart been at 
all softened by the sight of a love he of 
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all men should have understood —a love 
inspired by Nelly? Or had the whole 
scene had a contrary effect, by bringing 
home to him that the boy had gained 
what he had lost? Would he go on and 
break his sweetheart’s heart and take 
away all chance of life and improvement 
from a man who seemed never to have 
had a chance; or would he try to 
straighten out this coil of sin and sorrow 
for the sake of pity and mercy? Melvin’s 
notions of right and wrong were very sim- 
ple. Apart from the sympathy Brackett 
and Nelly had awakened in him, he felt 
that there was something else at stake — 
Sterry himself. 

‘“ He will never be the same after this,’ 
he said to himself. “ He’ll either be bet- 
ter or worse. Oh, God! I hope it won’t 
be worse!”’ ‘The prayer was uninten- 
tional, but it was none the less prayer. 

So darkness came on and night followed 
and wore itself away, while Lem’s sleep 
grew easier, and Nelly, worn out, slept 
too on the chairs beside him. With 
morning the sun broke out, and light 
glinted everywhere on snow that made all 
the barren mountain-side white and fair. 
Sterry came down into the little sitting- 
room. Lem was still asleep, with Nelly 
keeping guard beside him. As Sterry 
came up, he opened his eyes. Intelli- 
gence had returned to them, though they 
were still heavy with sleep. He turned 
them first on Nelly, and then on Sterry ; 
and as if sleep had banished from his 
consciousness Sterry, the sheriff, and left 
only the nurse of the night before, he 
said simply, “ You see we are both quite 
safe now.” 

And something almost of the old mirth 
mingled with the wild sadness in Sterry’s 
eyes as he answered, “ It does look that 
way.” 
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IN AN OLD COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


By Frank Sewal. 


Ss HEN, in the year 1754, 
the venerable ‘lutor 
Flynt of Harvard Col- 
____| lege invited David Sew- 
all, then a ‘junior 
sophister’’ in the col- 
lege, to be his compan- 
ion on a journey by carriage to Ports- 
mouth,* his reason for so doing, as ex- 
pressed in his note of invitation, was that 
he knew the young man to be “a safe 
driver of a chair.”’ Did the tutor perhaps 
remember the tradition of the old (Quincy 
house in Braintree, the home of his sister 
Dorothy Flynt Quincy (mother of the 
Dorothy of Holmes’s familiar 
verses), that in the room adjoining his 
own, the chamber ‘ looking toward the 
brooke,” the illustrious diarist, Judge 
Samuel Sewall, had slept when he “turned 
in to cousin Quincy’s”’ one rainy night in 


March, 1712; and was there a feeling of 


distant relationship through the connec- 
tion of the Flynts, Quincys and Sewalls, 
that seemed to justify his selection, at the 
advanced age of seventy-eight, having 
been for over sixty years a fellow of the 
corporation of the college, of an under- 
graduate of nineteen years to be his fel- 
low traveller on a week’s journey during 
term time? 

If, after all, it were for no other reason 
than that he had detected in the face and 
manner of young Sewall that combination 
of genial humor with ready wit and a warm 
heart that make up the unfailing conditions 
of good fellowship, he, as the event turned 
out, made no mistake. ‘The friendly 
twinkle in the eve and healthy glow in the 
complexion shown in the handsome _por- 
trait of that companion and chronicler of 
this celebrated tour, which, representing 
him in the justice’s robe of his subsequent 
high station as United States Judge for 
the District of Maine, hangs in the stair- 
way of the house he built, show him to 


* For the quaint and amusing narrative of this journey 
written by Sewall, see “‘ Proceedings Massachusetts Histort- 
cal Society,”’ 1878, pp. 5-11, 
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be the kind of man in whose most familia, 
society no one need fear a compromise 0. 
dignity ; and the events of the journey, as 
well as the humorous record young Sewall 
has left of it, prove his ability to enter suf- 
ficiently into the moods of his aged com- 
panion without ever forgetting the respect 
due to his venerable years and rank. 

The narrative duly records the inter- 
views with the parsons’ families with 
whom they turned in either to dine or to 
tarry the night, as well as the stations 
where they “oated”’ or had a “nip of 
milk punch.” But the interest of this 
journey culminates in the unlucky upset- 
ting of the “chair” just as Mount Aga- 
menticus hove into view on their near- 
ing Portsmouth, and the tutor’s narrow 
escape from broken limbs, which acci- 
dent the tutor was glad to improve to the 
profit of his young companion by warn- 
ing him thereafter against “ too much 
gazing on the mountains.’’ ‘The accident 
had occurred “in full view of Clark’s 
Tavern,” and the tutor was without much 
difficulty, after being revived * by two or 
three bowls of lemon punch made pretty 
sweet and pretty well charged with good 


old spirit,” gotten safely under the roof 


of his friends, while his faithful compan- 
ion went for a few days’ visit to old York, 
where was the homestead of that brancht 
of the Sewalls to which David belonged. 


t The common ancestor of the New England Sewalls 
was Henry, son of the mayor of Coventry, England, who 
first came to New England in 1634, then returned to Old 
England ond had issue born there, namely in Bishop Stoke 
and in Baddesly, Samuel, John and Stephen, besides four 
or five daughters. In 1659 he returned with his family to 
New Eng land, aad died May 16, 1700, aged eighty-six, 
and was buried at Newbury, Massachusetts, where in the 
old town cemetery stands his tombstone bearing this 1n- 

Mr. Henry Sewall (Sent by Mr. Henry Sewall His 
Father in ye sloop Elizabeth & Dorcas ( apt, Watts Com- 
mander.) Arrived at Boston 1634. Winter'd at Ipswich, 
helped begin this Plantation, 1635, furnishing Eng lish 
Servants, Meat, Cattel & Provisions. Married Mrs. Jane 
Dummer March ye 25 1646 died May ye 16 1700 AM tat - 
His faithful vine being x disjoined Fell to ye ground januar 
ye 13 following atat—” 

Of the above sons of Henry, Samuel became the Chief 
Justice, known as the author of the Diary. The descend- 
ants of John moved to the province of M: une, and acquired 
property in York, and here was David born, one of seven 
brothers, sons of elder Samuel Sewall and grand nephews 
of the Chief Justice. 
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Among the classmates of David Sewall 
at Harvard College in the illustrious class 
that graduated in 1755, was his friend 
John Adams, afterward President of the 
United States. 

The following letter written by the ex- 
President to Sewall when they were both 
of an advanced age is among the manu- 
script data collected by the late Joseph 
Sewall of York, and forms an interesting 
sequel to the account of the ride to 
Portsmouth : 

MONTEZILLE, 318t December, 1821. 

Thanks dear Sir for your favour of the 14th. 
In this famine of news, reminiscences & recol- 
lections furnish the principal entertainment of the 
newspapers, and they have recorded many curi- 
ous and memorable facts. You, I perceive, are 
seized with the spirit of the times, and have 
recollected a journey more amusing to me than 
any of them. I seem tu see you and your Rev. 
companion in your dignified chair and pacing 
horse, and to follow you in every step of your 
progress. At most of the houses where you 


stopt, | have been entertained. The character of 


Mr. Flint is well supported throughout. As you 
advanced towards Portsmouth I conceived a wish 
and a hope that you woul! make a visit to New- 
ington and pass a night with my Father’s oldest 
brother, Joseph Adams, minister of that town. 
I would give an eagle for an evening’s conversa- 
tion between those two patriarchs; they were 
nearly equal in learning, and as preachers there 
was not two pence to boot, for I have heard 
them both. My Uncle had been a great admirer 
of Dr. Mather, and was said to affect an imitation 
of his voice, pronunciation and manners in the 
pulpit. His sermons though delivered in power- 
ful and musical voice consisted of teats of scrip- 
ture, quoting chapter and verse, delivered memor- 
iter and without notes. In conversation he was 
vain and loquacious, though somewhat learned 
and entertaining. Flint was equally remarkable 
for reserve and taciturnity. Flint was full of dry 
wit, humour and satire. Adams had none of 
either. You may judge then what an entertain- 
ment you would have had in the sharp shot now 
and then bolted by the one or the other. Rem- 
iniscences, I find, are associated with other rem- 
iniscences. Your journey has brought to my 
recollections one of my own, made two or three 
years before yours. I went with a young 
preacher, Ebenezer Adams, the son of that Un- 
cle, up through Chelmsford to London Derry, 
and a place beyond it called Litchfield, if I re- 
member right, and from thence down through 
Kensington to Newington and Portsmouth. 
Kither going or returning we visited Parson W., 
whose lady persecuted me as much as she did 
afterwards Father F. The lady had a fine figure 
and a fair face. At dinner I was very bashful 
and silent. After dinner Parson W. invited us 
into another room, where he took a pipe him- 
self and offered us pipes. I was an old smoker 
um! readily took one. I determined not to 


be frightened out of my pipe, so I continued to 
puff away. You may suppose that I bore no very 
good will to that Lady tll I afterwards became 
acquainted with the character of Miss 
The excellences of the daughter very early 
atoned for all the severity of the mother, and I 
have long since esteemed her an amiable an« in- 
telligent woman, though sometimes a little too 
tree with her guests. I recollect nothing more 
worth recording in my tour, except that we called 
at Parson B.’s in Chelmsford and Parson F.’s at 
Kensington, where we had much conversation 
respecting Mr. Wibird, afterwards mv minister, 
then much celebrated for the elegance of his 
style. 

By this time you will be fatigued enough to 
be glad to read the reminiscence that I am your 
atiectionate classmate and humble servant 

JoHN ADAMs, 


Llon’ble David Sewall. 


Whether it was from “long gazing on 
Mount Agamenticus,”’ or from the strong 
attachment to the soil which has always 
characterized the sons of Maine, it was 
hither to the ancient settlement of old 
York, the home of his boyhood, that Da- 
vid Sewall, after his graduation at Har- 
vard and his study of law at Portsmouth, 
came and settled in his profession as a 
lawyer; and here he lived until his death 
at the age of ninety, occupying for 
twelve years the position of judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and for 
over thirty years that of judge of the 
United States District Court for Maine. 
It was here that in the prime of his ca- 
reer, during the administration of Wash- 
ington, he built the stately mansion which 
still stands to grace the village with its 
old-time dignity and beauty, and relics of 
whose library and furniture, having come 
down from the days of the mansion’s 
first occupation, bear many interesting 
traces of the literary and social life of this 
part of the country in colomal days. 

‘The style of the house itself can hardly 
be called colonial in a strict sense, as it 
dates from since the war of the Revolu- 
tion; but it is an admirable specimen of 
the best class of country houses built dur- 
ing the administration of the first Presi- 
dent, a period when the renaissance spirit 
was operating here as manifestly as in 
France during the First Empire. 

In. the colonial mansion proper the 
rooms, at least of the country houses, were 
generally low-studded, the ceilings broken 
by the heavy cross beams encased in ele- 
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gant panelling, the windows small and 
deep-set, and the exterior frequently quite 
void of cornice or of other architectural 
ornament. Many houses of this kind still 
stand in York County, erected before 
1750, the wood work of rare beauty, the 
rich mahogany railings, the quaint Dutch 
tiles around the fireplace, and the elabo- 
rate and costly paper hangings revealing 
the degree of dependence the colony 
then maintained on the old country. With 
the Constitution and the first President 
came in the style illustrated by the man- 
sion we are describing. 

Exteriorly the house presents a lofty 
and simple Italian fagade with elaborate 
cornice and pilasters and door-way of the 
Ionic order, a low-pitched roof with or- 
nate balustrade, the panels of which are 
occupied at intervals by the low dormer 
windows of the attic. Within, a spacious 
hall contains a wide stairway with broad 
and easily rising steps handsomely pan- 
elled and balustraded. ‘The large rooms 
open on either side, both above and be- 
low, with ample fireplaces panelled to the 
ceiling, elaborate cornice work in wood 
repeating in miniature that of the exterior 
of the house, the windows deep-set and 
provided with ingeniously folded shut- 
ters. The windows on the east look out 
through elms and apple trees, beyond 
an upland pasture, over the broad ex- 
panse of the Atlantic. On the west the 
quiet hayfields of the farm reach down 
to meet the ancient parish glebe, which 
stretches away to pine woods and the 
rough New England pasture with its 
tangled masses of barberry bushes, blue- 
berries, brakes, wild roses, scarlet lilies, 
and the rich-scented bayberry. At the 
village end of the glebe are seen the 
gray stones of the cemetery clustered 
about the parish church, whose congre- 
gation was organized in 1672.  Be- 
yond this peaceful God’s-acre the view 
stretches to where on the northwest rises 
the broad crest of Mount Agamenticus, 
a reminder with its forest-clad slopes of 
the days when the sweet vale of York 
River was an unbroken wilderness. But 
those were days long ago, since the tra- 
ditions of the settlement of the York 
River valley and of the families. still 
resident in York County reach back well- 
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nigh to the time of Shakespeare and 
Elizabeth. 

It was from James I. that Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the friend of Essex and the 
king’s favorite, received the charter for 
the colonizing of the province of Maine. 
Agamenticus was to be the seat of Sir 
Ferdinando’s government in Maine, and 
here was to be established a complete 
English municipality. Gorgeana was the 
name given to the city of the brilliant 
courtier’s dreams, “ as good a city,” says 
Bancroft, as ‘seals and parchment, a 
nominal mayor and aldermen, oratory and 
chaplain, sergeants and white rods’’ can 
make. [but in place of that dream never 
realized, and under the Puritan order of 
things that followed the downfall of the 
Stuarts, there arose the New England 
town, with now a venerable dignity and 
grace of its own, and family annals and 
title deeds old enough to outdate many 
a smart modern dynasty. 

‘Traditions of courtly society and brill- 
iant entertainments are not wanting in 
many a fine old house in York County, 
and after near a century there still linger 
in the village and the neighboring towns 
of the county the pleasant reminiscences 
of the stately hospitalities and happy fes- 
tivities that lighted the great windows of 
the Judge’s mansion in days long past. 

A pair of little high-heeled white satin 
slippers, well yellowed with time, dis- 
covered ina neglected drawer ; odd rem- 
nants of “ Louisburg”’ china; the “ hel- 
met’’ cream-pitcher, and after-dinner 
coffee-cups of Madame _ Sewall,” still 
standing in the cupboard ; the deep, cool 
wine-closet and extensive cider-racks in 
the cellar; and the pewter platters large 
and small which: for generations have 
delighted with their soft lustre the eyes 
of the housewife and her guests, still bear 
their testimony to that good cheer and 
broad and elegant hospitality which even 
the inscription on the Judge’s tombstone 
in the old churchyard does not forbear 
to mention.* 


* Inscription on the tombstone of Judge Sewall in the 
York Village Cemetery: 
Consecrated to the Memory of the 
HON. DAVID SEWALL LL, D. 
An elevated benevolence was happily directed by an 
enlightened intellect. 
Conscientious in duty he was ever faithful in its dis- 
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The house itself is built on the massive 
foundations of a much older building 
which, with the lands adjoining, formed a 
part of the large estate of Sir William 
Pepperrell, knighted by King George II. 
for valor in the capture of Louisburg in 
1745- 

Within, while the features common to 
all old New England mansions whose 
contents have not long since been given 
to the winds or sold to the collector, 
speak of the domestic and social life of 
past times, it is in the library, a consider- 
able portion of which, in the house of 
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cupy but a modest portion of space, a 
kind of cupboard well enclosed with 
solid doors opposite the best china closet 
of the mansicn’s mistress. but the vol- 
umes, few though they be that have sur- 
vived the domestic changes of a century, 
tell proportionately much more for the 
liberal culture that collected them than 
would many times their number to-day. 
We first notice, among the private and 
official papers, a singular and quaint 
composition, the manuscript copy being 
in the handwriting of David Sewall, with- 
out, however, any signature to indicate 


“THE JUDGE'S MANSION.” 


Judge Sewall, has happily survived the 
changing habits and tastes of successive 
occupants, that we find an_ interesting 
witness to the literary life of those colo- 
nial days. ‘The books that remain oc- 


charge. Piety with patriarchal simplicity of manners con- 
spired to secure him universal esteem. 

His home was the abode of hospitality & friendship. In 
him the defenceless found a protector, the poor a Bene- 
factor, the Community a Peacemaker, Science, social Order 
& Religion an efficient Patron. 

Distinguished for his patriotism, talents and integrity, 
he was early called to important public offices which he 
sustained with fidelity and honour. 

Having occupied the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
the State and District Court of the U. States with dignified 
uprightness for forty years without one failure of attendance, 
he retired from public life in 1818 and died Oct. 22, 1825 
Aged XC years. 

Death but entombs the body, /// the soul. 


that the verses are his. It is in the 
nature of the broadside doggerel in 
vogue at the time, and seems to have 
been written for a college class reunion 
or some such. occasion. <A date affixed 
(“in 1775 or 1774’) would lead us to 
infer that the verses were composed or 
copied some twenty years subsequent to 
Sewall’s graduation. ‘There are in the 
time-stained document nineteen stanzas 
of uneven length, and the full name and 
title of the subject of each is written 
across the margin. ‘These seem to be 
chiefly the prominent clergymen of the 
day, and nearly all of them were students 
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of Harvard about the time of Sewalli’s 
life in college. A few of the verses 
selected at random indicate the char- 
acter of the composition : 


Re 


That fine Preacher call’d a Teacher 
Of old brick church the first, 

Regards no grace to man in place 
And is by Tories curst. 

At young and old, he’ll rave and scold 
And is in things of State 

A zealous Whig, than Wilks more big, 
In church a tyrant great. 


HON, DAVID SEWALL. 


II, 


From old Brick dome to new to come 
To speak of Pemberton 

Who credit gave to 70m the knave, 
E’en lying //utchinson.* 

He from Nova-Cesaria 
A grand diploma had 

And preach can he ex tempore 
To make the heart full glad. 


Ill, 


Mather ¢ comes next who Hebrew text 
And Greek too, cons with care 

That no translator nor commentator 
Can leave us in a snare. 


*“ Lying Hutchinson,” Thomas Hutchinson. 


t The Mather here intended is undoubtedly the son of 
Cotton Mather, who led off in a disaffection in his father’s 
church, and formed a new congregation, to which he minis- 
tered until his death in 178s. e took sides with the colo- 
nists against the crown, distaherited his only son for loyalty 
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Great friend is he to liberty 
A man of real worth, 

May heaven him bless with good success 
With honour and so forth. 

IV. 

There’s puning Byles ¢ provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts, 

He visits folks to crack his jokes 
Which never mend their hearts; 

‘“Vith strutting gate and Wig so great 
He walks along the streets 

And throws out wit, or what’s like it 
To every one he meets. 


IX. 
At old South, there’s a jarring pair 
If I am not mistaken 
One may descry with half an eye 
That //unt is wide from Bacon. 
A Cambridge Sage of this our age 
Did once a reason see 
Why Churches are most happy far 
Whose Preachers disagree. 

A condensed but very comprehensive 
survey of the estate, civil, military and 
ecclesiastical, of the American colonies 
in the decade before the Revolution, is 
afforded by a little official Register and 
Almanack for the year 1768, a tiny book 
some four and a half by two and a half 
inches in dimension, containing a hundred 
pages and having the following on its 
title-page : 

‘“*“MEIN AND FLEEMING’S REGISTER FOR 

NEW-ENGLAND AND NOvVA-SCOTIA, 


with all the British Lists, and an Almanack for 
1768. Boston. Printed by Mein and Fleeming, 
and to be sold by John Mein, at the London 
Bookstore, North-side of King Street.” 


On the fly-leaf is written, “ David 
Sewall 1768.” Inthe “ advertisement ”’ 
or preface the editors apologize for the 
“incompleteness of the Connecticut 
lists which was occasioned by our de- 
pending solely on an application made 
by one of us, to a Gentleman of that 
Colony the best qualified from his office 
to assist us, but who in spite of early and 
repeated entreaties has not as yet conde- 
scended to bestow on us the smallest 
attention.” 

Notwithstanding this truly disappoint- 
ing conduct of the gentleman of Con- 
to the crown, and “‘ doomed to perpetual infamy” his brother- 
in-law, Governor Hutchinson, and the whole ‘ Body of To- 


ries and Refugees.” He was “ the last and the least of the 
Mathers.” — 7yler's History American Literature, \1., 91. 


}‘* Puning Byles”’ is unquestionably the famous Rev. 
Mather Byles. 
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necticut, the littke volume contains so 
much of interesting information even 
regarding that undeserving colony, that 
we are inclined to pass over with the 
utmost indulgence any of its short- 
comings. After a table of eclipses to 
occur, there follow tables of “ Distances 
from Boston of remarkable ‘Towns on the 
Continent,’”’ with the taverns in each 
and the intermediate distances. ‘The 
longest journeys thus outlined are those 
to (Quebec, a distance of eight hundred 
and thirty-two miles via New York and 
Albany, and to Charlestown, a distance 
of one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
one miles via New York, Princetown, 
Trentown, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Port 
Tobacco, Williamsburg, Newberne, Wil- 
mington, Lewis Long Bay, and many in- 
termediate stations. A foot-note at the 


saints’ days and other events which one 
would hardly expect to find in a work 
calculated for the meridian of Puritan 
Boston. Thus we find St. Patrick’s Day, 
Lady Day, St. George’s Day, St. Am- 
brose Day, the Martyrdom of Charles 
I., King George III. Born, the same 
Crowned, the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Michael, St. Jerome, and the 
Powder Plot. Besides these we find also 
the dates when dog days begin and end, 
and the time of Commencement at Cam- 
bridge and at New Haven, and the dates 
of the general election at Boston, at Hart- 
ford and at Newport. 

Under the Lists we now find duly 
enrolled the members of the Royal 
Family, headed by George William Fred- 
erick III., born June 4, 1738, proclaimed 
King of Great britain, France and Ire- 


end of these tables 
contains the following 
among the announce- 
ments to travellers : 


“The Portsmouth 
chaise which passes 
through Newbury, Ips- 
wich and Salem, arrives 
at Boston on Wednesday 
evening, sets out again 
early on Friday morning, 
and puts up at Mr. Hu!- 
bard’s, King street. 

“The Post from the 
Southward which coms 
from along the Sea coast, 
arrives on Saturday eve n- 
ing, the bag is closed at 
the postoffice on Monday, 
at one o’clock, forenoon; 
the post puts up at Mr. 
Sylvester’s at the Sign 
of the Black and White 
Horse. 

“The Post from New 
York Xc by way of Hart- 
ford arrives on Monday 
evening, this bag is closed 
at the postoffice on Thurs- 


day at one o’clock in the 
forenoon. 

“Between Boston and 
Providence two Stage- 
coaches pass and repass 
twice a week, and put up 
at Mr. Morton’s at the 
Sign of the White Horse.” 


In the “ Kalendar” 
are duly noted the 
church festivals and 
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land and Elector of Hanover, October 
26, 1760; also the English Nobility and 
His Majesty’s Household, with the salary 
attached to each office therein. From 
the last-named table we learn that His 
Majesty’s Lords of the Bedchamber, fif- 
teen in number, received one thousand 
pounds each, the Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber five hundred, the Master of the 
Robes four hundred, the Master of Har- 
riers and Fox-hounds two thousand, the 
Master of the Buck-hounds twelve hun- 
dred, of the Stag-hounds three hundred, 
and the Duke of St. Albans as Master 
Falconer two hundred and ten pounds. 


z 
¥ 


A COVENTRY 


Likewise of Her Majesty’s househeld all 
the offices are named with their in- 
cumbents and the salaries attached, in- 
cluding six ladies of high rank as Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, receiving five hun- 
dred pounds each, and six maids of 
Honor, three hundred, and “‘ Mrs. Deborah 
Chetwynd, Sempstress and Laundress, 
two hundred.” The Earl of Chatham 
is Lord Privy-Seal the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells the “ Decypherer of Letters, 
£1000.” 

The lists for Massachusetts Bay now 
follow, showing the Governor, His Ex- 
cellency Francis Bernard, Esq., the Hon- 
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orable Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and among the Coun- 
cillors, William Brattle, James Bowdoin, 
Nath. Sparhawk, Harrison Gray and 
James Russell. “The members of the 
Honourable House of Kepresentatives, 
the Honourable ‘Thomas Cushing, Esq., 
Speaker,” are given in full, and embrace 
from the county of York the names of 
Jonathan Sayward, Esq., the Hon. N. 
Sparhawk (son-in-law of Sir William Pep- 
perrell) of Kittery, J. Wheeleright, Esq., 
of Wells, and others. 

After the lists of the superior and infe- 
rior courts comes Harvard College, claim- 


ing precedence before the “religious 
assemblies” and the army. Founded 
in 1638, the college reports as its Presi- 
dent the Rev. Edward Holyoke, and 
among its Overseers, besides “His Excel- 
lency the Governor, His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and the Honourable 
Council,”’ a list of twenty-four clergymen, 
including the Rev. Joseph Sewall, D. D. 
(son of Justice Samuel Sewall of the 
“ Diary’’), the Rev. Samuel Mather and 
the Rev. Andrew Eliot. The Honorable 


Thomas Hubbard, Esq., who is Commis- 
sioner General of the Colony, is also 
But three pro- 


treasurer of the college. 
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fessors are named, these being “ John 
Winthrop Esq., A. M. and F. R. &., 
Hollisian Professor of Mathematics 
and Philosophy, Ed. Wigglesworth 
A. M., Hollis Professor of Divinity, 
and Stephen Sewall A. M., Hancock 
Professor of the Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages.’’ Seven names 
are given under the head of ‘Tutors, 
but these embrace also the librarian, 
the steward and the butler. 

The ministers, churches and reli- 
gious assemblies for the several coun- 
ties of the colony next appear, be- 
ginning with the list of the churches in 
the town of Boston, with the date of the 
founding of each and with the initials 
E., B., P. attached, showing to which of 
the three denominations each “ assem- 
bly’ belongs, Episcopalian, Baptist or 
Presbyterian. ‘The absence of any Ro- 
man Catholic church is noticeable, and 
we are reminded of the non-existence at 
that time of Unitarians or Methodists. 
The “ First or old church” in Cornhill, 
founded in 1630, enjoys the conjoint 
pastorate of the Rev. C. Chauncy, D. D., 
and the Rev. T. Foxcroft, as does the 
South Church, 1669, that of the Rev. 
Joseph Sewall and the Rev. Samuel Blair, 
the church being located in ‘“ Marlbor- 
ough-Street.”’ 

There appear but two Episcopal 
churches in the list, viz., King’s Chapel 
in “ Tremount street’”’ (1688), with the 
Rev. Henry Caves, D. D., and the Rev. 
John ‘Troutbeck pastors, and Christ 
Church in Salem Street (1722), the Rey. 
Mr. Greaton in charge. In Back Street, 
however, there were no less than two 
Antipedobaptist churches, one of which 
is declared vacant. It is stated that “the 
house in which Mr. Croswell’s Church 
congregate in School street (1748) was 
built by a number of French Refugees 
anno 1686, which French Church was 
dissolved, anno 1748.’ The religious 
list ends with the announcements of the 
Quakers’ yearly meetings in New Eng- 
land in ten localities. 

The army list is headed with the “ Of- 
ficers of his Excellency, the Governor's 
Troop of Horse Guards, now in Commis- 
sion, David Phips, Esq., being Captain 
with rank of Colonel.’”’ The officers of 


“the Governor’s Company of Cadets” 
and of the “ Ancient and Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company ”’ are also given, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel ‘Thomas Marshall, Esq., 
being captain of the latter, together with 
the officers of the Boston regiment of 
militia. The officers of Castle William 
include the Honorable Thomas Hutchin- 
son, Esq., captain, Tim Hillyard, A. M., 
chaplain, and two gunners; and Thomas 
Goldthwait, Esq., is captain of Fort 
Pownal. ‘The field officers in the sev- 
eral regiments of militia embrace dis- 
tinguished names in every county, those 
for the York regiment being Nathaniel 
Sparhawk as colonel, who has already ap- 
peared in so many civil offices, and Jere- 
miah Moulton, Esq., as first lieutenant 
colonel, the same being the officer who 
had won distinction under Colonel Will- 
iam Pepperrell at the capture of Louisburg 
in1745. The county regiments number 
in all, outside of the Boston regiment, 
thirty-two. 

Lists similar to the above for the col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay, including the 
civil, religious and military office-holders, 
are given for New Hampshire, the col- 
ony of Connecticut, the colony of Rhode 
Island and the province of Nova Scotia. 
The remaining colonies of the conti- 
nent of “ North America and Islands of 
the West Indies” are given in alphabeti- 
cal order, those which now form the 
United States being in no wise discrimi- 
nated from the others, and so allowing 
for the succession of states now so little 
affiliated as the following: Bermudas, 
Carolina (North), Carolina (South), St. 
Christophers, Dominica, Florida (East), 
Florida (West), Georgia, Grenada, Ja- 
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voice of their country 
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of Providence, chat we 
the eflectuatly promote aad extead 
pur intereit and happiachs. 
“Tne applaufe of the Senate and 
Houle of Repreleatatives, {> juaty 
belowed the volunteers and 


millila, for their zealous and aQive T 


opetatios with the judicial power, 
which has refloied order and lubmif- 
fidn to the law, as it Comes with 


the Legfflaure, fail to have 
an cat@nlive and permanent. effect, 
for the fupport of government, Upve 
a thofe ingenuous minds, whore. 


OWN ADAMS. 
United States, '99- 


dASTRESSING. EVENT. 


OF SaTURDAT, THE RC, 1799, 
SUDDENLY, 


A’ bia Seat in Virginia, 
General George afhington, 


COMMAS DER. CHIEF 


the deme of tin States of Ameiva, 


MATURE 1m TEARS, 
Crvctto GLORY, ago 
RICH TH TION OF Tus 
FROPLE. 


CONGRESS —Hoeafe, Be. Dec. 1g. 


PreGident’s Mefage. 


Ceatlemen of he Reprifeatatrven, 
Tid ith trantmitied wilt 
inform you shar, pleafed Divine bro 
te abit hie. oor 
cellgut fellow GEORGE WASH. 
INGTON, bythe parity of bis 
and Tervites bis country, 


die, to pay fuitable hanor to his memory. 
JOHN ADAMS 


Mount Vermn, Dee. 15 


haw Net to you he of 
and Gicyere! tic 
ed lafbeven iar. het wet eleven 
wy 
mn acold, 
plate: on 


Lwhich he mate 


Dif, exprels theiz condolence thu 


Genert!s Marat aad Smith 
Prefident te 


ted wuh of vhe 

(hei) 
honed. WASHING 


Melancholy and AD 


To which the PRESIDENT 
Cemthe men of the of 

hon, the condolence of Moule of 

ty ewer produced. ff 


through thoworld, dat thie lofs 


fuftarmed wy sus ail, 
JOHN ADAMS. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. * 
The Prefident with 
torthe the death of 
Chief, Génetat GEORGE WASHING 
or fo heaby and cting 


and defiave jo ¢ 
hgh ferile of the wal debt of 
is due the vit wes, talents, and av 
etomemorabie fer vices of the ilighripe: de- 
Cealed, he direGs that FUNERAL HON. 
ORS be paid to him ef bli cae military 
Raviont. And het the Officers of the ar. 
my end of the feveral corps of volunveers 
wrat Crape og the left agm,: hy way of 
mourning. for Ge. monthi. eMojot Gen. 
wil! give the necellary 
Carrying into gt the foregoing direAion 
the Wor of he Us Statens 
JAME . 
Dee. 191999. Secretary at War. 


PORTLAND. 


MONDAY, DECK A 


The melancholy mews of fhe death 
of Géneral WASUINGTON having 
been brought on harfday eveding 
the bells were ortlered 
tuneral knell on Friday, from one 
o'clock the affefmonm till fuater, 
which ihepe aod 

wee thutl sii 


maica, Leeward Islands, Maryland, Mont- 
serrat, Nevis, Newfoundland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Placentia, Que- 
bec, Tobago, Trois Rivers, Virginia and 
The governors and chief 
officials of all these several provinces are 
named, and also the following general offi- 
cers of His Majesty’s government in 
America: Auditor General and Receiver 
of His Majesty’s Revenues from the Plan- 
tations, Hon. and Rev. Mr. Robert Chol- 


St. Vincent. 


mondelay ; Com- 
mander in Chief of 
Forces in North 
America, Major 
General Thomas 
Gage ; Agent of In- 
dian Affairs in 
North Department, 
Sir W. Johnston, 
Bart. ; Agent of In- 
dian Affairs for the 
South Department, 
John Stewart, Esq. 
Lord Charles Grey 
Montague is Gover- 
nor of South Caro- 
lina, Major General 
Amherst, Governor 
of Virginia, Sir 
Henry Moor, Bart., 
Governor of New 
York, Lord Balti- 
more, Proprietor, 
and Horatio Sharp, 
Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, 
and T. and R. 
Penn, Proprietors, 
and John Penn, 
Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the close of 
the Connecticut 
lists, Yale College 
in New Haven, 
founded in 1700, is 
shown to have as 
president fro fem- 
pore and Professor 
of Divinity the 
Rev. Naphtale 
Daggett. Ten 
clergymen make up 


the list of Fellows, the Hon. Roger Sher- 
man, Esq., is treasurer, and there are 
three tutors and a steward. 

From the “ ‘Table of the Weights and 
Value of Coins as they pass in New Eng- 
land,” it appears that the following were 
at that date in use: the moidore, a 
Portuguese coin worth one pound seven 
shillings, the guinea, the pistole, the 
double, single, half and quarter johan- 
nes, the last being worth nine shillings, 
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the crown, silver dollar and the dollar, 
the former of these being worth sixpence 
more than the latter. | 

Passing over the interest table calcu- 
lated at six per cent, the convenience of 
which in the use of the old 4 s. a. 
currency fully justifies the space given 
to them, we take leave of this interest- 
ing little manual with a glance at the 
publisher’s advertisements at the end. 
Here we find proposals for printing a 
new weekly newspaper, to be called Zhe 
Boston Chronicle. ‘The subscription 
price shall not exceed “six shillings 
and eight pence lawful or fifty shillings 
O. T. yearly.” ‘The publishers having 
been repeatedly urged by a number of 
“Gentlemen of Taste’’ to undertake a 
weekly paper, lay before the public a 
plan embracing among its numerous and 
varied features, besides the “ current 
news, foreign and domestic, civil, ecclesi- 
astical or military, digested into a regular 
series, so as to render it a distinct history 
of our times, select moral essays, illus- 
trated by examples for the regulation of 
our lives and manners,” and “ an account 
of new books, by which our customers 
who live at a distance will be guarded 
against the deceit of specious titles, and 
directed what to purchase and what to 
reject.” “ The casual producticns of 
genius, in whatever part of the world they 
first appear, will be admitted, as also 
short and pleasing pieces of poetry which 
will create an agreeable diversity.” “We 
beg the advice and assistance of the in- 
genious, which we will receive with grati- 
tude, and adopt as the rule of our con- 
duct.”” Admirable spirit of deference to 
the public demands, and grateful recog- 
nition of the “ advice of the ingenious,” 
which so often goes unappreciated ! 
Where shall we look for its counterpart 
in the journalism of to-day ? 

We will only notice further that among 
the books advertised as “just imported 
and to be sold by John Mein at the Lon- 
don Book-Store north-side of King street, 
Boston,” there are, besides law books, 
seamen’s books, etc., the following, whose 
titles are prominently displayed : 

“ Providence, an allegorical Poem: 45., 
one of the best poems in the English 
language.”’ 


This cannot of course be one of the 
‘specious titles’’ calculated to deceive 
customers who live at a distance; and 
yet one wonders that the authorship of so 
distinguished a poem as this is nowhere 
mentioned. 

“ Arnold, Knap, and Williams’ Psalm- 
ody ”’ may be had, and also the “ Life of 
the Learned and Pious Dr. Doddridge, 
3s. and 4s.” “ The Vicar of Wakefield” 
is described as “one of the most pathetic, 
interesting and instructive novels ever 
written,”’ 

One may feel that there is something 
like an-unseemly frivolity in the insertion 
between Watts’ Psalms and Hymns” 
and “Tate and Brady’s Psalms and 
Hymns,” of the title “ The Clandestine 
Marriage, a new Commedy by Mr. Cole- 
man and Mr. Garrick, Price two shillings, 
esteemed one of the best English Come- 
dies ;’’ but there can be no doubt of the 
edifying purpose of the following work, 
whose very advertisement reads like a 
sermon and can hardly fail to move the 
most casual reader with its musical but 
solemn periods : 

“Noah; translated from the German 
of Mr. Bodmer. 2 vols. The perusal of 
this work will afford a pure and sublime 
entertainment to the reader. In it the 
dreadful consequences of vice, the ob- 
durance of hearts are exhibited, every 
virtue is set in the true light, religion and 
piety appear in their native lustre.” 

We pass over a file of old newspapers 
stitched together and dyed by age to a 
tint of yellowish gray, not without being 
struck, however, by the headlines, an- 
nouncing brilliant and startling events in 
the career of General Bonaparte and his 
army in Egypt, and noticing the strange 
dates, “‘ Fructidor’’ and “ Floreal,”’ in the 
years and of the French re- 
public. Here too we find between heavy 
black borders, in the issue of December 
30, 1799, under the heading “ Distressing 
Event,” the announcement of the death 
of Washington and the President’s proc- 
lamation regarding the same. 

The books of law and an interesting 
collection of state documents we also 
pass over, to find our attention arrested 
by a thick and closely printed volume 
entitled “‘ Pharmacopeeia Officinalis and 


Extemporanea: Or a Compleat English 
Dispensatory, in ‘Iwo Parts, Theoretical 
and Practical: By John Quincy M. D. 
London: Printed for ‘T. Longman at the 
Ship in Pater-noster-Row 1749.” Among 
the Officinal Compositions here prescribed 
we find Syrups, Honeys, Tinctures, Elixirs, 
Electuaries, Balsams and Unguents of 
tempting variety ; not less so are the £.x- 
temporaneous Compositions, which em- 
brace the Diet-drinks, Cephalics, Hyster- 
ics, Stomachics, Vulneraries, Alexiphar- 
mics, Emetics, Cathartics, Lumbatives, 
Sternutatories and Cataplasms. Among 
all the remedies whose preparation is 
minutely described in this learned and 
elaborate work, none seem to occupy a 
more important place or cover a wider 
field ofapplication than the “ Electuaries,”’ 
there being hardly a disease or accident 
known to the human system that does 
not seem to have its special electuary. 
As an example showing both the nature 
of the drugs in use and the degree of 
care and time required in properly “ mak- 
ing an electuary,’”’ the following may 
serve, being the rule for making the 
“ Electuarium Orvietarium,” or “ An 
Electuary against Poison ”’ : 

‘Take roots of white dittany, bistort, tormen- 
tit, masterwort, gentian, carline-thistle, both 
kinds of birthwort, cinquefoil, zedoary, valerian 
the greater, contrayerva, angelica, elecampane, 
Virginia snakeroot, leaves of carduus, of devils- 
bit, meadow-sweet, rue, savine, penny-royal, 
scordium, St. John’swort, citron peel, orange- 
peel, cinnamon,  bay-berries, juniper-berries, 
toad’s flesh, of each an ounce; of viper’s flesh 
three ounces; best saffron 2 drams: reduce all to 
a fine powder, to which add extract of juniper- 
berries, made with white wine, and evaporate to 
the thickness of honey, enough to make an 


electuary, S. A. to every pound of which add 
mithridate and Venice treacle, of each 2 ounces.” 


The author proceeds to give his 
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authority for this remedy and its effi- 
caciousness, but confesses that he 
“omits here the oleosacharums, be- 
cause they make such forms less pala- 
table and add little or nothing to their 
virtue.”” The above is admitted to 
be rather an officinal than a domestic 
remedy, “ but it was thought too good 
_ a one to omit especially as it comes 

recommended to us.’”’ What wonder 
that the oleosacharums are believed 
to add little or nothing to the virtue 
of such an electuary as this, which seems 
to have compassed the universe already 
in its search for antidotes against every 
poison that one may encounter! And, 
truly, ‘to make it less palatable ” would 
seem to be an unnecessary cruelty while 
there remains any doubt as to the actual 
virtue of these omitted features. Should 
the reader be incredulous as to the use 
of viper’s flesh and other reptilian ingre- 
dients in this and in other electuaries of 
that day, directions might be quoted from 
this work for the “ Distillation of Vipers,”’ 
for Prepared ‘Toads,’ as well as for 
“ Prepared Crabs’ Claws,’ Prepared 
Crabs’ Eyes,” and Prepared Bees.” 
The author discourses on the supposed 
virtue of “a dead man’s hand ”’ in dis- 
persing scrofulous tumors, stating that 
report furnishes us with recent instances 
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of cures done thereby, but admitting that 
the practice is too whimsical to be regu- 
larly countenanced. Of the “ A/anus 
** the Royal ‘Vouch,” the author 
confesses never to have met it before in 
a catalogue of ‘‘ medicinal simples,” but 
is inclined to attribute whatever efficacy 
it may have to the peculiar effect upon 
the system “of the solemn appearance 
and ceremony of the matter.” He notes 
with some jealousy the claims of the 
French royal family to exclusive posses- 
sion of this healing gift, and while resent- 
ing any such infringement of the royal 
prerogatives of the English sovereigns, 
hopes that the latter may never stoop ‘to 
make use of such stratagems to awe su- 
perstitious subjects as may have been ne- 
cessary to a weak or tyrannical governor.” 

Lastly we come to the books of de- 
votion and religion, — stern, sombre and 
fearful, not only in their titles and sub- 
ject matter, but equally in all that is 
suggested of serious and painful Sabbath- 
day study by their well-worn covers and 
dog-eared pages. 

“A Token for Mourners,” by John 
Flavel, preacher of the gospel of Christ, 
was printed in Exeter in 1795. It con- 
tains the “Advice of Christ to a Dis- 
tressed Mother bewailing the Death of 
her dear and only Son; wherein the 
boundaries of Sorrow are duly fixed, Ex- 
cesses restrained, the Common Pleas an- 
swered, and divers Rules for the Support 
of God’s Afflicted Ones prescribed.” At 
the close of a lengthy Epistle Dedicatory, 
in which the author sets forth under five 
heads the different objects he hopes to 
secure in addressing this book to his 
beloved brother and sister, he implores 
them, “his own flesh and blood, for re- 
ligion’s sake, for their own sake, and for 
his sake, that they read frequently, pon- 
der seriously and apply believingly these 
Scripture consolations.” ‘The little worn 
and yellowed book bears unmistakable 
evidence of having been thus “ pondered 
seriously and read frequently,’’ by how 
many a mourning heart seeking and, may 
we not trust, finding consolation, if not 
in the contents of the book, in the self- 
subduing discipline that enabled one to 
read it, even to the end, where stands the 
poem beginning : 
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“ Naked as from the earth we came 
And crept to life at first 
We to the earth return again 
And mingle with our dust.’’ 


By its side we have an equally well 
handled and time-eaten little coverless 
volume : 

“Time and the End of ‘Time, in Two 
Discourses, by John Fox : Boston, in N. E. 
Printed for the Booksellers and sold in 
their Shops, 1729.” 

The author lays down the following 
plan of his treatise. He will show — 


1. When Time may be said to be redeemed. 
2. What Time must be redeemed. 

3. How Time must be redeemed, 

4. Why Time must he redeemed. 

5. Motives and directions to help you. 


Among these directions the first is, 
“Take heed of those things which rob 
you of your time ;” and these “ thieves ”’ 
are named as follows: “1. Vain thoughts. 
2. Worldly cares. 3. Unnecessary 
Visits. 4. Unprofitable Discourse. 5. 
Excessive Indulging the Outer Man. 6. 
Unlawful or immoderate Recreations.”’ 


“ There are those who spend more time in look- 
ing in a glass than upon their knees in praying to 
God. A godly minister coming to a CGentle- 
woman’s house to dinner, where he waited from 
ten of the clock till one, all which time she was 
dressing, burst into weeping to think that she 
should spend so much time in 77riming and he 
so little in /’raving.” 


Under rules for self-examination occur 
the following questions: “1. Is it most 
certain that | am in a state of Grace? 
2. Is Grace thriving? © Doth my in- 
ward man prosper?”’ Among other “ di- 
rections ” are the following : 


“ Read the best Books and those that treat of 
Death and Fudgment. Read the Book of Job, 
the twelvth chapter of Ecclesiastes, Psalm 39, 
Psalm 90. Often be urging on your Hearts some 
of these Scriptures that set forth the dreadfulness 
of that place of torment that will be the portion 
of all that forget God. Every day think on your 
latter end, until Death and you become familiar. 
Converse with thy winding sheet, coffin, grave. 
Let thy great change be so upon thy Heart that 
thou mayest every Morning or Evening walk a 
turn or two with Death. Meditate onthe raging 
furious flames, that dismal darkness, smoke ancl 
stink of the bottomless Pit, the shrieking of the 
damned and roaring of the Devils, the heartpier- 
cing complaints for water to cool their scorching 
tongues. And when thou dost think on those 
Millions of Souls that are hanging up in Hell, re- 
flect upon thyself and expect thy turn speedily.” 
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Surely there is no danger of this writer 
falling under the condemnation which he 
elsewhere administer§ to such as cater 
to the taste of those “‘who cannot endure 
that ministers should be severe, plain and 
piercing in their doctrines, so as ‘Thunder 
and Lightning in the Eyes and Ears of 
sleepy Souls; they are well contented to 
sit under those that daub with untempered 
mortar, and who sew Pillows for their 
armholes under whose Ministry they may 
take a nap and sleep it out.” 

“An impartial Examination of Mr. 
Robert Sandeman’s Letters on 7Zheron 
and Aspasis, by Samuel Langdon, D. D., 
Boston, 1769,’’ opens to view one of those 
strange doctrinal controversies which 
served to give stimulus and occupation to 
the somewhat empty and tedious reli- 
gious life of those days, when even in re- 
ligion itself such exhortations and threats 
as those above cited were necessary to 
attract due attention to its obligations. 

We pass the volumes of religious con- 
troversy by, to bestow our last glance on 
a tattered and moth-eaten pamphlet of 
pathetic interest, it being none other 
than a 

“ Discourse on Psal CXII. 7. Delivered 
Feb. 24, 1760, The Lord’s Day after the Funeral 
of HENRY FL YN7, Esq. Who deceased Feb. 
13, “Etatis 85. Having been a tutor 55, and a 
fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College 60 
Years. 
the First Church in Cambridge, Boston; New 
England. M. DCC. LX.” 

In treasuring among his charily selected 
books this solemn tribute of the Cam- 
bridge pastor, the youthful graduate has 
proved his regard for his venerable tutor 
and fellow traveller on that memorable 
journey to Portsmouth with whose adven- 
tures we set out. After nearly a century 
and a half, still stands on the book shelf 
of his library this testimonial of the loy- 
alty of the pupil to the illustrious memory 
of the master. We will not follow through 
the long Discourse on the Blessedness of a 
Heart fixed, trusting in God. We know 
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COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


that it is chaste and classical in form and 
exhaustive of the subject ; treating all its 
subdivisions in due order; following 
these with the applications, first, secondly, 
and thirdly; and lastly pointing out to 
us the eminent virtue that distinguished 
that “aged and venerable Servant of 
God who has lately taken his Departure 
from us by Death, and whose funeral 
Solemnity was attended by us the last 
Week. And indeed it was with a special 
Eye to him that I pitch’d upon this sub- 
ject for our Meditation this Day.” 

At the end of the pamphlet follows the 
Oratio in Funere Viri Venerabilis 
HeENkRICI FLYNTIJ, Arm, 
habita 
In 
Sacello Eloldeniano 


Coll. Harvard. Cantab. Novang. 
A Jacobo Lovell, A. M. 


This oration was delivered in the 
funeral solemnity alluded to, the “ Ser- 
mon ”’ following on the Sunday after. 

What suggestions of a past life, of an 
antiquity that belonged even to a New 
England that is no more but has passed 
forever into history and into the deep and 
tender hues which time casts on things 
long gone by, are aroused in us as we 
read these opening words of Lovell’s 
oration : 


Senex, placida compositus 
Laboribus Vite 


“Tandem, Beate 
pace, mortales Visus reliquistt. 


functus, Votorum compos, tuorum, Nos Desiderio 


‘ui plenos deseres, Proemia fidelis Servi acceptu- 
rus. 


And with what fitter words can we take 
leave of the old library, whose volumes 
have beguiled us into these reveries of 
the past, than these to which its collec- 
tor, in the ardor of youthful affection and 
veneration, may have listened while his 
eyes filled with tears, on that day of his 
Alma Mater’s solemnities : 

“ Ouam suavis Odor ex pretiosissimo Unguento 
se diffundit undique; tam suavis est Memoria 


Fustorum, tam blande recreat Animos reco dan- 
tium!” 


| 
| 
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LOVE'S LOVER. 


By Annie Searing. 


Than ever | was with you, 


| WAS more in love with Love, I think, 


Before the sweets had bitter grown, 
When half that was false seemed true. 
Life then was rhythmic with unsung tunes, 
Aglow with colors unseen by eyes, 
While years-to-be seemed all blossoming Junes 
Where fond caresses made paradise. 


‘That you proved unworthy were easily borne, 
If Love — the traitor -— had not fled. 
With him went the rose-flush and songs of the morn, 
And he left-me an image of care in his stead. 
If | could but clasp him close once more, 
What should I care that he brought not you? 
I should gain my heaven on the hither shore, 
And life would again be a dream come true. 


NEW ENGLAND IN MICHIGAN. 


By P. Powell. 


ICHIGAN is_ peculiarly 
interesting as being the 
farthermost western 
point where New Eng- 
land reappe.rs distinc- 
tively. Beyond that 
state the foreign ele- 

ment began to make itself a balancing if 

not preponderant factor in society. As 
long ago as 1640 “ ‘The Simple Cobbler 
of Agawam” had four great griefs, one 
of which was that foreigners were allowed 
to come so freely into the country as to 
crowc the native born to the four quarters 
of the earth. But it was not until just 

about two hundred years later that immi- 

gration set in with such force as to create 

a social atmosphere and a political power. 

I was surprised, when I went to Michigan 

in 1861, to find that the New England 

spirit was there almost as pronounced as 
in Connecticut. Her people were mixed 

New Englanders and New Yorkers, — 


many of the latter having made two 
moves, and not being at all loath for a 
compensation to try a third. 

This of course characterized distinc- 
tively the second settlement of Michigan. 
The first visit was made by the French 
as early as 1641. The Jesuit fathers 
established a mission for the Chippewas 
in 1668. Father Marquette found there 
“ consolation which God sends us, which 
makes us esteem our life more happy as it 
is more wretched.”” Detroit was founded 
in 1701. Antoine de la Motte Cadillac 
looked upon the most magnificent and 
unbroken stretch of forest filling up the 
whole peninsula. ‘These forests were of 
oak, walnut, hickory, elm and maple. As 
late as 1861 I saw large barns which had 
been built of superb black walnut when 
the pioneers did not comprehend the 
possible future value of such timber. I 
have driven even at that date through 
forests of hickory and oak standing sixty 


I 
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feet to the lower limbs. In the earlier 
days the forests were full of elk, deer, 
bear; and along all the streams were 
abundant beaver. Cadillacand Marquette 
were exactly opposites in character. ‘The 
priests gathered the Indians into missions 
adjacent to trading posts, and softened 
their behavior as far as possible to a 
semblance to Christian habits. ‘They 
certainly gained a vast influence over 
them, although this was not invariably 
exercised for the good of rival religion- 
ists. Cadillac insisted that all the use the 
priests were good for was to baptize 
babies and the dying; for as for the 
Indians, they were savages as long as 
they had life enough to exercise their 
instincts. “The Ottawas,” he said, 
“would be baptized a hundred times a 
day for a hundred drinks of whiskey.” 
The outcome of the missions and the final 
state of the Indians indicate that Cadil- 
lac made a fairly good estimate of their 
piety. ‘There was some difference in the 
tribes; but on the whole, east and west, 
the Indian’s state of mind is fairly illus- 
trated by the following story: Dominie 
Kirkland used to be quite fond of setting 
a glass of cider and a plate of food before 
his Indian friends. A buck who had 
small ideas of Christianity resolved to get 
a share of the good things. He knew that 
the missionary Indians studied the Bible. 
He did the same ; and when well qualified, 
as he supposed, called on the dominie. 
As soon as he had entered the house he 
began, ‘“* Adam, Cain, Eve, Noah, Beelze- 
bub, Solomon.” “ What do you mean?” 
cried Kirkland. “I mean —cider!”’ 
was the answer. So far as the Indians 
of Michigan were concerned, no fruits 
remain. 

The English were near at hand before 
the planting of Detroit, and never con- 
ceded that the peninsula was French 
property. Canada and New York watched 
and worked restlessly. Robert Living- 
ston had planned the occupancy of the 
very spot taken two years later by Cadil- 
lac ; but he was too late. ‘The French were 
nearly always first ; the English, however, 
have proved their ability to be last in 
possession of a given point. At the out- 
set freedom of trade was considered 
unthinkable. Michigan must be either 


French or English,—not French and 
English. Whichever held possession any- 
where adopted high tariff at once. ‘lhe 
result of course was hate and war. It 
was impossible to build up agriculture 
to any extent while two nations, each 
eagerly using savage allies, were always 
alert to protect their exclusive trading 
privileges. ‘The advantage fell to a few 
lucky speculators, for whom the rest had 
the pleasure of fighting and the honor of 
being patriotic. ‘The Indians were not 
civilized, but constantly rendered restless 
and treacherous by finding two parties of 
whites in deadly antagonism. So it came 
about that for nearly one century under 


‘the French Michigan made no advance 


in civilization, — Detroit, Monroe and a 
few other posts remaining just able to de- 
fend themselves and carry on a lessening 
trade. In 1750 the commander and 
governor-general wrote to France that 
an agricultural population was absolutely 
necessary. English colonies grew ; French 
colonies as invariably languished. ‘The 
secret was governmental paternalism. 
There was total lack of freedom. Amer- 
ica was deereed to be English simply 
because the English came first of all to 
settle; the French came to trade. ‘The 
Frenchman who did seek to build a home 
and till the soil was under the most rigid 
supervision and hopeless restraint. For 
this reason Jefferson warned the Ameri- 
can people that their best destiny lay in- 
volved in agriculture. 

But all this while there was a curious 
development of free lances that escaped 
the governmental control. ‘These were 
called coureurs de bois. They were 
hunters and traders who forsook civiliza- 
tion and even Christianity, living for the 
most part in Indian lodges on the most 
friendly terms. Many were married to 
Indian wives. English pioneers some- 
times, but seldom, developed these bush- 
men; French methods multiplied them. 
The result was a rapid increase of half- 
breeds in Canada and about the French 
posts. I remember on my first trip about 
the lakes meeting one cf these coureurs, 
but he was of English extraction. Sent 
over by the British Museum to hunt up 
aboriginal relics in the early part of the 
century, he had married a squaw and 
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reared a family of cross-breeds. He was 
a little, lithe fellow, over seventy, and 
when | first saw him was boastfully mark- 
ing with his heel higher than the sailors 
could do. His religious views were 
purely naturalistic. He was on his first 
return to Kngland in nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

In 1759 the French gave up the strug- 
and evacuated (Quebec. ‘The next 
year the English formed a league with 
Pontiac, who claimed to be king of 
Michigan, and received the surrender of 
Detroit. Vaudreuil, the governor-gen- 
eral, took his departure with these words: 
“With these beautiful and vast countries 
France loses seventy thousand inhabitants 
of a rare quality, a raee of people un- 
equalled for their docility, bravery and 
loyalty.” Michigan was now ready for 
New England. But before she could go 
in to possess, that principle of freedom 
of production and freedom of market, 
which to some extent marked distine- 
tively the British colonies, must be defined 
and established as fundamental right. 
The colonies must first become states ; 
the confederacy a union; the peoples a 
nation. Meanwhile the Indians, finding 
themselves waning away. before invading 
civilization, were led by Pontiac in one 
of the most determined, and for a time 
successful, struggles to regain supremacy 
ever organized by the Indian race. All 
of Michigan was captured except Detroit. 
This war was directly owing to injustice, 
outrage and unjustifiable encroachments 
on Indian lands, and to the greed of 
those who sold intoxicating liquors. ‘The 
French had always fraternized easily with 
the Indians, and with some show of de- 
cency ; but the Inglish of the baser sort 
used their greater freedom from super- 
vision to commit unstinted profligacy. 
Pontiac was a hero, but he failed. 

The Indian War and the war for in- 
dependence ended ; and in 1787 was en- 
acted, two years before the Constitution, 
an ordinance which for inherent value 
and undying results was only second to 
the Constitution itself. ‘There were six 
articles. The first established forever 
freedom of worship; the second was a 
bill of rights ; the third decreed the im- 
mediate establishment of schools and 


equity in dealing with Indians; the 
fourth declared the permanency of the 
Union; the fifth regulated the creation 
of states from the territory; the sixth 
forbade forever slavery and involuntary 
servitude. (seneral Harrison, afterward 
President, united with others in persist- 
ent efforts to get the sixth article abro- 
gated or suspended, but fortunately in 
vain. Michigan was set off into a sep- 
arate territory of the United States in 
1805. Very little change had so far 
taken place in its population. But Presi- 
dent Jefferson had sent a Massachusetts 
general, William Hull, to act as _ terri- 
torial governor, and a southern gentle- 
man, Augustus B. Woodward, to act as 
chief justice. ‘The latter was a chivalrous, 
scholarly person, who undertook to lay 
out Detroit on the scale of a second 
Rome. ‘Those who have been puzzled at 
the “Campus Martius” of that beautiful 
city may know it was part of Justice 
Woodward's nomenclature. ‘That it is 
now one of the first cities in the Union is 
due to the fact that he did not hesitate 
to run broad avenues off into the forests, 
and wait for future residents. 

am quite inclined to stop at this 
point to ask whether Mr. Henry Adams 
has not done violent injustice to this 
Governor Hull, who afterward as General 
Hull surrendered Detroit to the British. 
This action, eventuating in a horrible 
massacre, wrought the American people 
to such a pitch of madness that no one 
engaged in the transaction’ on either 
side stood a fair chance of justice. 
Mr. Adams perpetuates the bitter con- 
demnation of General Hull as an in- 
competent coward. Hull had served un- 
der Washington at Trenton and Prince- 
ton, and for bravery was promoted. At 
the battle of Stony Point he served 
under Wayne, and directly commanded 
one third of the American forces. He 
was then promoted again. His state of 
Massachusetts made him a_ major-gen- 
eral; and he had been several years 
governor of Michigan. His officers had, 
before the ill-starred defence of Detroit, 
repeatedly written of his personal prow- 
ess. One of his aids says of an expected 
fight: “ During the day it was remarked 
to me by several officers that General 
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Hull had no sense of personal danger, 
although surrounded by British and In- 
dians.”” His force was very meagre, not 
at all what he had asked for, and it was 
composed largely of mutinous Ohio mili- 
tia, who attacked their own officers and 
rode one on a rail. Yet General Hull 
marched these men with remarkable de- 
spatch and prudence through the wilder- 
ness to Detroit. ‘There he had just about 
one twentieth the available force that he 
was expected to attack in Canada, besides 
protecting Detroit. The requirements 
made of him were astounding. He had 
to garrison Detroit, face a force at least 
as large as his own, with savages in his 
rear, re-enforcements always ready for 
the enemy, but none for himself; to cap- 
ture the fortress on Malden ; to somehow 
capture the British fleet on Lake Erie ; to 
guard his own rear in an enemy’s coun- 
try ; in fine, to conquer Canada and defend 
Michigan with a force never exceeding 
two thousand men, mostly militia. The 
Ohio militia was mutinous constantly ; 
and General Cass told General Hull that 
if he gave an order to retire beyond the 
Maumee, these militia would desert in a 
body. But when the whole effort of the 
Americans was concentrated on the de- 
fence of Detroit, and General Brock was 
assaulting the same, two companies of the 
Michigan militia actually deserted to the 
enemy. It is a sorry tale at the best ; 
and we can only hope that these Michi- 
gan troops were not New Englanders. 
At least a final rehearing of the story of 
General Hull will not pronounce him a 
coward. ‘That he was a great commander 
need not be claimed. He did no more 
than Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

Lewis Cass, the second governor, was 
also from New England. ‘The fact that 
he was born in New Hampshire accounts 
for the very unusual number of New 
Hampshire people to be found in Michi- 
gan down to the present date. The 
French who remained in the territory 
were mostly those who had taken them- 
selves to agriculture. Fur traders were 
abundant, and among the rest John Jacob 
Astor, who had his camp on the island of 
Mackinaw. Public lands were placed on 
the market in 1820 at one dollar and a 
quarter per acre, and in 1830 pre-emp- 


tion rights were granted to actual settlers. 
‘The administration of Governor Cass be- 
gan to lay out better roads. Population, 
almost wholly from New England, was 
doubled before 1825. A delegate in 
Congress was elected; the first being 
William Woodbridge, a New Englander. 

Under the administration of Jackson 
this advance of New England sentiment 
met a counter sentiment. ‘The author of 
the practice that all offices are spoils to 
be distributed to the partisans of the vic- 
tor, selected Cass to occupy a seat in his 
cabinet; and to take his gubernatorial 
place he sent a Pennsylvania lawyer, 
who was most of the time absent from the 
state. For territorial secretary he ap- 
pointed a boy of nineteen from Virginia, 
son of John Q. Mason, of notable influence 
in his own state. The people protested 
and laughed at the “ little boy,’’ — but 
all in vain. ‘They did better: they or- 
ganized as a state soon after, and elected 
young Mason governor. President Jack- 
son was in a rage, and appointed another 
Virginian as territorial governor, refusing 
to recognize the “state.’’ ‘The struggle 
was sharp, but in the end Michigan was 
compelled to submit to Jacksonian dicta- 
tion, and was then admitted to the Union. 
Once a state, an end was quickly put to 
federal impertinence. New England men, 
New England customs, swept everything 
before them, except the quiet, peaceable, 
thrifty Irench farmers. Raising-bees, 
husking-bees, quilting-bees, and even 
bundling were the features of common 
life. Mills, churches and schoolhouses 
went up together. Corduroy roads were 
laid ; and these were soon followed by 
one of the first railroads ever built in the 
United States. 

The glory belonged to Michigan of 
solving ahead of all other states the con- 
flict of educational systems, which was 
found so insoluble in New England. Gen- 
erously turning to the South for her ideal 
of higher education, she accepted the 
views of Jefferson as constituting the true 
conception of a state university. The 
University of Virginia, at which Jeffer- 
son toiled, was projected before that of 
Michigan ; but that of Michigan was the 
first to secure its charter. ‘The Univer- 
sity of Virginia remains to this day alien 
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from the common schools; but in Michi- 
gin in 1840 the lower schools were graded 
to the upper; and for the first time in 
American history a unified, consolidated 
state system of education was created — 
the whole sustained generously by taxa- 
tion. 

At the founding of the university oc- 
curred one of the quaintest episodes in the 
history of any state. ‘The two first and at 
that time the only professors appointed 
were a Catholic priest and a Presbyterian 
minister, — Father Richard and John 
Monteith. The university was named 
the catholepistemiad, a title originating 
in the head of Judge Woodward. ‘The 
chirter opens after this manner: “ ‘There 
shall be in the ‘Territory a Catholepiste- 
miad or university. The Catholepiste- 
miad or university of Michigan shall be 
composed of thirteen didaxem or profes- 
sorships. First, a didaxia of catholepi- 
stemia Or universal science, the didactor 
or professor of which shall be president 
of the institution; second, a didaxia or 
professorship of anthropoglossica or liter- 
ature, embracing all the epistemum of 
sciences relative to language; third, a 
didaxia or professorship of mathematica 
or mathematics ; fourth, a didaxia or pro- 
fessorship of physiosophica or natural 
philosophy ; fifth,” etc., down to “ thir- 
teenth, a didaxia or professorship of 
ennocia or intellectual sciences, embra- 
cing all the epistemum or sciences relative 
to the minds of animals, to the human 
mind, to spiritual existences, to the Deity 
and to religion, the didactor or profes- 
sor of which shall be vice-president of 
the institution.’’ ‘The professors were to 
be appointed by the governor and paid 
by the state. ‘To every subordinate in- 
structor and instructrix. appointed — by 
the catholepistemiad or university there 
should be paid an annual salary. The 
catholepistemiad or university might pro- 
pose and draw four successive lotteries, 
deducting from the prizes fifteen per 
centum for the benefit of the institution. 
“ If the judges of the court of any county 
shall certify that the parent of any per- 
son has not adequate means to defray 
the expense of suitable instruction, that 
person’s honorarium shall be paid from 
the treasury of Michigan.” 


This was the actual founding of the first 
of our great state universities. Almost 
coxcombical in its verbiage, it needs 
but careful study to discover that the 
charter is a most remarkable document 
for breadth and foresight. It does not 
hesitate to forestall Darwinism by speak- 
ing of the mind of animals. It presumes 
the appointment of women for profes- 
sors as wellas men. It provides for free 
education, even in the highest schools of 
the state. 

Its use of lotteries was copied from 
New England custom. Harvard in 1794 
enjoyed a lottery to this end: “ The 
object of the lottery is to erect a new 
building at the University in Cambridge 
for the accommodation of the students. 
The friends of literature are to be found 
everywhere ; and where its cause is to 
be served, and a good chance presents it- 
self,’ the managers believed they would 
be patronized. ‘The phrase “a good 
chance ”’ has slipped into common usage 
as a survival of the lottery system. In 
1796, “The managers of Dartmouth Col- 
lege Lottery’ presented to the public a 
scheme so liberal that “they flattered 
themselves that the same public spirit will 
be displayed”’ as on former occasjons. 

After a study of this peculiar charter, 
which really was voted by the legislature 
of plain farmers, it will no longer seem 
wonderful that a Calvinist and a Catho- 
lic were selected as the first professors. 
And these two men really did work to- 
gether. Mr. Monteith was made presi- 
dent, with seven professorships; and 
Father Richard held six more professor- 
ships. But above all else we must keep 
in mind that this was a unified system of 
education, the university being but the 
head of a single scheme that was graded 
from the primaries upward. ‘This was 
Jefferson’s idea, first successfully launched 
by the pedantic catholepistemiad. ‘This 
solution of the school problem must, I 
believe, be that finally adopted by all the 
states: the common school as developed 
by New England at the bottom ; the Jef- 
fersonian university at the top; and “no 
distinction of sex or color.”’ 

The pride which the people of Michi- 
gan feel in their school system is as 
charming as it is conspicuous. Wher- 
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ever else there is to be economy, in the 
support of schools there is invariably the 
spirit of liberality. ‘This is New Eng- 
land over again, and fortunately unhin- 
dered by the presence of a too strong sys- 
tem of church colleges. ‘These exist in 
Michigan, but are recognized to be not 
a part of the public school system in any 
sense whatever, but are strictly church 
institutions. 

Among these colleges not one is more 
interesting than the College of Detroit, 
to which the Indians by treaty granted 
six sections of land, “ believing they may 
wish some of their children hereafter 
educated.” This reminds us strongly of 
the founding of Hamilton College by the 
Iroquois ; but the Michigan Indians were 
Catholics, and the Oneidas were Protes- 
tants. The state university, presided 
over at its origin by Protestant and 
Catholic professors in harmony, has never 
been other than a truly secular or state 
institution. It is, however, worth our 
while particularly to note that there was 
for many years decided antagonism to 
the state university and a struggle to fix 
on the state the incubus of sectarian col- 
leges, to the exclusion of a secularized 
system. ‘There is but one breach with 
the unity of the system as now estab- 
lished ; and that is the fact that the uni- 
versity does not cover agriculture. By 
an unfortunate lack of apprehension that 
no branch of industry so closely involves 
applied science as agriculture, and there- 
fore is so strictly a state affair demand- 
ing the highest state culture, in Michigan, 
as almost everywhere else, agriculture is 
taught in a separate institution. ‘That 
it will become an incorporate part of the 
university, and that direct training for 
farming will become integrated in the 
whole system of public schools from bot- 
tom to top, is beyond question. This is 
the demand everywhere, and must be 
recognized. 

It is a curious fact that when the first 
proposition was laid before the people to 
establish a legislature, it was emphati- 
cally voted down. ‘The French had no 
tutelage in that direction, and no ambi- 
tion for casting ballots. Accustomed to 
a purely paternal government, they de- 
sired no change. But as soon as the 


New Englander came in with his town- 
ship, statehood and legislatures became 
a necessity. From 1820 to 1840 the 
tide of migration was immense. “ Set- 
tlers with their wagons crowded the west- 
ern roads, or forced their way through 
the forests to establish themselves alone.”’ 
Michigan with its pine woods was sought 
for by consumptives as their great sani- 
tarium. Some one says that it seemcd 
as if all New England was on the point 
of bodily going westward. ‘“ Michigan 
fever ’’ was an epidemic well understood. 
The following song is quoted from a 
loose ballad : 

“Come, all ye Yankee farmers who wish to 

change your lot, 

Who’ve spunk enough to travel beyond your na- 

tive spot, 

And leave behind the village where pa and ma 

do stay, 

Come follow me and settle in Michigan-ia. 

Yea, yea, yea, 
In Michigan-ia.”’ 
And it turned out that there were abun- 
dant Yankees who had the requisite spunk. 
It was a gritty, determined, aggressive lot 
of people. Every one intended to do 
something in the way of betterment. 
Bishop Spaulding used to tell with great 
glee how he once found shelter in a log 
hut. It was clean, and for a wonder the 
food was appetizing. But to his amaze- 
ment a negro came in to dinner, and 
proved to be the husband of the white 
woman who had welcomed him. The 
bishop showed some astonishment, when 
the wife quietly said: “ Why, sir, it’s all 
right. I did e-enough better than my 
sister. Ste married a Yankee.” ‘The 
Yankee has stood the yoke, and met the 
prejudice, and come out ahead. He has 
done enough better than livein log houses. 
He planted ideas as well as corn, and 
they grew into villages and farmhouses 
such as no other part of the country could 
show. 

The first newspaper, established in 1809, 
seems to have been founded by the re- 
markable Father Richard. With New 
England came a succession of papers, 
none of which were permanent till, in 
1831, the Detroit Free Press was estab- 
lished. Money was not abundant, and 
newspapers there, as in New England, 
had to share in the common custom of 
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barter. Editor Sheldon of the Detroit 
Gazette compiains that sometimes he got 
only a pig or a load of pumpkins. ‘This 
was not so bad, however, as what oc- 
curred after the rage for banking and 
abundant bank bills set in. 

The history of Michigan is a splendid 
object lesson for those of our statesmen 
who advocate unlimited banking. ‘There 
was, after the War of 1812, so little coin 
in circulation, that all the world issued 
shinplasters and «due bills; even the 
churches did it. ‘There were promises 
to pay; and by and by it was found out 
they were nothing but promises. In 1817 
this currency and Ohio bank notes, many 
of which were worthless, had become a 
positive danger, so great that for onee in 
history a vigilance commitiee on money 
was formed. Ohio notes were at a (<is- 
count of twenty-five per cent in Michi- 
gan, and were worthless in boston and 
New York. ‘This condition of affairs 
wakened a great impulse for home bank- 
ing. ‘The free-spirited colonists abhorred 
anything that savored of monopoly ; the 
result was a general law allowing any 
ten freeholders to organize a_ banking 
house and issue money on providing cer- 
tain securities. ‘Then came the great 
crash in the eastern states, a run on the 
banks and general suspension. ‘The legis- 
lature of Michigan convened in extra 
session and passed a law permitting the 
banks to temporarily suspend specie pay- 
nent, but at the same time to go on issuing 
paper currency. ‘This made banking the 
most extraordinary business in the world. 
The result was banks in the remotest 
hamlets, banks in the woods, banks every- 
where. ‘“ Every village plot with a house 
or without a house, if it had a hollow 
stump for a vault, was the site of a bank.” 
To some extent this was the state of af- 
fairs throughout the West; but nowhere 
else was there such extraordinary legis- 
lation. Speculation boomed land to fifty 
times its value. ‘Then came the reaction. 
Private indebtedness was beyond all hope 
of jquidation. Bank bills were worth 
little more than brown paper. The banks 
being so many of them in the woods, were 
called wild cats. Judge Cooley says 
that in 1839 there were one million dol- 
lars of the bills of insolvent banks afloat. 


Forty-two banks were at one time in the 
hands of receivers. ‘The depositors were 
generally farmers and poorer people who 
had little to lose, and lost all. Prices 
fell flat with the currency. Starvation 
was the actual lot of the poorer pioneers. 
There was no immediate remedy possi- 
ble. ‘The worst feature of all was that 
such legislation bred a class of scamps 
having all of New England’s shrewd- 
ness, but none of its conscience. As 
late as 1860 the banking of the state felt 
the poison. banks occasionally closed 
their doors after receiving deposits up to 
the last hour. I knew a man of high 
social and church pretensions, who made 
it a business to send out men into the 
newer territories to start banks on a false 
bottom. ‘The memory of the wild cats 


was kept up by the samples of their. 


worthless currency found in every old 
settler’s house. John Stretch was a nota- 
ble sufferer in the city of Adrian; and 
for years he would take his stand of a 
Sunday on the steps of the church where 
the president of the collapsed bank wor- 
shipped, and as the devout man came 
out, Bible in hand, would call out : “*C—, 
I want my money! C—,I1 want my 
money!” but he never got his money. 

By 1850 Michigan began to feel the 
influx of foreign immigrants; but up to 
the Civil War, outside of Detroit and the 
lumber districts, New England sentiment 
was vastly in predominance. Congre- 
gationalism in its passage through New 
York had largely become Presbyterian- 
ism, for reasons not needful to enumer- 
ate ; so we find these two forms of Cal- 
vinistic policy very generally disseminated 
through the state and quite interchange- 
able. Methodism with its pioneering 
ability had secured a strong footing; but 
the dissenters of this order had also come 
into the state from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. These free or non-episcopal 
Methodists were specially strong about 
Adrian, where they had founded a col- 
lege. ‘Tolerant and liberal in spirit, they 
had called to its presidency Asa Mahan, 
a Congregationalist of eminent ability, 
formerly president of Oberlin College. 
Asa Mahan is a name always to be re- 
membered with great honor, as being that 
of the first American college president to 
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adopt coeducation of the sexes. Against 
the odds of bitter prejudice he firmly es- 
tablished the rights of woman to higher ed- 
ucation. He lived to see his pioneer ef- 
fort accepted by many of the older and 
conservative colleges and _ universities. 
Half a dozen other colleges grew up un- 
der church control, in spite of the over- 
shadowing influence of the state-endowed 
university. 

In southwest Michigan the Quakers 
had found a delightful home in_ the 
Raisin Valley: ‘These came mostly from 
New York. Their farms were ideals of 
peace ; their houses, of thrift and honor. 
It was a grand element. ‘Their barn- 
yards even showed the blessedness of a 
pure heart; for their cattle caught the 
kindly spirit of their masters. Not one 
_ of them but was an abolitionist from the 
outset. Negroes escaping from slavery 
found a safe retreat among these people. 
In my church in Adrian was a Van 
Zandt, who was said to be of the same 
family that Mrs. Stowe immortalized in 
“Uncle Tom.” Mother Haviland,” 
from the valley, and her husband opened 
a western Oberlin on their farm, where 
neither color nor sex was debarred from 
all educational advantages. She went at 
the risk of life into Kentucky and led 
out the family of a refugee. When the 
war broke out, she was one of L.incoln’s 
most trusted helpers. She was all through 
the South, and finally found means for 
reaching Ship Island, whither Judge 
Atoche of New Orleans had sentenced 
for trivial offences over three thousand 
Union soldiers, — in fact, had captured 
three regiments and shut them up from 
active service, Mrs. Haviland started at 
once for Washington, stopping only to 
state the case to Governor Blair in De- 
troit. ‘The work was quickly done ; for 
the telegram reached her on the way: 
“ Judge Atoche is removed ; the prisoners 
are released. Lincoln sends you grate- 
ful love.” I met at the Columbian Fair 
this wonderful woman, still full of zeal 
for rightness and liberty, as well as full of 
years. 

Canada still sends over some excel- 
lent emigrants ; but the bulk of the later 
drift is very much like that of the eastern 
states. The influence of three great 


railroads crossing the state brought in a 
diversity of laborers, and led to settle- 
ments of distinctive nationalities. Hol- 
landers and Swedes have their favorite 
localities ; and in some places the preva- 
lent language is foreign. During the 
war, rioting and hanging negroes nowhere 
broke out more malevolently than in 
New York and Detroit. Copperheadism 
was wofully in the minority, but it was 
all the more malicious. Negroes were a 
decided factor everywhere, notwithstand- 
ing the proximity of Canada. I had 
forty colored members in my church in 
Adrian. ‘The grandest day of my life 
was after the close of the war, when the 
first celebration of emancipation was 
held by the negroes of Michigan and I 
rode beside the colored president of the 
day, at the head of a magnificent parade 
of freemen of color. ‘There were no 
copperheads then living; not one sur- 
vived the war. 

The zeal of settlers in favor of their 
own selection of homestead often led to 
ludicrous extravagances. Every one is 
familiar with the jealousy which existed 
thirty years ago between St. Louis and 
Chicago, when those cities were nearer 
of the same population. It was impos- 
sible to rely at all upon the census. If 
Chicago reported two hundred thousand, 
St. Louis promptly had a new enumera- 
tion reporting two hundred and twenty 
thousand, which Chicago quickly raised 
to two hundred and fifty thousand. It 
was a serious matter for any one in St. 
Louis to suggest that possibly Chicago 
was ahead. ‘The future capital city hated 
the great metropolis; while the latter, 
more confident of surpassing its rival, 
joked outrageously. But this sort of ri- 
valry was quite as keen between the set- 
tlements made by the New Englanders 
in the forests of Ohio and Michigan. 
Adrian was scornful of Jackson, and 
Marshall cultivated a private grudge 
against Kalamazoo. But the truly fun- 
niest display of local grit would be the 
rivalries and jealousies of one end of a 
street with the other end. I innocently 
suggested to a west-ender that I thought 
that East Maumee Street would ultimately 
take the drift of business. I lost his 
friendship as quickly as he lost his tem- 
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per. It was.a lesson to me to be very 
cautious about holding local opinions. 
Every one had a venture somewhere. 
“ Forty years ago this town was a wilder- 
ness. Now, behold its large union school 
building with five branches, its college, 
its four brick churches, its business 
blocks, its handsome streets, its beauti- 
ful homes.”’ ‘Truly it was a wonder to 
see such cities and mark such _ transfor- 
mations. Each one hoped to have a 
specially good share in the boom. Schools 
were built far superior to those which the 
settlers had left behind them. ‘Ten times 
as many churches were built as were 
needed. One place of about two thou- 
sand population found in 1860. with 
eighteen churches. ‘The story was told 
me with great glee of how a wealthy citi- 
zen of one of the Michigan towns was 
induced to subscribe heavily for the build- 
ing of a church. ‘The committee had 
only to report that a rival church had a 
gift of a thousand from his business rival 
at the other end ofthe street, when down 
went his thousand. At last it was said — 
I doubt it somewhat — that the commit- 
tee reported several bogus subscriptions, 
in order to get the equivalent amount from 
their stubborn friend. At all events, the 
churches both went up, and in fine shape. 
Two race horses could not have been 
more eager for a start and a struggle. 
It was a romantic life. Not a county 
in the state but has its little lakes. ‘These, 
with patches of white and yellow lilies, 
and often an island or two, were also 
stocked with fish. ‘The high bluffs about 
were covered with blueberries or huckle- 
berries; and blackberries to delight epi- 
cures were abundant. It turned out to 
be a superb state for fruit. Such apples 
and pears and plums and peaches can be 
duplicated in few other sections.” | never 
saw such Governor Wood and Bigarreau 
cherries anywhere else, except in the 
neighborhood of Cleveland. ‘The early 
settlers brought along the best fruits of 
the Connecticut Valley, and the pears 
that glorify the neighborhood of Boston. 
The Downings, with Hovey and Colonel 
Wilder, were inaugurating a wonderful de- 
velopment of horticulture. Michigan had 
a people ready to catch up the new pro- 
pulsion and make the most of it. Such 


orchards as glorified the. peninsular state 
were a sight to gladden the eyes. A 
county fair exhibit was in many respects 
equal to a state exhibit in the East. 

In many respects Michigan presents to- 
day the character of an ideal common- 
wealth. I think if any one from Europe 
wished to study American institutions at 
their best he might go to the state among 
the lakes. Nearly surrounded by the 
noblest of the Great Lakes, it reaches 
from the peach belt at the South to the 
pine barrens of the upper peninsula. It 
has every imaginable resource within its 
own limits, — fish, fowl and deer, salt, 
iron, copper and lumber. Its cities are 
beautiful; its farms the best in the 
Union. Not a county but is beautified 
by gems of lakes covered with great white 
lilies, as well as woods of splendid oaks 
and hickories. Its railroads carry you 
through rich meadows, where in June 
the fragrance of clover surpasses that of 
roses. Its public institutions crown the 
eminences of every town. Its people are 
as orderly as those of Connecticut. Its 
schools constitute the only completed sys- 
tem this side of Prussia. It is New Eng- 
land amended and _ perfected ; — as New 
Kngland was Old England with less of 
Saxon brute force and more of Puritan 
conscience. Hugh McCulloch, the great 
financier, once spoke as follows: “ The 
change in the character of the population 
of New England is going steadily on, and 
the indications are decided that the con- 
trol of the cities and towns will soon be 
in the hands of men who have not a drop 
of original New England blood in their 
veins. ‘They will be Yankee states in 
name only. But New England is not 
therefore less living. It has moved out 
on western lines. ‘The emigrants from 
New England are leaders in all great en- 
terprises. New England influence has in 
a large measure moulded the sentiment 
of the whole country, —to which influence 
Massachusetts has been the largest con- 
tributor.’’ We have seen that Connecti- 
cut was not one whit behind her larger 
neighbor, if not the real leader in prog- 
ress of population and greatness of ideas. 

The story of the movement of New 
England into New York, Ohio and Michi- 
gan is one of the most marvellous epi- 
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sodes in human history,—the story of a 
few colonies, themselves but a little over 
one hundred years from the seed, multi- 
plying and advancing through forests and 
over lakes to possess and civilize a conti- 
nent in less. than a century more.  In- 
side half a century, handsome cities dis- 
placed swamps and the wilderness ; col- 


leges arose in the place of wolves’ dens; 
vast acres of cereals covered the sea-like 
prairies. It was the power of individual 
self-government to create self-governed 
commonwealths. Without Puritan con- 
science, federalism could never have 
found the material with which to consti- 
tute a nation of states. 


THE MIDSHIPMITE. 


By Annie LP. Searing. 


IFE on board the AZary 
Bell was without the 
perils and excitements 
of deep-sea voyaging ; 
it was even lacking in 
those chances of acci- 
dent which make the 

interest in the safest trip by river or 

lake steamer; and yet it held compen- 
sating pleasures. Lig John Jordan, smok- 
ing his perpetual pipe and propped 
against a tiller where it was lashed fast to 
hold the rudder at the exact angle re- 


quired to keep a course in mid _ stream,. 


Big John, ruminating so day by day, 
found the existence sufficiently varied 
to suit his taste, and kept to it with 
sullen persistency while days lengthened 
to months and slipped away into years. 
He was captain and sole proprietor, cook, 
first mate and crew of the captain’s gig in 
one; but he allowed himself the luxury 
of a midshipmite, and that functionary 
was usually to be seen far ahead, riding 
either the horse or the mule at the other 
end of the tow-line. Big John was 
known all along the canal as a silent, ill- 
conditioned customer, thrifty and grasp- 
ing, the owner of several boats. He had 
the best boats, the best horses and mules 
and the worst temper on the canal. ‘The 
Mary Bell was as clean and trim as a 
country parlor. She carried cement in 
barrels, and not a speck was permitted to 
sully her freshly painted deck, as_ she 
proudly passed her coal-grimed neigh- 
bors toiling along from the mines. On 
her stern was painted in gay letters of 
red, “Belle Marie”, and Big John al- 


lowed the false legend to remain in spite 
of the jeers of his comrades, though he 
regarded it as faulty orthography on the 
part of her previous owner, an ignorant 
* Kanuck ”’ from the wilds of Canada. 

“Frenchy couldn’t spell,’’ he admitted, 
“and he slewed her name round hindside 
before, — but’s long ’s I’m satisfied, she’ll 
do as she is.”’ 

He and his AZary Bel/ had floated se- 
renely now for so many years over this 
pathway of beauty through a matchless 
panorama of meadow and marsh, of rocky 
dell and wood and wild mountain fastness, 
that she was his world, his work, his rest, 
—and the country through which he 


passed, ‘his Alps, his Italy.” If the es- , 


sential gain of travel is to see thoroughly 
what is to be seen, Big John was certainly 
a well-travelled man. Whether he saw 
aught beyond the bulwarks of the A/arv 
Bell | do not know, — for, beauty lying 
in the eye of the beholder, his chances 
would seem to have been small. Keep- 
ing his pipe alight, like a fire ever burn- 
ing before his goddess, he was probably 
counting profits and buying and _ selling 
through the drowsy days, while his vision 
was of short range. 

It was not so with the Midshipmite. 
No king on his throne so favored, so en- 
viable, as he as, astride the broad back 
of Sally Maria, he looked ahead on life 
between her great standing ears. ‘To be 
a boy, a healthy, happy boy of twelve, is 
to be an all-powerful potentate, a master 
of destiny, a king of fate. But boys sel- 
dom know this; and the Midshipmite 
knew it even less than other boys, be- 
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cause he was ignorant of all knowledge 
save the lore of outdoors, of birds and 
plants and beasts, the knowledge that 
comes early or not at all. He had hardly 
enough skill to write his name; he had 
never heard of Ceesar or of Cicero, whose 
seunding sentences other boys of his age 
were already construing, of the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon, or quadratic equa- 
tions; even the simple rule of three ”’ 
was an untrodden wilderness to his shoe- 
less feet. but he knew where the wood- 
thrush nests, he could whistle the bird- 
calls of the varied groves they passed 
through, his quick ear could detect the 
whir of a startled partridge, the chunk of 
a musk-rat in the water ahead, and now 
and then, at far off, fear-thrilled intervals, 
the dry crackle of a rattlesnake among 
the overhanging rocks of the mountain 
side. He was 4ll unconsciously laying 
away stores of impressions and pictures 
to be etched upon his brain and taken out 
in after years, translated and transfigured 
into loveliest forms of art. 

Barelegged, his trousers held up by one 
suspender, bareheaded, unless a crownless 
rim could be called a hat, tanned and 
freckled, and looking out through a pair 
of brilliant blue eyes on a long level 
stretch of the great ditch, he rode one 
morning just at dawn toward his fortune. 
Great rolling curtains Of mist were shift- 
ing over the long marshland, getting 
snarled and tangled in the tops of low 
thickets; the ‘sun, not quite out of his 
bed, sent shifting rosy lights through these 
clouds of vapor; and where they lifted, 
the canal stretched straight away like a 
gleaming white satin ribbon. ‘The damp- 
ness hung in diamond drops on grass 
and bush fringing the shore, and on the 
Midshipmite’s hair, and on Sally Maria’s 
furry ears. Old Jack Horse took one of 
his “caper spells,’ and curvetted and 
pranced as he strained at the rope, per- 
haps remembering past days of splendor 
and pomp on city streets, or perhaps sen- 
sitive, as animals often are, to the strange- 
ness and unreality of atmospheric effects. 

Out on the border of the marsh, where 
sig John’s great voice called far ahead 
and woke the echoes with his cry of 
Lock-ho!”’ they came upon two canoes, 
whose occupants were just getting about 


their early breakfast. In the delay at the 
lock, when big John took charge, the boy 
had time to run back and devour with his 
curious eyes the Crusoe expedition in the 
wide cove across the water. Oh, could 
he but take part in such a lark! There 
was a fire, and over it a kettle boiling, a 
tiny tent, and two such fairy boats! ‘The 
clang of the gates and the swish of water 
running out of the lock warned him, and 
he fled away to resume his post on Sally 
Maria’s back. 

All the long day they climbed through 
lock after lock, until the A/ary Bell 
floated high in air along a mountain side. 
They passed families on boats, engaged in 
all sorts of domestic avocations. ‘These 
always exchanged rough but kindly greet- 
ings with the Midshipmite. Big John, 
far behind, they passed in silence. ‘There 
were washes going on; sometimes there 
was a woman ironing, or a mother rock- 
ing a cradle; and the cook-stoves were 
all on deck under awnings. But a sight 
which hurt the boy’s feelings was a woman 
cutting herson’s hair. She held his head 
against her ample bosom, and clipped 
away on the tow locks with such an ex- 
pression of proud tenderness, that the 
Midshipmite turned his face away and 
whistled to keep back a tear. He had 
never had a mother that he knew of, and 
nobody ever looked that way over him. 
As for hair, Big John chopped it off with 
no gentle hand when it grew bevond all 
bounds. 

Somehow it was a day of sore feelings 
and long thoughts to the Midshipmite. 
It was nightfall before Big John gave 
leave to stop and tie up. ‘They had been 
gliding along the curve of the mountain 
and across a deep'valley where the tracks 
of a trunk railway hugged the opposite 
hillside and long gieaming trains went 
thundering at intervals on their way east 
and west. ‘The boy gazed longingly af- 
ter them, picturing the delights of a stir- 
ring life in cities where men were build- 
ing and inventing and doing the great 
things of the world. Oh, to be there, 
and have a chance, like rich men’s sons ! 

When all was snug for the night, he 
drew out his one treasure, an old violin 
with only two strings left, and began 
picking out laboriously the simple tunes 
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he caught along the canal, where the men 
and women sometimes sang at work. 
Over and over he drew out the same half 
strain, and patiently tried for the next 
note, when — twang went a string and 
there was but one left! ‘The poor boy 
laid down the old fiddle in despair, — his 
music was gone at last. But hark! — 
what was that? From around the turn, 
beyond the clump of alders, came the 
sound of another violin. Creeping along 
the tow-path from where the A/ary Bell 
was moored, he soon made out the Cru- 
soe party encamped on the other shore. 
To run down to the next lock, cross the 
bridge and make his way back through 
the bushes was the work of but a very 
few minutes to his sturdy legs. And what 
a reward! Such music, thought the boy, 
had never been heard before. Such runs 
and jumps and shakes and trills, and then 
such piercingly sweet strains of sadness ! 
He soon drew near enough to the two 
men lounging on the green bank, where 
a fire was burning to keep off the evening 
dampness, to be discovered and included 
in the little circle. Between the pauses 
of the music, or above a low-twanged ac- 
companiment, the boy was drawn into 
conversation, when the story of the old 
violin and its one remaining string, with 
all the childish tragedy it held for the 
music-loving little soul, came out. ‘The 
man who played had a grave, sympathetic 
face, while the other, who lay at full 
length on his stomach, his chin supported 
on his elbows, showed a general disposi- 
tion to poke fun. ‘The boy’s funny little 
freckled nose was a snare to his sense of 
humor. 

“ You might take a piece of the J/ary 
Bell’s hawser,” he suggested amiably. 

‘““You could easily put new strings in, 
you know,” said the other man; “ and 
I'd be glad to give you some, but I 
haven't one left,— the dampness along 
the canal plays the mischief with them 
so.”’ 

‘«‘ She was full strung when | got her,” 
mourned the Midshipmite, as he hugged 
his knees forlornly where he squatted ; 
“ but she never sounded like yourn ! ” 

“A good deal can be done with one 
string,” reflected the Sympathetic Man, 
as he took up the bow. ‘Then he pro- 


ceeded to amaze the boy with the per- 
formance of a delicate melody, saying as 
he laid the fiddle down: “ All on one 
string you see, — so don’t be discouraged 
yet. Just do the best you can with what 
you have left.” Presently the Sympa- 
thetic Man handed his violin over to tlre 
boy. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to try it?’’ he 
said ; and the boy took it gingerly as if it 
might break at any minute. 

|.ook out!” said the Funny Man, — 
“likely as not she’ll explode !”’ 

Gathering confidence as he went on, 
the Midshipmite brought out a purity of 
tone and showed an expressive touch that 
astonished both the men. It was a great 
experience for the boy ; and when he laid 
the instrument down, he soon exposed to 
his eager questioners his brief past, his 
meagre present, his ignorance of books, 
and his deep love of nature. He went to 
his bed that night as happy as any little 
chap in the world, his heart warmed with 
the promise of violin strings to come, and 
a general uplift of ambition and hope in- 
fused into his hungry heart. 

The next morning, as they crawled 
around the spur of the mountain, he felt 
the exaltation of the scene as never be- 
fore. Below them was the vast amphithe- 
atre of the valley of the Delaware, with 
the river sparkling and flashing between 
green banks in the slanting light of the 
early sun. ‘Lhe low wall on the left of the 
tow-path curving away ahead made it 
seem like sitting in a proscenium box to 
watch the great drama of nature. Sud- 
denly around the curve ahead shot the 
tiny steam yacht of the /uspecfor, with a 
sharp “'‘Toot-toot!’’ of warning as she 
slowed down to pass them on the star- 
board side. At the sound old Jack Horse 
went suddenly off his head, and, giving a 
quick plunge sideways, he leaped over the 
low wall and disappeared from view. 
Sally- Maria laid back her long ears, 
planted her fore feet well out in front of 
her, and held back with all the obstinate 
resistance that was in her. She had no 
intention of following her partner, and as 
long as the harness held out between 
them there was reason to suppose that he 
would remain dafigling over the precipice. 
The Midshipmite jumped down from the 
mule’s back, and tried first to help her 
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hold back, and then-to understand the 
conflicting orders that came in a confused 
volley from the yacht’s deck and from 
Big John dancing wildly about in a vain 
attempt to get his boat near enough to 
shore to come to the rescue. 

“Cut the rope —cut the rope!” was 
what the distracted boy at last made out ; 
and he at once whipped out his pocket- 
knife. Before any one could get there to 
interpret this advice, the Micdshipmite 
had cut the hawser, and Sally Maria’s last 
hope of security was gone. A moment 
more, and she would have been drawn 
over the bank by the weight of Jack 
Horse, which her now unassisted strength 
could no longer resist,— when the piece 
of rope harness which held them together 
fortunately snapped, and the horse plunged 
down the sloping wall, where shortly after- 
ward he was discovere«| quietly drinking 
at the edge of the river fifty feet below. 
Sally Maria cocked one ear up and kicked 
a fly off herside. For her the episode was 
over. But the poor little Midshipmite ! 
He gave one look at Big John coming now 
quickly along the path, hurling impreca- 
tions ahead of him ; then he cast his eyes 
over the little group of gentlemen looking 
over the wall at what he supposed to be 
the mangled corpse of Jack Horse on the 
rocks. It was more than the heart of a 
boy could endure, and he took to his legs 
and ran as fast as his twinkling feet could 
carry him. 

Mile after mile he made what speed 
he could, pursued by that awful vision 
of Big John. Finally he began to real- 
ize with despair tugging at his heart 
strings, that the telegraph line along the 
canal might be used to head him off, 
after all. A lock was in sight, and there 
would probably be the fatal message to 
detain him. He was just about to dash 
aside into the thicket, when he came un- 
expectedly upon the canoes, and almost 
fell into the arms of his friends of the 
night before. 

“ Hello!” was the Funny Man’s greet- 
ing. Lost something?” 

When he had told his tragic tale they 
laughed at him a little, but pitied him 
more. Then the musical Crusoe took 
him on as a passenger, and they spirited 
him away with them. 


“Look here,” said the Sympathetic 
Man the next night, under the starlight, 
while the boy lay sleeping in the tent, — 
the early, healthy sleep of tired youth, 
—‘I’m going to put the Middy into 
shape, — clothes, you know, and a good 
hair-cut, — and send him to school.” 

**(Jood idea!”’ said the other, — “ fix 
him up for President, ‘ from the tow-path 
to the White House’!”’ 

don’t know about President,” was 
the reply; “he might possibly fall back 
on that if all else fails; but I have a fancy 
he could be made into a rarer bird —a 
musician 

“Oh, have some compassion on the 
neighbors !”’ wailed the Funny Man. 

So it was, the Midshipmite went home 
with the Sympathetic Man, who proved 
his providence. He stayed with him in 
his bachelor quarters while being what 
the Funny Man called “stabled and 
groomed.” After that the boy was sent 
to school ; and then came a long, hard pull 
when the chains of civilized life seemed 
very heavy to carry. ‘The mere outward 
conformity of tidy habits, sitting up 
straight, the doing or not doing all the 
countless little things that to well-brought- 
up children go without saying, made a 
burden difficult to bear. Study and con- 
stant industry, however, worked their sure 
way, and each holiday time marked so 
distinct a change in the boy that very 
soon he could have met Big John any- 
where face to face with no smallest chance 
of recognition. All that was hard and 
sordid and lonely in the old canal life 
seemed to slip away from his memory 
gradually, till little was left but sweet vis- 
ions of summer. peace and a lavish land- 
scape, slowly shifting, turning and chang- 
ing into a procession of ever new beauties. 
Sometimes between his book and his bent 
head there slid in a picture of outdoor free- 
dom, of green fields and rippling waters, 
and into his ears would come a bird-call, 
a rustle of stirred life, or the splash of 
some small wild creature in the canal. 
This naturally distracted him, and with 
resolute will he put the influence by until 
time for his violin practice, and then un- 
checked he could weave between his 
breves and crotchets what dreams he 
would, 
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The years rolling by worked out upon 
the boy’s mind and soul the wise designs 
of his benefactor, until he stood a man 
at last upon the opening threshold of his 
professional career. ‘lhey went together, 
they two, now welded together in their 
friendship like father and son, to the 
(pera House where he was to make his 
debut, 

‘It is so terrible to me,” said the Mid- 
shipmite, “to think what my _ failure 
would mean to you, who have been father 
and mother at once to me and spent a 
fortune on my training.”’ 

«“ Never mind all that,” said the Sym- 
pathetic Man, shrinking as always from 
mention of his benefactions ; “ I was train- 
ing you to be a man more than all, and 
I am satisfied with the result.” 

Then he looked into the Midshipmite’s 
honest, intelligent face, and smiled. As 
the evening went on, it was. evident that 
the musician was a marked success, and 
the enthusiasm rose to a furore. ‘The 
encore of the last number was a surprise. 
It was a theme of the player’s own com- 
position. As he drew out his bow, the 
air began as simple as a far-off bird-note ; 
and his eyes rested on the Sympathetic 
Man in the audience with the dreaming 
expression of a sleep-walker. In a musi- 
cal vision he followed the winged singer 
through a shifting panorama, which 
wound by fields and woods and mountain 
sides, through arid wastes and by lush 
waterways. Rose-tinted mists rose up 


out of long past dawns, and floated away 
across the marshlands before the defeat- 
ing sun. Into his lungs the player drew 
the fine intoxicating draughts of blossom- 
scented winds, and Junes of his boyhood 
smiled gloriously upon him. All the tiny 
creatures of the woodland, the wide sky 
and long ripples on the water, the drip 
of summer rains, the glory of sunsets and 
of moon risings, all sights and sounds of 
that unreflecting childhood seemed call- 
ing to him. His heart was swelling and 
his eyes dimmed with the memory of the 
beauty of a wondrous world, with the 
sense of growth and the knowledge of 
his own awakened soul, which had come 
to him through work and _ self-denial, 
while the simple thread of that sweet 
song wound along. ‘The _bird-note 
throbbed with feeling and _ tenderness. 
The future seemed an illimitable space, 
where all that was great and good and 
pure lay within his reach ,and effort. 
Hope mounted on joyous wings. ‘The 
notes grew far and faint, and the bird 
with his song seemed to disappear in the 
upper air. 

* And so you liked my little theme,” 
said the young musician, as he walked 
home after his triumph, through the 
lamplit streets with his friend. “I call 
that my Psalm of Opportunity; and it 
grew out of the greatest’ lesson you ever 
gave me — to make the best of what we 
have; and it was all fiddled on one 
string.” 


NIGHT. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


HE day is gone. Lighting his lamp, the miser Night with stealth 
Brings out his money-bags, and long sits counting o’er his wealth, — 
Heaps upon heaps of golden stars, — until he notes with fear 
‘The hour ; — then deftly hides them as the day’s return draws near. 


“Children are God’s apos- 
tles, day by day 

Sent forth to preach of 

love, and hope, and 


peace 


HESE words of 
Lowell, breathing 
his fine appreci- 

ation of the spirit of 

childhood, might well 
be blazoned over the 
entrance to the Kinder- 
varten for the Blind in 

Jamaica Plain, near 
Boston. Surely they are 

writ deeper than ever 


“LITTLE ELIzAneru.” before on the heart of 


school; and they echo 
with more than the 
poet’s eloquence in the life of each sight- 
less little one who comes under the min- 
istrations of the tender but wise and just 
dispensers of this beautiful charity which 
helps the blind children now so that by 
and by they can help themselves. 

New England’s Kindergarten for the 
Blind is unique in the world. Its actual 
accomplishments are already of such defi- 
nite and great value that there is not only 
cause for congratulation and _ rejoicing 
among its directors, whose theories are 
being supported by practical results, but 
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By Dinah Sturgis. 


also on the part of the liberal public, whose 
contributions have built and equipped so 
valuable an institution. 

Thanks to her Kindergarten for the 
Blind, in addition to her other schools 
for the sightless, America now leads the 
world in the education of the blind. 
She leads not because she takes good 
care of all her indigent blind wards dur- 
ing school years. She is more than an 
indulgent foster-mother. Her education 
of the blind is designed not merely to 
take care of blind boys and girls while 
they are children, but aims to return 
them to the community self-respecting 
and self-supporting members. In _ this 
respect, however, other countries keep 
pace with us, indeed have taught us 
much that we are now putting into prac- 
tice. It is the quality and not the quan- 
tity of her education for the blind which 
gives America her prominence. Europe 
leads in the application of industrial edu- 
cation for the blind. Our greater use of 
machinery has prevented our having the 
market for the handiwork of the blind 
which Europe has had in the past and 
which still exists in large measure. Let 
us mention a single example. One of 
the most important industries for the 
blind in Europe is basket-making by 
hand. In America the machine-made 
box industry has swept away this field for 
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“A WONDERFULLY FASCINATING GROUP.” 


wage-earning employment for the blind. 
The amount of machine labor in this 
country directed by seeing eyes reduces 
to a minimum the possibility of blind peo- 
ple here earning a living by their hands. 

But the leading American educators 
among the blind refuse to concede that 
blindness cuts the nerve of remunerative 
work even in an age of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. They insist that blindness 
should not debar any one from being a 
productive member of the community ; 
and they have been quick to recognize 
the fact that if the blind cannot make a 
living by their hands, they must do so 
with their brains. ‘The education which 


graduates merely a dexterous machine, 
poor as this kind of education always 
was, is no longer available for the Ameri- 
can blind boy or girl who is to become a 
helpful member of society instead of a 
charge upon it. ‘The education which 
makes of a child a mere repository of the 
ideas of others, a more or less clever par- 
rot, is scarcely better. ‘The future wel- 
fare of the blind depends upon the de- 
velopment of their own mental faculties, 
and upon the applicability of their ideas 
to the needs of civilization. The indi- 
viduality of the blind child is his most 
precious possession. ‘The teaching which 
develops this is the best teaching ; and 


“THE JOYOUS LITTLE PEOPLE AT THEIR KNITTING.” 
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this is the line along which the teachers 
of the blind in this country are progress- 
ing. 

The value of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind in this plan of education can hardly 
be overestimated. More than fifty per 
cent of all the blind in 
the world were born with 
their eyesight, and lost 
it largely through the 
ignorance or carelessness 
of their guardians. ‘The 
blindness of many more 
is attributable to prevent- 
able prenatal influences. 
The majority of the little 
ones in either case thus 
afflicted by the gross neg- 
lect or ignorance of their 
natural guardians are born 


could receive in- 
struction unless 
their parents were 
able to provide pri- 
vate teachers for 
them. Dr. Howe 
was greatly im- 
pressed with the 
urgency of rescu- 
ing little blind 
waifs at the earliest 
possible age from 
their positively evil 
influences or nega- 
tively harmful lives 
of inertia and idle- 
ness. For several 
years he managed 
to receive a limited 
number of children 


into homes of extreme To RE DISTINGUISHED From the kindergarten 


poverty and squalor. A SEEING CHILD.” 


Most of the blind chil- 

dren who must be educated, if at all, at 
the expense of the public are born, says 
an authority, “in the ways of ignorance 
and depravity, in the folds of misery and 
vice, in an environment where they are 
kicked, cuffed and driven about, where 
the bread that they eat, the air that they 
breathe, and the talk that they hear are 
all either injurious to their health or 
poisonous to their character.’’ ‘To save 
these future men and women from be- 
ing buried in the depths of helplessness, 
or becoming rotten in the marshes of 
abuse or the morasses of in- 
dulgence, they need to be 
speedily removed from their 
surroundings and placed un- 
der the most genial influences 
and cultivation, ‘where such 
seeds as there are of good 
qualities or talents may be 
vivified and helped to germi- 
nate and grow. 

That admirable school, the 
Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, receives children at 
the age of nine years. Until 
the Kindergarten for the Blind 
was opened there was no place 
where blind children between 
the ages of five and nine, 
those most susceptible years, 


age into the Perkins 
Institution ; but in 
1882 the kindergarten class had to be 
given up, not only because the growing 
advanced departments of the school re- 
quired all the available room in the 
school, but also because it was deemed 
inadvisable longer to have the very little 
blind children associated more or less 
intimately, as they had to be under the 
circumstances, with the older scholars. 

It is unnecessary to tell in detail the 
story of the establishment of the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind, the first in the 
world. Interesting as this story is, it is 


MISS ROESKE’S ORCHESTRA. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN FAMILY. 


the spirit of the Kindergarten in opera- 
tion, and not the story of its foundation, 
which will appeal most to most readers. 
All who are acquainted with the facts 
think of the Kindergarten as a monument 
to the splendid soul of Mr. Michael 
Anagnos, Dr. Howe’s son-in-law, for years 
associated with him at the Perkins Insti- 
tution, and his successor there, where he 
is the present head of the school. Mr. 
Anagnos’s love for his work among the 
blind amounts to a passion. He is singu- 
larly self-effacing in temperament, yet his 
insight is so keen, his great heart so ten- 
der, his enthusiasm for the possibilities of 
human development so great, his wiser 
judgment and more sensitive culture dis- 
cerning something worth mining for 
where others would see only hopelessness, 
that he inspires all about him. 

The Kindergarten speaks for itself in 
its substantial and handsome yet simple 
home in Jamaica Plain, at the corner of 
Day and Perkins Streets, the street-cars 
passing the door. It was in 1882, at the 
annual meeting of the Perkins Institution 


in Tremont ‘Temple, that the Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton made an impassioned 
appeal to the audience to help provide a 
kindergarten for the little sightless chil- 
dren, which should raise them from a 
position of sloth and torpor into one of 
comfort and diligence. Mr. Anagnos 
kept before the public appeals which 
were their own emphasis, praying for the 
assistance of generous people; and the 
cause needed only direction in order to 
plead its own mission. On the nineteenth 
of April, 1887, the first building of the 
Kindergarten was dedicated ; and a nota- 
ble company it was which sanctified the 
ceremony, including the late Bishop 
Brooks, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the mother of Mrs. Anagnos, 
whose last words were,. “Take care of 
the little blind children;” the late Dr. 
Peabody, the Rev. Brooke Herford, Dr. 
Bartol and Laura Bridgman, deaf, dumb 
and blind, whom Dr. Howe had led from 
a darkness worse than death into the 
light of a sentient human being. One of 
the most impressive moments in the ex- 
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ANIMALS MODELLED IN CLAY BY THE CHILDREN, 


ercises was that when Laura Bridgman 
stood and made mutely with her fingers 
the appeal that was translated audibly 
for financial means to bring light and joy 
into the lives of the blind children. 

In the seven years which have elapsed 
since the dedication of the first building, 
a second spacious dwelling has been 
erected. making it possible to have one 
school for the girls.and another for the 
boys. There is also a third building, 
designed to be a portion of the main 
building when completed, which now in- 
cludes a gymnasium and a hall. 

The need to argue the value of such 
an institution has passed away with the 
enlightenment of public opinion as to the 
inestimable worth of the great Froebel’s 


gift to childhood and through it to the 
world. But though a large sum of money 
has been given for the Kindergarten, it is 
not yet free from debt; the sum available 
for current expenses is not so large as it 
should be in order not to cramp the 
possibilities of the school; and although 
to-day there are seventy children in the 
school, which during its first year had 
accommodations for but seventeen, there 
are yet a number of children waiting for 
admission, who are barred out by lack of 
means to provide for them. 

A visit to the Kindergarten is worth 
more than all description. ‘The gallery 
of living pictures at the Kindergarten, 
especially if studied against the back- 
ground of their previous dreary history 
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and their present joyous experiences, is 
one of the most moving panoramas that 
ever touched the heart. 

It does more: it touches the head ; 
and the grateful sympathy which the visi- 
tor feels for the accruing good to the 
beneficiaries of the Kindergarten is coup- 
led with a sense of the wisdom of the 
social economy which manifests itself in 
the provisions here being made, not only 
for the best good of the children, but for 
the best good as well of the country in 
which they live and the world in which 
they are factors. 

Blind children between the ages of 
five and nine from all over New England 
are eligible for admission to the school. 
Richter says that children are “ nearest 
the throne of glory.” If it were not so, 
it could not be possible so quickly to 
win them from the contamination of de- 
basing influences. From the hideous 
mental sketch of the infancy of the blind 
children, dwarfing and debasing as so 
many of their babyhood lives were, it is a 
revelation to look in upon the family of 
sweet and happy little folk, whether spir- 
ituelle or chubby, in their prettiest and 
sunshiniest of surroundings at the Kin- 
dergarten, where they are watched over 
and guided by a band of “earthly saints,” 
as some one has called the presiding ma- 
tron, Miss Isabel Greeley, and her corps 
of teachers and assistants. 

Pathetic a company of sightless chil- 
dren certainly is; but children who are 


deprived of their sight are particularly 
sensitive through their other faculties, 
as soon and as far as their surroundings 
furnish scope for the development of the 
senses they retain. Far from being a 
sorrowful sight, the Kindergarten children 


RAILWAY DEPOT, ENGINE ANI) HOUSES, 


are a wonderfully fascinating group of lit- 
tle people, whom it is a delight to watch 
and to make friends with. ‘The visitor 
forgets to grieve for their deprivation in 
delight over the graceful little bodies and 
dexterous little hands, the exquisitely 
sensitive spirit behind the mobile faces 
showing in their every motion. They 
are children, every one, and not prodi- 
gies, save as all children are prodigies if 
they come under the right influences. 
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their idea of this charac- 
ter, one of them made oc- 
casion to bring it into the 
conversation a few days 
later and asked one of the 
boys what an old maid 
was. Well,” he said, “1 
think it is a pet animal 
that has been kept a very 
fong time.’ In the class 
one day, as the girls were 


hie. re 


A, examining the porcupine, 
5 one asked whether it was 
ls he green. ‘The teacher said, 
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one. One boy prays, 
a. “God bless me and you 
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too. Amen,’’— and pops 
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“Why do you think it is 
green, Amy?” Because 
it is a fine,” was the quick 
reply of the sightless little 


into bed well satisfied. 


&o«n_ Another, in place of “ for 


thine is the kingdom, the 
power,” etc., says, “ for 
thine is the parlor,’’ — the 


LW ( parlor being an ideal place 
t Ov € en" to him; and for “deliver 
us from evil,” “ deliver us 
, from Mabel,’’ — the name 

a“ iain: of one of the pupils. A 

little four-year-old on his 

Oo d Z way to Boston and the 
7 Kindergarten, when asked 

“where he was going,” 

PrOM’'S FIRST UNAIDED ATTEMPT AT A LETTER." said, To ingdo m 


One of the teachers overheard a group 
of boys who were discussing the various 
members of the household and giving the 
teachers titles evidently corresponding to 
their ideas of their positions. Miss 
Greeley was “the King,’ Miss Vose, 
“the Queen,’”’ another ‘ the Queen of 
Song,” etc. ; until they gave one the title 
of “old maid.” As the teachers were 
rather curious to know what might be 


* Tom’s sense of humor shows itself in unexpected ways 
At one time he interchanged the teachers’ names. Miss 
Greeley became ‘‘ Miss Brown,’’ and Miss Brown ‘‘ Miss 
Greeley; ”’ Mrs. Davidson rejoiced in the name of ** Tom,”’ 
while that youth himself absolutely refused to answer to 
any name but that of ** Mrs. Davideon.” 

A little unpleasantness with one of the teachers caused 
him after a time to drop this idea and adopt another 
equally strange. He called each after some animal ; horse, 
cow, dog, cat and toad were among the names lovingly 
bestowed by the ingenuous Tom. Mrs. Davidson being 
named “‘ cow,” would, of course, be glad to know some- 
thing of that animal; hence the purport of the letter. 


Come.” returned 
from home with a paper bag full of 
crickets, which he let loose in his room 
and proposed to take care of them 
through the winter, and wept bitterly at 
losing them. 

The children have some time every 
day to choose their own employments, 
and it is noticeable how the kindergarten 
games help the free play, turning it into 
the best channels. ‘They play the grocery 
man, the postman, electric and steam 
cars, “ wolf,” “ Bluebeard.’’ Some chil- 
dren show inventive skill, and while one 
boy makes designs of houses, trees, 
fences, etc., others do more imitative 
things. One girl, a real mimic, has sing- 
ing classes and gives lessons to real and 
imaginary pupils. 
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One boy with old copper wires, art jars, 
and inverted ink bottles, started up a 
battery, and played “electricity” for 
days, his room being crossed and re- 
crossed with wires, and the bottles in- 
verted to represent the arc light. ‘This 
boy was fascinated with the whole sub- 
ject, and could intelligently describe the 
process of lighting and of the trolley sys- 
tem in the electric cars. 

The Kindergarten babies have their 
good days and their not-so-good days, 


DARKNESS. 


TOM STRINGER THE DAY HE ARRIVED, SCARCELY ABLE TO 
WALK AND TOTALLY HELPLESS ALTHOUGH NEARLY 
SIX VEARS OF AGE 


and the flower-like, almost ethereal qual- 
ity of one nature often comes into odd 
contrast with the wild, weed-like disposi- 
tion of another. But the amenability of 
the most pugnacious or stubborn child to 
the generous discipline of the school and 
home life in the Kindergarten is a trib- 
ute to the patient and far-seeing policy of 
the instruction, and more than all to the 
inherent possibilities in the child nature. 

It is rarely the case that there is present 
an unsightly disease or deformity of the 
eyes. Where this is the case, the eyes 
are mercifully shaded from the visitors’ 
view, as in the case of any one tem- 


porarily afflicted. Many of the children 
could hardly be distinguished from see- 
ing children unless attention were closely 
directed to them. ‘They go about the 
cheery home and their roomiest of play- 
steads with a freedom from apparent ef- 
fort to make their way safely which is 
really wonderful to the uninitiated. All 
kindergarten training seems a_ beautiful 
idyl; its work is all play, and its play is 
an unending discipline of mind and body, 
tempered with a reverence for the limi- 
tations and rights of the delicate and 
impressionable baby body and mind. 
For the blind it is an especially sympa- 
thetic training. 

Froebel’s doctrine never loses sight 
of the truth that man aiming at perfec- 
tion must not only know, but must pro- 
duce ; — not only think, but do. Mr. 
Anagnos is a firm believer in the unerring 
vision of Froebel, that “saint of child- 
hood,” who pointed out so clearly that 
the capacity of man for work must be 
fostered in early life side by side with the 
faculty for observation and comprehen- 
sion. before the memory is burdened with 
words and symbols. 


LIGHT. 


THE TOM STRINGER OF TO-DAY 
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The few years that the Kindergarten 
for the Blind has been open have already 
disclosed the advantages to the children 
in its keeping, in their increased tracta- 
bility and susceptibility. The class of 
about a dozen boys and a dozen girls 
entering the Perkins Institution at the 


FROM A PHOTO. TAKEN THREE YEARS AGO. 


THE FOUR BLIND MUTES. 


HELEN KELLAR 
WILLIE ELIZABETH ROBIN, 


beginning of the autumn school term, the 
members of which have had the complete 
kindergarten training, shows a definite 
advance along various lines over that 
possible for these children to have at- 
tained had the early instruction been 
wanting. The standard of scholarship 
for the class last going into the higher 
school is higher than that reached by 
scholars in previous years. One advan- 
tage enjoyed by these scholars is greater 
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keenness of hearing, thanks to the musi- 
cal instruction in the Kindergarten, which 
trains the ear to wonderful sensibility, as 
any one can testify who has ever heard 
the children name the musical chords 
struck at random by their devoted music 
teacher, herself a blind woman. Another 
advantage experienced 
by the blind child 
taught in the Kinder- 
garten 1s the increased 
facility in reading with 
his fingers, thanks to 
the development of the 
sense of touch by the 
garden games and les- 
sons. 

Mr. Anagnos, in talk- 
ing with the writer, ex- 
plained how the sense 
of touch not only acts 
but reacts upon the 
brain, In a way very 
different from what is 
true of the senses of 
sight and hearing. 
Herein is the special 
value of manual train- 
ing. ‘The training of 
the hands develops the 
brain, promoting the 
superior mental de- 
velopment to which the 
future welfare of the 
self-supporting blind 
must in large measure 
be due. An important 
step in the develop- 
ment of the children 
in the Kindergarten has 
been taken within the 
past two years by the 
introduction in the pri- 
mary grade of a simple 
course of studies in manual training, 
especially sloyd. These exercises for 
the tiny fingers are purely educational ; 
but to see the joyous little people at 
their knitting and needlework, the tasks 
seem only such as the Brownies might 
set for their frolics, so delighted are the 
children with their trophies of that wonder- 
ful Finland system of teaching observa- 
tion and inventiveness. 

The temptation is to dwell upon the 
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instruction at the Kindergarten, instruc- 
tion which is based upon the sociological 
needs of the world, as well as upon the 
individual needs of each child. But any 
sketch of the Kindergarten would be 
unsympathetic and incomplete that ex- 
tolled the technical training and slighted 
the home life of the institution, which 
radiates an atmosphere no less enjoyable 
to the visitor than blessed for all the 
little ones who are constantly within its 
influence. ‘The children are looked upon 
neither as an ill or well assorted number 
of nature’s failures, nor as a collection of 
one division of those under a special ban 
of Divine Providence, as are the inmates 
of so many “homes” and institutions. 
‘The Kindergarten family of children are 
regarded as if they were “ just like other 
children,” as so many visitors delightedly 
say of them, but also as those to whom 
tender human sympathy has made it pos- 
sible to reach out a helping hand, when 
fate seemed determined to deny it to 
them. The children are capable of en- 
joying and do enjoy the pleasures and 
privileges of happy childhood with the 
same zest as seeing children. Deprived 
of their sight, they enjoy the more keenly 
through their other senses. 

That any blind child should be de- 
prived of the mani- 
fold advantages of 
such a home by rea- 
son of the lack of 
money to enlarge its 
boundaries, seems 
heartless. ‘The Kin- 
dergarten for the 
Blind is the first step 
in the direction of 
making useful mem- 
bers of society of 
those who but for its 
ministrations might 
remain so long un- 
aided that the best 
possibilities of their 
lives would be _ per- 
manently blunted or 
destroyed. ‘* The 
difference between 
the neglected and 
the edueated  sight- 
MARTHA. less child,” says Mr. 
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Anagnos, “is almost incredibly great. 
While the former wends his way through 
life like an unkempt creature, the latter, 
gladdened by the genial warmth of 
knowledge and fitted for the discharge 
of duty and for general usefulness, takes 
his position as a member of the human 
family, contributes his share to the com- 
mon weal, and enjoys the privileges and 
fulfils the obligation of citizenship, thus 
forming an integral part of society.” 

The educational value of such an 
institution is not expended wholly upon 
the children under its sheltering wings. 
There is a reflex influence upon all who 
come within the pale of the Kinder- 
garten which makes for a deepening of 
the noblest sentiment, a heightening of 
aspiration to comprehend more fully the 
Divine Power revealed through His chil- 
dren, often through the humblest of 
them. 

The remarkable progress toward the 
ends to which the Kindergarten for the 
Blind offers as yet a unique means is 
shown but in part through its training of 
very young children. The world mar- 
velled over what Dr. Howe was able to 
accomplish in teaching Laura Bridgman ; 
yet there are now four Laura Bridgmans 
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who have been gathered into the haven 
of the parent institution in South Boston 


and into the Kindergarten. JDumbness 
happily may now be stricken from the 
description of these children, for each 
one of the four is learning to speak; and 
though neither will ever hear a sound or 
see a ray of light, yet the soul of each 
child is unfolding within its darkened 
temple in a way that seems to place the 
education which is opening the way to 
this development among the wonders of 
the world. 

There are many deaf, dumb and _ blind 
children in the world. ‘There are several 
in Russia. ‘There they are considered to 
be beyond aid. In Norway and Sweden 
there are as many as there are in the 
United States altogether, the extreme 
climate and the isolation of the people 
seeming to conspire toward the direful 
result of multiplying these pitiful cases of 
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children who cannot hear, who cannot 
speak because they cannot hear and so 
do not learn the sounds by which we ex- 
press our thoughts, and who cannot see. 
A Swedish lady who spent several months 
in this country, for part of which time 
she was the guest of Mr. Anagnos, has 
collected in Sweden five of the blind 
and deaf-mutes there, and 1s_teach- 
ing them. ‘The first deafand dumb child 
to be taught to speak was a little girl in 
Norway; and it is interesting to recall 
that in 1844, at the time when Horace 
Mann, to whom Boston owes her admi- 
rable school for deaf-mutes, went to 
Europe on his wedding tour, he brought 
home the first inspiration for teaching 
articulation to deaf-mutes. Oddly enough 
Ir. Howe also upon his wedding journey 
went to Europe at this same time, and 
part of the inspiration of the studies then 
of these two men, who were close friends, 
appeared in the after training of Laura 
Bridgman. but the art was young in 
those days, and Laura Bridgman’s ac- 
complishments, wonderful as they were 
for her day and generation, pale into the 
background of beginnings, although they 
lose nothing of the significance of a nota- 
ble commencement, beside what is being 
accomplished with deaf, dumb and _ blind 
children in Boston to-day. 

Helen Kellar, whose name and fame 
are now world-wide, 1s the oldest of the 
children who must be counted the chief 
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glory of the teaching being perfected at 


the Kindergarten for the blind. Helen, 
who is sixteen years old, and several years 
ago entered the main school at South 
Boston, was born fortunately into a family 
whose circumstances from the first made 
it possible for her to have the constant 
attendance of a private teacher who had 
been trained in the Perkins Institution, 
Hence her development, thanks also to 
her own exceptionally gifted nature, 
might have been equally great with the 
parent school alone assisting. But to the 
Kindergarten itself belongs the unlimited 
credit of having brought light where there 
was only darkness and seemingly hope- 
less silence, into the lives of Willie Eliza- 
beth Robin, Edith ‘Thomas and 
‘Tommy Stringer. 

Local readers are familiar with the 
main facts in the lives of these chil- 
dren and of the wonders of the art 
which is unlocking their imprisoned 
lives despite their terrible deprivation 
of faculties. ‘This even ceases to 
seem terrible in the light of the mar- 
vels which the children themselves 
are. ‘The change which has taken 
place in little ‘Tommy Stringer since 
his admission to the Kindergarten,” 
says the last report, “‘is truly marvel- 
lous.” ‘Three years was 
brought to the Kindergarten from a 
Pittsburg hospital, whence he was 
about to be sent to the almshouse, 
being but a poor orphan. He could 
barely walk, and if left to himself 
would creep, — a mere mass of vital 
clay, — feeble, helpless, inert, appar- 
ently without much intelligence, and 
devoid as it would seem of most of 
the ordinary impulses of young crea- 
tures. He knew nothing but to make 
a erying noise if thwarted in his desire 
to hold something which he wanted. ‘The 
same sound was his only means of making 
known his hunger or thirst. ‘This was 
his condition in the spring of 1891, when 
he was admitted to the Kindergarten. 
“ Through the parental care and spe- 
cial training’’—again quoting the report— 
“which he has received under the roof 
of the infant institution, he has been 
transformed into a fine boy, instinct with 
life and spirit, active and sprightly, 


abounding in good nature, and not want- 
ing either in obstinacy or in mischievous 
propensities. He was eminently suc- 
cessful in some deeds of mischief, such 
as throwing small ttensils out of the pan- 
try window, putting soap down the pump, 
andsoon. ... He hasa sense of humor 
and appreciates fun even when it is at 
his own expense. ‘The question, ‘ What 
is your name?’ having occurred in the 
reading lesson, ‘T’om’s teacher had said to 
him, ‘And what is vour name?’ ‘Tom 
was naughty about replying, but finally, 
after having to stand on a chair a short 
time, he consented to say: ‘Tom.’ The 
next day when his book was opened for 
a new lesson, he turned the leaf back to 


the old one, found the line, ‘ What is your 
name ?’ — shouted ‘Tom!’ at the top of 
his voice, made a motion in the direction 
of the chair, smiled as much as to say, 
‘What a fuss | made over nothing!’ and 
then settled himself down for the new 
reading.”” ‘Tommy has a vocabulary of 
many hundred words, can articulate words 
and speak several short sentences, reads 
by touch, can carry on a conversation 
about anything he knows about, which, 
printed, makes a little “ composition ” 
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that would do credit 
to any child of his 
age. He will spell 
into his teacher’s 
hand the request to 
be excused from the 
table when he has 
finished eating, and 
folds his napkin 
neatly before he gets 
down from his chair. 
He is as full of mis- 
chief as ever any live 
boy was, but has a 
sweet disposition and 
an affectionate one; 
plays with all the 
abandon of any 
child, and suff- 


Kellar, upon whose 
loving heart ‘Tom- 
my’s friendless con- 
dition has rested 
very heavily. ‘The 
cost of caring for 
such a child is of 
course great even at 
its lowest terms, 
since he must have a 
special teacher and 
constant care. 
Edith Thomas, 
who in common 
with the other three 
children born 
with all her facul- 
ties, and then lost 
sight and hearing 


ciently master of the 
situation to be able 
to carry letters from 
the school to the corner, where he puts 
them into the letter-box unaided. He 
learns quickly anything which he takes 
an interest in; and all in all, though he 
is making his way against appalling odds, 
yet, thanks to the merciful intervention of 
the Kindergarten, where he will remain 
if the necessary funds are forthcoming, 
his salvation is visible. His support has 
been thus far subscribed by generous 
friends in and about Boston, a large sum 
having come through the efforts of Helen 


ISABEL GREELEY. 


through illness, is 
nearly of Helen’s 
age, and their friend- 
ship is singularly interesting, although 
they meet but seldom. 

Willie Robin, who comes to the Kin- 
dergarten all the way from ‘Texas, like 
Helen, is a wonderfully interesting child. 
Helen has been called a genius by every 
one who has ever come within the spell 
of her unusually brilliant child mind ; 
but her genius is the reflected genius of 
others. She has an extraordinarily tena- 
cious memory and an uncommon quick- 
ness of perception. She is an omnivo- 
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rous reader, with a nice sense of the 
comparative merit of what she reads. 
She is not original, however, in her men- 
tal make-up. Her head is filled with 
ideas, but they are the ideas of other 
people. In fine, Helen imitates. Willie 
is acreator. In her education, the fact 
that there is such a thing as teaching a 
child too much has been ever kept in 
view. She has been encouraged to think 
her own thoughts part of the time instead 
of perpetually dwelling upon the beautiful 
thoughts of others. One who has seen 
much of her says: “ Willie is a delightful 
piece of humanity, —a materialized 
sunbeam, if ever there was one.” 

None but those who have been in 
daily association with these wonderful 
children can have any just estimate 
of them or their wonder-working tui- 
tion. Happily very full reports are 
made from day to day by their indi- 
vidual teachers; and from these re- 
ports and the recorded talks and 
letters of the children themselves 
some idea may be formed even by 
outsiders, of the great victory ad- 
vanced education is winning with tre- 
mendous odds against it. 

If one thinks for a moment of the 
horrible problem presented in sud- 
denly losing, while in the height of 
the powers of manhood or woman- 
hood, the ability to see, to hear or to 
speak, the contingency is appalling. 
But one would recover equilibrium 
and pick up the knotted and twisted 
threads of life again, because the 
mind would come to the rescue of 
the afflicted body. ‘The problem which 
instructors of blind deaf-mutes have to 
solve is that of developing a mind in an 
infant who can hear nothing and see 
nothing, who knows nothing to say nor 
how to say it if it did. Tremendous as 
the problem is for the principals, the 
process is one of never-ending fascina- 
tion for all who meet the wonderful quar- 
tet made up of Helen, Edith, Willie and 
Tommy, and contrast their likeness to 
all brightly individual children with the 
mental blank which the children were a 
few years ago when compared with other 
babies who had speech, ears to hear, and 
eyes to see. 


“How did you ever begin?” The 
teachers who have been the special at- 
tendants and instructors of the quartet 
are bombarded with this question. ‘The 
reply might well be that each one began 
with her whole heart and soul, and had 
never ceased employing them. Stripped 
of the infinite patience, the exquisite 
tact and the true kindergartner’s real 
love for her work, which makes it to her 
a blessed privilege, a teacher’s first steps 
with a blind deaf-mute are timed some- 
what to suit the temperament of the child, 
vet based upon a well-defined system. 
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When Willie Robin entered the Kin- 
dergarten, she was six and a half years 
old, and could make known her wants 
only by signs. She became interested in 
the children at once, singled out one 
little blind girl as her companion, and 
followed her everywhere. No direct 
teaching was attempted at first, the little 
girl being allowed to run about, to be- 
come acquainted with the members of 
the household and familiar with the 
buildings and her surroundings in all their 
details. Meanwhile her teacher was 
studying her and trying to win her affec- 
tion. Her love of order was noticeable, 
and it was soon apparent that an appeal 
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to her understanding was more 
effective than the use of any 
force. Her bath afforded an 
early illustration of this. Hav- 
ing no mutual language, her 
teacher could not explain her 
wishes before undertaking to 
give Willie her first bath. ‘The 
child was very strong, and re- 
sisted with all her might, so 
that her teacher, Miss ‘Thayer, 
required considerable help be- 
fore she succeeded in bringing 
her within reasonable control. 
The next time Miss ‘Thayer be- 
gan by taking her charge into 
the bath-room, showing her the 
water and allowing her to see 


garten Willie’s lessons began. 
Three words were selected, — 
Jan, hat and ring, —and pro- 
vided with the corresponding 
objects. Miss ‘Thayer seated 
herself beside her little pupil, 
and began work in real earnest. 
She gave Willie a small fan, al- 
lowed her to examine it and 
use it, then made the letters, 
f-a-n, in the child’s hand. She 
gave her another fan, again 
spelling the word; and after 
showing her several fans of 
different styles, spelling the 
word each time, she took a hat, 
and repeated the lesson with 
that object. After a little while 


(with her hands) that one of = “I'M Nor WILLIF Willie grew mischievous and 
her companions was undress- #RIEN, 1M WILLIE hid in her apron the hand in 


ing. Then Willie understood 
what was expected, and without 
the slightest hesitation began to prepare 
for the bath, which she really enjoyed. 
One day she became interested in a set 
of alphabet blocks and in tracing the 
raised letters upon their sides; so her 
teacher sat down beside her and made 
in the manual alphabet the same letter 
which the child was examining on the 
block, — and soon Willie tried to imitate 
her in making the letters. 

A week after her arrival at the Kinder- 


SUNSHINE,” which the teacher had spelled 


the words to her. In the 
gymnastic class she did not in the least 
understand the exercises, and was some- 
what troublesome ; but when in the after- 
noon she received her first lesson in 
kindergarten occupations, she did much 
better. Withthe help of her teacher she 
wove a mat with splints, and then began 
to string alternately a ball and a cube. 
This she liked so much that she was un- 
willing to leave it when the bell rang for 
recess. ‘The lessons upon the words fan, 
hat and ring were repeated 
day after day, and she was 
taught to fashion the articles 
with paper and with clay. 
Four days after the first lesson, 
her teacher gave her a lump 
of clay, spelled Aas in her 
hand, and by signs indicated 
that she wished Willie to 
make one. She repeated the 
spelling several times, and then 
left the child to herself, and 
awaited the result. To her 
surprise and delight, her little 
pupil produced a hat.. Yet 
she could not be sure that it 
was not by a happy accident 
that the child had hit upon 
the right object. She wished 
to test her. The day before, 
the child had made, with the 
help of her teacher, first a hat 
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and then a fan, and Miss Thayer had al- 
ready seen that she was inclined to repeat 
things in the exact order in which they 
were first learned. ‘To test her knowl- 
edge of the word, therefore, she again 
called for a hat, — and again the little 
girl modelled a hat. ‘Then her teacher 
spelled f-a-n; and Willie made this also, 
after a little hesitation. She was not 
asked to make it again; but having made 
two hats, she seemed inclined to make 
two fans. Four days later her teacher’s 
diary records that she spelled the three 
words. ‘Iwo days later she was given a 
lesson in the actual use of language. She 
dressed herself for a walk, putting on 
everything except her hat, which her 
teacher had put out of her reach, so that 
she might ask for it in finger speech. 
This she did not seem inclined to do, 
and even sought to avoid it by pretend- 
ing to be sick, by wanting water, and 
other things. But her teacher persevered, 
and at last, finding that her pretences 
were of no avail, the child yielded and 
tried to spell Aa#. The next day she 
was observed spelling the word in her 
own hand. ‘Three days later she was 
taught the words dread and war, and 
was again seen spelling words in her 
hand. ‘Thus in less than two weeks from 
her first lesson the little girl was begin- 
ning to talk to herself by the manual 
alphabet. In the mean time she had made 
the acquaintance of Edith, the older blind 
deaf-mute ; and their acquaintance was a 
peculiarly touching one. Edith, compre- 
hending that Willie’s condition was like 
her own, began to help teaching her as 
she herself had learned; and it was in 
part due to Edith’s child-help with Willie 
in the gymnastic exercises that the smaller 
girl began to be amenable to these les- 
sons. Eighteen days after Willie took 
her first lesson she voluntarily asked for 
something for the first time, placing her 
mug before her teacher and _ spelling 
w-a-t-e-r, 

In a month Willie had learned twelve 
words, and three weeks later had a 
vocabulary of eighty words. In March 
following her first lesson in the last of 
December, she asked in finger speech 
for a mug of cold water, instead of fold- 
ing her arms and beating them savagely 
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upon her breast, which had been her 
only means of asking for water three 
months previous ; and having been taught 
to say, “ Please may Willie go to Bos- 
ton?” she of her own accord said, 
“Please may Willie have a_handker- 


chief?” In nine months she knew and 
used correctly four hundred words, un- 
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derstood questions asked of her, and 
often voluntarily asked questions of others. 

The successive stages and continual 
progression in the education of this child 
are most interesting. She is a beautiful, 
golden-haired little lassie, whose voice, 
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SPOKEN BY HERSELF AND AFTERWARD WRITTEN OUT. 


now that she uses it in articulate speech, 
is so natural that it seems difficult to 
believe she cannot hear the voice of 
those about her. Her affectional nature 
began to develop early in her life at the 
Kindergarten. Her mother had wisely 
perceived inher own home the importance 
of discipline for the unfortunate child ; 
and although on a few occasions during 
the first months of her school life she 
displayed, with her primitive means of 
expression, considerable passion, when 
thwarted in her desires, her fits of naughti- 


ness have been comparatively few and of 
short duration. During the past two 
years she has made long strides, and has 
become so familiar with all the parts of 
speech that she not only comprehends 
them thoroughly, but uses them intelli- 
gently. She converses now 
with astonishing rapidity, 
both with the manual alpha- 
bet and with articulate 
speech. A fair idea of her 
handwriting and use of words 
may be obtained from the 
fac-simile of one of her 
little compositions accom- 
panying this article. Mr. 
Anagnos says that so far as 
originality in its true sense 
is concerned, Willie has no 
equal in the other blind and 
deaf people who have come 
under his observation. 
Every care is taken to aid 
the germination of the fine 
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of the child, and to nip in 
the bud any tendencies to- 
ward vanity and _ frivolity 
which may accidentally be 
fostered in her. ‘The influ- 
ences about the children in 
qn a. the Kindergarten all tend to 
dk keep them simple and nat- 
ural in manners and 
thoughts, and to make them 
happy, sensible and healthy, 
in body, mind and soul. 
Willie’s vacation life is a 
source of the keenest inter- 
est to those whom she visits. 
Once since she came north 
she has visited her parents 
in ‘lexas, her teacher accompanying her. 
Last summer, as at previous times, she 
was the guest of devoted friends who live 
in Hingham, whom she has met since 
she came to the Kindergarten. It was 
while visiting them two years ago that 
she made one of her inimitably comical 
observations upon her self-conducted 
studies in natural history. Anent caudal 
appendages, she had discovered all by 
herself that cats differ from dogs in their 
manner of waving their tails. ‘“ Cats’ 
tails,’’ Willie announced off-hand one 
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day to Mr. Anagnos, who was visiting 
her, “go up and down,” — waving her 
hand gently down, up, down, up; “ dogs’ 
tails go from left to right,’’— making 
similar motions with her hand. How 
many seeing children have discovered 
this difference? Willie has an unflagging 
interest in nature study, especially zool- 
ogy. “The pleasure of having such a 
creature as the stuffed baby tiger for 
manipulation,” we read in the last annual 
report, which contains a great fund of 
interesting observations upon Willie, 
Tommy and the others, “or of being re- 
galed with the story of a mountain lion 
while Miss Johnson is telling it to the rest 
of the girls, she considers entrancing. 
Her eager questions manifest attention 
and understanding, and her earnest lit- 
up face is beautiful to see. The ex- 
pressive beauty of the child’s face is 
brought out much more strikingly, how- 
ever, when she is sharing a conversation 
on higher themes, wherein, for instance, 
questions of love or duty awaken her 
thought. ‘There is a sacred fascination 
in watching the play of mind and soul 
upon her mobile features. Each deli- 
cate fleeting change can be traced, and 
the deeper impress of noble feelings 
plainly seen. ‘The world might then be 
challenged to show a sweeter sight.” 
Willie’s imagination is very vivid. Miss 
Emilie Poulsson, one of the graduates 
of the Perkins school of teachers, and 
a woman of rare culture, one who has 
been a warm friend of: Willie, writing 
of her observations made from long 
and close acquaintance with the child, 
says: “The magic light of her imagi- 
nation plays over everything that she 
does.” 

It has been mistakenly said that 
Willie is being kept in ignorance of 
God and all that pertains to religion, in 
order to test the point whether the hu- 
man soul has an innate consciousness of a 
Supreme Being and will of itself develop 
a conception of God and of its relations 
to him. “Even if such were the inten- 
tion,’’ says Mr. Anagnos, “it would not 
be possible to carry out such an experi- 
ment; nor is it attempted. But the 
mind ofa child so peculiarly shut in from 
infancy can for a long time afford but 


the slightest and most incongruous mate- 
rial out of which to form ideas upon sub- 
jects which engage the best intellects. 
The object is therefore first to develop 
her mind, to teach her to think for her- 
self and to study the causes of things, 
but to refrain from inculcating any creed 
or form of doctrinal belief until her in- 
tellectual training is sufficiently advanced 
to afford her some basis for personal con- 
viction ; in short, to allow her the time, 
opportunity and material with which to 
form her own belief, instead of thrusting 
upon her the ready-made doctrines of 
any sect or individual.” : 
The deeds and needs of the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind deserve several vol- 
umes, for they concern not an individual 
alone, nor a class, nor even a community, 
but are the corner-stone in a system which 
at close range shows it to be working 
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wonders ; and in perspective it is seen to 
concern itself intimately with one phase 
of the great sociological problem of the 
times. 

The Kindergarten for the Blind holds 
a unique and most important position 
among the educational institutions of the 
world ; and if we wish to give it the full- 
est and freest scope to “ let its deeds be 
witness to its worth,’ it must have appre- 
ciation as well as money. It needs both 
in large measure. 

The sightless little ones at the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind are a benediction 
upon the lives of those who have helped 
to place them there ; but there are others 
knocking at its closed doors, closed to 
them because every available inch of 
space is occupied. The infant institu- 
tion just at the beginning of its power 
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is harassed and cramped for money. 
“What has been accomplished at the 
Kindergarten is but a small part of what 
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remains to be achieved,” says Mr. Anag- 
nos. The Christmas time is a fitting 
time for us to think about it. 


THE SHADOW ON 


THE RED HOUSE. 


A TALE OF ‘THE REVOLUTION, 


By Frederick H. Cogswell. 


N a green valley among the hills 
of Amity, by the side of a rip- 
pling brook, stands an old red 
farmhouse, once the scene of busy 
labors and pastoral content, but 
long since deserted and dropping 
to decay. The great square 

chimney shows signs of crumbling. ‘The 
diminutive window panes have one by 
one been shattered by the unerring aim 
of passing urchins, until the piles of old 
iron and other rubbish within are plainly 
visible from the road. Old-fashioned 
rose bushes have choked the doorway in 
their untrimmed growth, and numerous 
boughs of white snowball droop from one 
corner. 

The old house is so completely a thing 
of the past that its existence is seldom 
noted. The children on their way to 
the neighboring schoolhouse stop to lean 
over the railing of the little bridge that 
spans the brook and watch the tiny dace 
that dart about in the shallow pool; but 
rarely give the old house even a passing 
glance. They sometimes stare at the 
rusty insurance plate over the door and 
wonder what it means. Now and then 
they go so far as to pick a rose or a 
spray of snowball; but the boldest of 
them would as soon think of raising a 
coffin lid as of lifting the latch of that 
mysterious door. 

In years gone by there was a horse- 
shoe nailed overhead to keep the witches 
away. Many a time (so the old folks 
used to say) has acertain particular witch 
paused in her ride over the mountains 
from Salem, bent on mischief to that 
household. But no sooner would she 
alight from her broom and rest her sharp 
chin on the handle, peering in at the 
bright windows, than her black cat would 


set up a horrible wailing. . Then she would 
know that the cat’s eyes (being good in 
the darkness) had seen a_horse-shoe ; 
and with a scream of rage and disap- 
pointment she would call the cat to her 
shoulder, jump astride the broom, and 
fly away to work her devilish arts on less 
protected houses. Finally, when enlight- 
enment had taken such a hold that the 
witches left for greener fields and greener 
people, the horse-shoe was taken down, 
and the insurance plate came to preside 
over the destinies of the house. Nowthe 
insurance plate, as well as the witches, 
has had its day and is seen no more in 
the land; but this one still remains, as 
if by special dispensation, to protect the 
ghostly inhabitants of the old red house. 
On the evening of the fourth of July, 
1779, 2 young man and a young woman 
sat in the parlor of the old house. The 
man was of rugged build, though he 
had the air of a student. His shaven 
face showed lines of determination, 
though softened by an almost womanly 
tenderness. He was in his twenty-fourth 
year. There was something about his 
face that told of uncommon executive 
force coupled with a character to be 
trusted. His companion looked scarcely 
more than a girl, though she was quite 
nineteen. She was fair and slender, and 
wore her golden hair fastened with a top- 
comb in the manner of the last century. 
“A year seems a long time to wait,” 
the young man was saying; “ though it 
will come to an end, I suppose, like all 
other years. Then they will suddenly 
change, and begin to slip by too rapidly, 
because we shall be so happy together.” 
“You will be too busy to notice its 
flight, David,’’ said Hester Lines. “ It 
is I who shall watch the long days drag 
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by, as I wait here among the hills. But 
I can climb to yonder hilltop every 
morning, and watch you ride into town 
on old Tom’s back; then I will come 
back and dream of the future as | work, 
and of the great lawyer you will have 
become by the time this long year is 
past.” 

David laughed. “ Only reflected great- 
ness, Hester, my dear. Mr. Ingersoll will 
furnish all the greatness for the firm’s 
need. I, as the junior partner, shall 
work hard, learn the ins and outs of the 
profession, and perhaps now and then 
try a case. ‘There has to be a plodder 
in every combination, to balance the 
brilliancy, you know.”’ 

“Mr. Ingersoll himself says better 
things of you,” said Hester proudly. 
“He told father the other day that you 
were already one of the best equipped 
lawyers in the state; that he knew the 
difference between you and others when 
he invited you into pirtnership.”’ 

“ He is always saying generous things 
of his friends,’’ replied David, blushing 
slightly, as lawyers are not wont to do. 

“T have confidence in his judgment,” 
said Hester. 

“Let’s climb the hill and see the 
moon rise,’’ said David suddenly, turning 
the conversation from himself. 

“T’ll speak to mother.” 

In a moment Hester was back and, 
slipping her hand into David’s, they 
walked to the turnpike east of the house 
and climbed the hill. Mrs. Lines looked 
out of her window toward the hill a half 
hour later. There on the top stood 
David and Hester. He was folding her 
in his arms, her head resting on his 
shoulder. The moon was directly back 
of them, and they were silhouettes against 
the great yellow disk. 

“ Happy children !”’ sighed Mrs. Lines, 
who was herself not yet out of her thirties. 
“Those days come but once in a life- 
time.” 

Mrs. Lines was proud of her prospec- 
tive son-in-law, as was the whole town for 
that matter. He was but four years out 
of college, yet his wit and eloquence and 
his success at the bar were already the 
subject of comment far outside of. his 
town and county. He had been offered, 
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some months before, a position as aid- 
de-camp on the staff of General Putnam ; 
but tempting as was the opportunity for 
military distinction, he accepted the offer 
of Mr. Ingersoll. ‘This brought him into 
the thick of the largest law practice in the 
county, and he solaced his soldierly am- 
bition by acting as captain of the Amity 
minute men, ready on an instant’s notice 
to drop.all else and march to the country’s 
defence. 

Hester on the hilltop now was just saying 
that she hoped he would never have to go 
to war, and he was assuring her that such 
a possibility was too remote to cause her 
the slightest worry. 

“For those who go sometimes never 
come back, David,” said Hester, clinging 
to him as though there was certainty, at 
least, In present possession. 

“Sometimes, darling; but we are not 
losing many men now. Besides, with 
General Washington holding West Point, 
and Sir Henry Clinton lying powerless in 
New York, the outlook for active fighting 
for anybody is very dim. Clinton don’t 
dare to move in any direction lest Wash- 
ington slip down the river and rob him 
of New York; and Washington sits as 
quietly as the sphinx waiting to tire the 
British out. No, Hester, 1 am only in 
danger of being killed by kindness — and 
love.” 

They had been sitting on a rock at the 
summit for nearly an hour, talking over a 
thousand plans, when they saw a sudden 
flash of flame shoot out horizontally over 
the waters of the harbor, five miles away ; 
and before either could exclaim at the 
strange occurrence, there came a booming 
sound across the valley, rolling in suc- 
ceeding echoes among the hills. They 
both sprang to their feet. 

“ What can it be?” cried Hester. 

David listened intently without reply- 
ing. A minute later there was a second 
flash and report, and then another. 

“Cannon,”’ said David quietly. 

“ Oh, what can it mean?” 

David put his arm about her waist and 
listened for further sounds, but none 
came. 

“ Only a few British men-of-war drop- 
ping anchor in the harbor,” he said 
finally. 
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“ But what business have they here ?”’ 

“They have been sailing eastward 
from New York for two days. A courier 
arrived yesterday from Norwalk saying 
they were headed this way, but they are 
evidently bound for New London or New- 
port and are only stopping for the night. 
Two or three years ago they did the 
same thing, and everybody was need- 
lessly scared.” 

Although David felt no alarm, Hester 
became silent, and they finally went 
home. It was Sunday evening, and after 
talking for a half hour with Dr. and Mrs. 
Lines, David made ready to go. Just 
then Ebenezer Beecher came down the 
road, all out eof breath, to inquire the 
cause of the firing, and David explained 
what he had heard in town. A little 
later Henry Hotchkiss came from the 
opposite direction on a similar errand. 

“Captain Perkins,” said Beecher to 
David, “I don’t like the looks of this. 
We may find the hornets on our backs 
by sunrise.” 

“The Amity minute men are always 
ready,” replied David, shutting his teeth 
together and drawing himself up to his 
full height. There was no sign of the 
lover about him now. ‘The eyes that 
had been filled with such tenderness 
an hour ago now blazed with fierce reso- 
lution. 

“It may be but a false alarm after all,”’ 
said Hotchkiss. “ ‘There would be no- 
body to fight here if they landed, except 
a few women and children and what 
militia could be called together. I think, 
as the captain says, that they are more 
likely only making a night stop.” 

“They can burn the town, as they 
did Danbury two years ago,’ retorted 
Beecher. ‘They are never at a loss for 
something devilish to do.” 

“ There is but one thing that is abso- 
lutely certain,” said David, “ and that is 
the necessity of being ready for whatever 
comes.” 

The discussion ran on in a similar 
strain, and finally Ephraim Sperry came 
galloping down from the mills at the 
head of the ravine. 

“‘Captain, have you seen the fires? ”’ 
he exclaimed, reining his panting horse 
up to the gate. 
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No,” said David, “ but we have been 
hearing cannon.”’ 

“T have heard no sound,”’ said Sperry, 
“but from the top of the mountain half 
an hour ago I saw a lighton Beacon Hill. 
I watched fora little, and thought it might 
be a barn; but in a few minutes another 
began to blaze on the brow of West Rock, 
and about the same time one on the Al- 
lingtown Heights. Then I knew they 
were signal fires.”’ 

“We had best go and make sure there 
is no mistake,”’ said David. And lead- 
ing the way to the hilltop where he and 
Hester had stood, he saw a mighty 
volume of flame and smoke shooting up 
from West Rock, and a bright reflec- 
tion on the clouds in the direction of 
the Allingtown Heights. ‘They were too 
low down to get any effect from Beacon 
Hill. After watching a few minutes they 
adjourned to David’s house, just under 
the hill, to hold a further consulta- 
tion. By midnight there were forty 
men gathered at the captain’s house 
with muskets in hand and ammunition 
pouches slung over their shoulders, 
ready to march at the first word of 
command. 

“This means one of two things,”’ said 
David, who was able to keep a better 
track of events than his neighbors. 
“These men-of-war are either merely 
stopping overnight on their way: east- 
ward, or there is to be an attack on the 
town. If they are only using our harbor 
for an anchorage, we will gladly wave 
them a farewell while watching from the 
hilltop. If they mean mischief, we can 
also learn that as soon as it is light, from 
the same lookout, and we will be in the 
town before they are. If they attempt 
an attack, they will find three thousand 
men under arms to oppose them within 
six hours of sunrise. Every town for 
twenty miles around will respond to those 
signal fires to-night. At this very mo- 
ment hundreds of men are gathered as 
we are, making ready to march, for it has 
been so arranged that these fires shall be 
lighted on every mountain at the first 
sign of danger.” 

“ Had we not better go at once?” said 
eighteen-year-old Abner Marvin, catch- 
ing his musket from the corner where it 
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had been standing. ‘“ Amity should be 
the first town to be heard from.” 

“I know that every man present feels 
that way,” said the captain, noting the 
enthusiasm of the youth, “but we can 
accomplish more and march quicker to 
the right point by waiting until daylight. 
Then we can act intelligently. If this is 
a false alarm, we need not goatall. If 
we are wanted, every man must do his 
duty. God grant that for the sake of the 
women and children down there in the 
town our services may not be needed!” 

When David had finished speaking, a 
slight sound caused everybody to turn 
toward the doorway. ‘There, with one 
foot on the sill and the other on the 
stone step below, stood the venerable 
Parson Woodbridge with his musket over 
his shoulder. 

|’ve been preaching and praying all 
day, and now I am ready to fight,”’ said 
the minister, before the company had 
time to recover from its surprise. 

“We are glad to see you, Mr. Wood- 
bridge,”’ said David, “ for we may have 
serious work for to-morrow ; but we shall 
not need you as asoldier. Your services 
may be required in other matters before 
another sun has set.”’ 

“ Should there be a battle,” replied the 
minister firmly, ‘‘ my duty will be on the 
field. We are not an organized army ; 
we are individual men who are ready to 
resist a dastardly attack upon the lives 
and property of our neighbors, and I do 
not wish to be counted any less a man 
than the rest of you.”’ 

“Then come in,” said David. “A 
brave man is always welcome here.”’ 
While conducting him to a seat he whis- 
pered, “ Have a care, for you are to 
marry me next spring.” 

** May God spare me until then!” re- 
sponded the old minister aloud, grasping 
the captain’s hand, at which the latter 
smiled, and everybody wondered what 
had called forth so sudden a demonstra- 
tion. 

“Now give us a little speech, Mr. 
Woodbridge,” said David. “ Then we 
will send a watch to the hill, and the 
rest of the men will lie down for a nap. 
Every man’s heart is in the right place, 
but a good word is always timely.” 
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The minister stood by his chair and 
spoke a few minutes on the events of 
the war, its causes, and the three years 
of American independence, which he 
hoped those around him would live long 
to perpetuate. He urged all to remem- 
ber that agreat problem was being worked 
out, and that, under God, the result lay 
with the wisdom and courage of each in- 
dividual man. When he had done, the 
captain made a short address concerning 
the arrangements for the morrow. ‘Then 
a watch was stationed on the hill, and 
the men stretched themselves on the 
ground in the captain’s yard for as much 
sleep as could be got under such excite- 
ment. David put Mr. Woodbridge into 
his own bed, then went up the road to 
bid Hester be brave, if he should find 
her still up. She was watching from the 
parlor window, and ran to meet him as 
he approached. No member of the 
Lines family had thought of retiring. 

“QOh, David, shall I ever see you 
again?” cried Hester, throwing her arms 
around his neck and burying her face on 
his shoulder. 

“Cheer up, little one,” said David. 
“It may be nothing. Suppose there 
should be a skirmish, we shall drive them 
away like sheep! If they come at all, 
they will come looking only for old men 
and women and children. When they 
find three thousand armed men waiting 
to receive them, they will knock each 
other over in their scramble to get back 
to their boats! ”’ 

“ But I am so scared, David! Oh, my 
love, do not let anything hurt you !”’ 

“Not if it can be helped, darling. 
My little girl doesn’t like being a sol- 
dier’s sweetheart.” 

Hester burst into weeping and refused 
to be comforted. David led her back 
to the house, and stayed until long after 
one, when their ears were again startled 
by a booming of cannon, this time 
nearer. 

“Tt is the alarm gun at New Haven,” 
said David, “and means that an attack 
is feared. But it is only a precaution,” 
he added, seeing the look of terror in 
Hester’s eyes. “ It is always best to be 
prepared, you know ; if the danger passes, 
everybody feels that the prudent thing 
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has been done. I regret it most, darling, 
because it calls me away from you. Bea 
brave girl, and I will be with you in a few 
hours.”’ 

He kissed her again and again, and 
tore himself away and went over to the 
hilltop. 

“What means the gun, captain?”’ 
asked the watch as he reached the sum- 
mit. 

An extra alarm — a warning to the 
people to pack their valuables and make 
ready to get them away with the women 
and children on short notice.” 

“It looks serious.” 

“Only a wise prudence. It will be 
impossible to learn the intentions of the 
British until they make some move,—and 
that they will not do before daylight.” 

There was but little more than two 
hours to wait; and after instructing the 
watch to notify him in case of new de- 
velopments, David went to his house and 
threw himselfon a lounge. Sleep blessed 
his eyes for an hour, but when the first 
faint gray hint of light appeared in the 
east he was standing on the hilltop. 
Half his men were there with him, and 
all strained their eyes for a sight of 
the harbor. It seemed ages until it was 
really light enough to see so far. At last 
the dim forms of the men-of-war could 
be seen at the entrance of the bay, five 
miles from the town. 

“How many do you make, captain? 
asked Ephraim Sperry, while David was 
using his spy-glass. 

“Tt looks like seven or eight men-of- 
war and about twenty transports,” replied 
David, — “a pretty formidable showing.”’ 

They waited eagerly for the first sign 
of life on board; but not a movement 
could be noted until five o’clock. Then, 
just as the sun lighted up the harbor, 
there rose a puff of smoke from the side 
of the flagship, and instantly a string 
of boats dropped from every vessel into 
the water and pulled rapidly for the west 
shore. The glistening bayonets could be 
plainly seen over each boat. 

“They are landing,” said David. 
““ Now we know the worst. The town is 
doomed unless we can save it.”’ 

Aftera breakfast of bread and coffee 
hurriedly swallowed, the men fell into 
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line and began marching toward the 
town. As they approached the village of 
Hotchkisstown, — now Westville, — just 
outside of New Haven, they saw streams 
of people fleeing toward the open country. 
Some were carrying feather beds and 
bundles of clothing. One old man passed 
them leading a cow, and he was tugging 
away so frantically at the rope that the 
head of the reluctant beast seemed in 
danger of coming off. Women were 
carrying babies in arms and half dragging 
others that were old enough to walk, and 
some were loudly bewailing the necessity 
of leaving their furniture behind. One 
woman, whom David knew as the keeper 
of a little shop, was carrying a cat in her 
arms as carefully as if it were her dearest 
treasure. 

‘“‘What’s the matter in town, Mistress 
Cone?”’ asked David. 

“Oh, Mr. Perkins, the British are 
coming, and they are going to murder all 
the houses and burn the families ! ”’ cried 
the bewildered woman. 

As they entered the village they saw a 
body of men marching in from the west. 
On coming nearer, they recognized the 
Derby militia, with Lieutenant Joseph 
Hull at their head. Each company 
cheered the other, and they marched 
down the broad street side by side. 

“ What’s up?” asked Lieutenant Hull 
as the two companies met. 

“ British going to attack. Landed at 
West Haven at sunrise. Men-of-war in 
the harbor. Possibly a bombardment.” 

“ How’'ll they get into town?” 

“There are but two ways. They can 
cross West Bridge, unless it is guarded, — 
and it is safe to say there will be can- 
non there by this time, — or come around 
through this village and over our bridge. 
We shall in all probability meet them 
here inside of two hours.”’ 

Captain Perkins stationed his men ina 
cornfield near the turn of the road, and 
Lieutenant Hull went across the bridge to 
oppose the enemy there. A little further 
up the road toward New Haven earth- 
works had been thrown up, behind which 
were posted the local militia and volun- 
teers. 

At nine o’clock cannonading began to 
be heard from the direction of West 
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Haven, and an occasional rattle of mus- 
ketry. Half an hour later a mounted 
courier came riding into the village, an- 
nouncing that the British, fifteen hundred 
strong, had failed to capture West Bridge, 
and were rapidly marching this way. He 
also stated that a similar body of British 
had landed on the east shore and were 
headed for the town. 

““We can’t stop them,” said Captain 
Perkins to his men, “ but we can do a 
little popping in this cornfield that may 
draw their attention for awhile. Every 
minute that they can be hindered will 
help the defence of the town.”’ 

Soon the British column came in sight 
down the West Haven road, brilliant in 
scarlet coats and flashing arms, but terri- 
ble in power as against the handful that 
opposed them. The fences on either 
side sent up an occasional puff of smoke, 
indicating the position of a patriot and 
his musket. An elderly man in clerical 
garb, half led, half driven by a single 
soldier, was a little in advance of the col- 
umn, and appeared to be acting reluc- 
tantly as guide. The soldier struck him 
a brutal blow with the but of his mus- 
ket, and he fell, only to be brought to 
his feet again by kicks and prods of the 
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bayonet. 
“ Ex-President Daggett of Yale Col- 
lege!” exclaimed David as they drew 


near. ‘‘ What outrage is this? Boys, kill 
the wretch who is abusing him, if you can 
without harming both. Wait until they 
are squarely abreast, then pick your men 
and fire over the wall. Wait a little — 
now !”’ 

Crack! went forty muskets; and half 
as many redcoats showed the result, 
some staggering, some dropping their 
guns, but only one falling. With the per- 
fect discipline of veteran troops they 
moved on as though nothing had hap- 
pened, —on over the bridge, past the 
Derby company’s fire, past the earth- 
works on the rising slope, and toward the 
town. A few fell and were taken pris- 
oners. The Amity and Derby companies 
came up on a run and harassed the mov- 
ing column in side and rear. Hiull, with 
a bravery that was sublime, threw himself 
and his men in front of the enemy and 
poured a murderous fire into the ranks. 


A few shots were fired in return; but 
tramp, tramp, tramp, went the trained 
troops, on toward the doomed town, with 
magnificent precision. 

It was now a question, not whether the 
enemy could be kept from entering, but 
what conditions would be found to exist 
upon their arrival. Of these conditions 
the country militia knew nothing. The 
place might be deserted and given over 
to the pillagers, or it might be filled with 
patriotic troops outnumbering the _in- 
vaders. At Ditch Corner, the northwestern 
boundary of the town, the patriots were 
collected in considerable numbers, ‘and a 
short, sharp, decisive battle was fought 
—decisive in favor of the enemy, for 
while many redcoats bit the dust of the 
hot highway, the main column moved on 
and entered the town. 

It was now high noon, and the place 
was practically deserted. An old man, 
who trusted to his peaceable attitude for 
safety, was shot down in his own door; a 
crazy man was knocked down, pinned to 
the ground by a bayonet driven into the 
mouth, and his tongue cut out; cellars 
were broken into and Santa Cruz rum 
barrels drained ; and the work of destruc- 
tion had begun. Every patriot house 
that was worthy of notice was ransacked ; 
those of the Tories were protected by 
sentinels posted at the door. Silver plate 
and other portable articles of value were 
thrown into bags and carried to the boats 
inthe harbor. Paintings and bric-a-brac 
were mutilated or destroyed. Beds were 
ripped open and pillows torn apart in 
the search for coin and silver. Boxes were 
smashed. Bureaus were pried open with 
bayonets. Cupboard doors were burst in 
with the buts of guns. 

By three o’clock the men were reeling 
through the streets too drunk to do much 
damage. Meanwhile the sound of battle 
was heard to the eastward, showing that the 
enemy was having no easy time in its ap- 
proach from that quarter. Captain Per- 
kins and his command had several sharp 
skirmishes during the day with the 
drunken soldiery, when some honored 
house was being sacked or helpless women 
were insulted. Early in the afternoon 
Abner Marvin, who had been sent to 
observe the operations on the east shore, 
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brought word that. old Mr. English had 
been murdered and mutilated in his own 
house and in the presence of his daughter. 
David took half his men and started for 
the house, to save the daughter if possible 
from the hands of the ruffians. On their 
way they met General Tryon, who had 
come over from the east side, and Sir 
George Collier from the men-of-war, seek- 
ing General Garth, who held the town, to 
hold a council of war. They were con- 
stantly being fired at from windows, but 
passed on unhurt. 

‘The situation was becoming serious 
for the invaders. Bodies of armed men 
were arriving from the neighboring towns 
in such numbers that the British were 
likely to have more trouble than they 
had bargained for. Cannon had been 
brought and placed on the heights com- 
manding the town and at the principal 
exits and entrances. ‘There were not less 
than three thousand men stationed at 
different points to prevent the entry of 
Tryon’s mez. and the departure of Garth’s. 
With their army divided, the patriot 
forces rapidly increasing, and four able 
militia colonels to direct matters, it 
looked as if the British, instead of carry- 
ing out their brilliant plan of catching 
the town between their two divisions, 
were themselves caught in a trap, —a 
Yankee trap, too. Lord Cornwallis had 
told his superiors over in London that the 
American people could never be con- 
quered, that their resources for resistance 
were most surprising and seemed to be 
inexhaustible ; and here was another ex- 
ample. Three thousand veteran soldiers 
had been sent to rob and burna defence- 
less country town, —and before the 
plundering was over and the match ready 
they found themselves opposed by an 
equal number of sober men. 

David did not go to the relief of Miss 
English. As he and his men were near- 
ing the house of Madam Wooster, the 
widow of General David Wooster, who 
had been killed at the burning of Dan- 
bury two years before, a negro slave ran 
out and implored the captain to save her 
mistress. 

“De villains is a-robbin’ de _ house, 
an’ dey is ‘busin’ missus awful!” cried 
the frightened girl. ‘“ Dey swore at her, 
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an’ one of ’em say he knock her ole head 


- off ef she don’ keep still! ” 


This was too much. David had en- 
joyed the hospitality of the house, one of 
the most honored in town, time and 
again. Madam Wooster, the daughter 
of a college president and the beloved 
widow of a popular idol, was the last per- 
son on earth to be subjected to such in- 
dignities. Without waiting for the girl 
to finish, he started on a run for the 
house, followed by his men. They 
jumped the low fence, regardless of the 
gate, and rushed up the steps into the 
broad hall. A redcoat stood guard at 
the rear door. Levelling his musket at 
the men pouring in at the front, he fired. 
The ball entered the captain’s breast, and 
he fell forward on his face, dropping his 
sword as he fell. Dr. Lines and Ephraim 
Sperry stooped and raised him up, while 
Abner Marvin blew the redcoat’s head 
nearly off. They took the wounded man 
into an adjoining room and laid him on 
a bed. The rest cleared the house of 
the pillagers, then returned to the bed- 
room. 

David lay for some time without giving 
any sign of life. They tore open his 
clothing and laid bare the ugly wound, 
which was bleeding freely. They rubbed 
his hands, dashed water into his face, 
and poured brandy down his throat, until 
he finally opened his eyes and gave a 
faint moan. He closed his eyes again 
and seemed to lose consciousness. ‘They 
worked over him for half an hour, but the 
fluttering of the heart grew weaker and a 
deathly paleness began to settle on his 
face. 

“ He is going,” said Ephraim Sperry. 

The lips moved as if trying to say 
something, and Dr. Lines bent to catch 
the words. 

“ David,” he said, “ can you speak?” 

There was something in the voice or 
in the sound of his own name that roused 
the dying man for an instant. The lips 
moved again, and the doctor bent lower. 
The single word “ Hester” was all he 
could hear. 

The captain was dead. Perhaps it 
was their great love for him, perhaps the 
thought of the tender ties suggested by 
his dying word ; whatever the chord that 
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was touched, the strong men wept like 
children as they stood there and looked 
on the tall form stretched lifeless on the 
bed. 

Abner Marvin would not leave the side 
of the man whom he had idolized above 
all others. But this was grim war, and 
though some fell by the bullet, there was 
still fighting for those who remained. 
Four men, including Dr. Lines and Ab- 
ner, were detailed to guard the body and 
protect Madam Wooster; the rest went 
away under command of Ephraim Sperry, 
to give such protection as they might to 
the stricken people. 

At ten o’clock a new guard was sta- 
tioned at the house, and the four who 
had been watching started to take the 
captain’s body home on a stretcher. All 
was quiet in the streets, except for the 
patrolling of the British sentinels. ‘The 
soldiers were asleep on the green, most 
of them dead drunk. When the party 
reached Hotchkisstown village with their 
sad burden, they secured an old horse 
and farm wagon, laid the body in the 
wagon with the still face toward the 
stars, and began to climb the hills. 
The moon was already well up to light 
them on their way—the same moon 
that but yesternight had looked down 
on happier scenes. The horse stopped 
to rest at the top of a hill near David's 
home. 

“What shall we do?” asked Abner. 
“The house is dark.” 

“Take him to Hester,” said Dr. Lines. 
“ Poor child !—this will kill her.”’ 

They could hear the great clock in the 
town striking twelve as they turned into 
the road leading to the Lines house. A 
few rods brought them to the gate. 
Hester had heard them down the road, 
and stood waiting in the doorway. 

“ What is it, father? ’’ she asked trem- 
blingly, as the horse stopped. 

“ David,” said her father, struggling to 
control his emotion. 

Hester gave a cry of agony that was 
never forgotten by those who heard it, 
caught hold of the door for an instant, 
then fell senseless on the floor. 

They buried the captain in the little 
graveyard on the hillside. The church 
would not hold the crowds that came to 
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look on the dead face. Grief that was uni- 
versal— for all hearts were touched —gave 
vent in sobs, and the aged minister’s 
voice broke again and again as he tried 
to speak fittingly of the promising career 
so suddenly cut short. 

Hester sat through it all without a tear. 
Her white face seemed changed to mar- 
ble. When it was over she clasped her 
hands over her broken heart and went 
home. 

Hester’s heart was really buried in 
David’s coffin. It was only a ghostly 
memory of a heart that was left behind. 
She would sit for hours without speak- 
ing or even noting those about her. 
She never smiled again. But she lived 
on until every participant in the events 
of that day had been gathered to the 
fathers. She saw their children and 
their grand-children in turn take their 
places. For her, however, it was mere 
existence. Her life really ended when 
she saw David rush down the road at the 
firing of the alarm gun; and she was 
simply waiting for the time when she 
would join him. She saw that her brood- 
ing grieved those who were dear to her, 
and for their sakes she tried to be cheer- 
ful and helpful. When her parents were 
gone, she lived alone with a family ser- 
vant in the old house, and became known 
as “Aunt Hester.” Everybody loved 
her, she was always so kind and so gen- 
tle; but her romance, as the years went 
on, became almost forgotten. 

“The time will soon come,” she said 
to her companion on her eightieth birth- 
day. “ The waiting is almost over.” 

The servant had heard the same thing 
on every birthday for thirty years, so 
that it meant little to her. She too had 
forgotten the early romance, if she ever 
knew of it, and came to set these sayings 
down as the vagaries of a failing mind. 

“ He is waiting tor me,” Hester would 
say to herself over and over on these 
birthdays. She was thinking of the 
David of sixty years before, waiting to 
receive her in his arms and kiss her and 
call her his golden-haired darling. It 
never seemed to occur to her that she 
was now a wrinkled old woman with 
withered lips and white hair. She never 
asked herself if David would know her, 
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or whether he would shrink from the 
sight of the old woman whose charms 
had fled two generations ago. 

The end finally came. Hester took to 
her bed one day, and the doctor was 
called. 

“Old age,” he said. “She may last a 
few days, or may pass away at any time.’’ 

The neighbors came in and watched 
by the bedside. 

«She has been such a sweet woman !”’ 
said Abner Marvin’s grand-daughter, her- 
self a middle-aged matron. ‘ It’s a won- 
der she never married.” 

“ And this is her ninetieth birthday,” 
mused the minister’s wife. ‘She must 
remember the Revolution.” 

Ah, yes, Hester did. And she was 
thinking of those days as she lay with 
closed eyes, just breathing. A _ slight 
catching of the breath brought the two 
ladies to the bed. The old woman lay 
motionless. 


“Tt’s all over,” whispered the minis- 
ter’s wife. 

Almost — not quite. Hester suddenly 
opened her eyes, and a beautiful smile lit 
up her wrinkled face, a smile of joy and 
even of youth. She spoke, too, and in a 
voice that sounded strangely sweet. ‘They 
bent to hear, but they caught only one 
word: “ David.” 


Knowing ones say the old red house 


-is haunted; that on every fifth of July 


near midnight a ghostly horse and farm 
wagon, bearing a dark burden guarded 
by Continental soldiers, toils over the 
hills and draws up at the gate; that 
immediately thereafter, to those who 
watch well, a beautiful girl appears in the 
doorway, casts one terrified look at the 
form lying in the wagon, then utters a 
blood-curdling scream and disappears. 
As to the truth of these stories I canno 
say ; for I seldom go abroad at night. 


‘AFTER WAKING. 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


HEN I shall go to sleep and wake again 
\/ Y, At dawning in another world than this, 
What will atone to me for all I miss, — 
The light, melodious footsteps of the rain, 
The press of leaves against my window-pane, 
The sunset wistfulness and morning bliss, 
The moon’s enchantment and the twilight kiss 
Of winds that wander with me through the lane? 


Will not my soul remember evermore 

The earthly winter’s hunger for the spring, 
The wet, sweet cheek of April, and the rush 
Of roses through the summer’s open door, 

The feelings that the scented woodlands bring 
At evening with the singing of the thrush? 


The 


Christmas Greens 


of Elmerica. 
By Agnes Carr Sage. 


lustrated by BD. A. Dennison. 


ARVELLOUS in quantity and _ infinite 
M in variety is the mass of holiday greens 
brought each winter to our large cities 
solely and entirely for decorative purposes ; for year 
by year the beautiful Christmas custom of decking 
churches, homes and public buildings has grown until the 
collecting and sale of evergreens has become a lucrative and 
important branch of business, giving employment to number- 
less hands, from New England to the Golden Gate. Fifty years 
ago Christmas trees were rare in this country, seen, if at all, 
only in German households ; and then the German was obliged 
to go out into the forest and cut a pine or hemlock for himself, 
as buying such a thing was an impossibility,— while, although 
certain churches —the Episcopal and Roman Catholic chiefly — 
always made a point of dressing their sanctuaries in honor of the 
Nativity, they had to procure their material as best they could. 
The credit of introducing evergreen trees as an article of 
trade is sail to be due to one Mark Carr, a woodman of the 
lower Catskills, who, having read of celebrations in the city where 
boughs and wreaths played an important part in the decorations, 
conceived the bright idea, in 1851, that the stately young firs 
growing about his modest mountain home might possibly be 
turned to account, too, at a season when he had little 
else to do, while, in any case, the chopping and trans- 
portation would comprise the whole cost of the enter- 
N prise. He broached the subject to his family ; 
but his wife laughed at it. “ Who would spend 
their money for green truck which could be 
had for the cutting?”’ ‘The sons, however, 
sided with their father, and _ proffered 
their aid; so one fine day in mid- 
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December two ox-sleds were laden 
with thrifty young conifers and _— Ah 
ih 
driven over the rough roads SV lj 
and through the deep snow AAV 
to the river at Catskill SSS : 
village, whence Mr. 
with them to SS) 
New York. — “ds 


One old- 
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fashioned 
silver dollar “aah, 
readily secured 


oo a small strip of 

- ~ 4 sidewalk on the 
Me. corner of Greenwich 
and Vesey Streets, and 


there he set forth his ] 
woodland wares. Quick and 

certain was his success, exceed- 

ing his fondest expectations. 


Eagerly customers flocked to pur- 
chase the mountain novelties, at what 
appeared to the unsophisticated country- 
man very exorbitant prices. It did not a 
take long to exhaust the entire stock; and 

then, highly elated, Mark enjoyed a few days of 
city life before returning home to gladden the 
hearts of his boys with the result of their venture 

and, it may be, to crow a little over Dame Carr. ‘The 
following season he brought down a far larger load ; and 
thus was started on the flood tide of success that branch of 

the evergreen trade which has increased to such vast propor- 

tions that now the hills of Rip Van Winkle alone furnish an- 
nually something like two hundred thousand trees, and Mark 
Carr’s old corner commands a rental of one hundred dollars, instead 
of one hundred cents, for the week or two preceding each twenty-.- 
fifth of December. 

That the conifers are less plentiful than formerly may well be sup- 
posed, and every succeeding season finds them transported longer 
distances, from more remote localities, while the woodmen, upon 
whom the heaviest labor falls, reap but a meagre benefit. Seven 
dollars per hundred is an average price for good firs and pines when 
cut, tied up and delivered to the country contractor, who ships them to a’ wholesale 


acme BQ 


dealer in the city. That enterprising worthy sorts them according to size and shape, © 


and ties them in bunches of from five to a dozen, which he disposes of at one or 
two dollars a lot to the retailers, they making what profit they can — usually an ex- 
tremely satisfactory one. 

The white spruce is undoubtedly the ideal Christmas tree, while the black spruce 
holds second place ; but they are very expensive, while a regular shapely fir often 
sells as high as ten dollars, and quite small pines and hemlocks frequently bring a 
price that would fill with wonder the poor laborer who felled them. 

The trade is by no means confined to the Catskill region. ‘The best spruce trees, 
six to twenty feet in length, come from the swamp lands of Maine, and schooner 
load after schooner load of them enters New York harbor at the approach of every 
Yuletide. The pine and cedar tribes are most widely diffused, and there is scarcely 
a state which cannot show some species of evergreen suitable for a gift tree. Some 
years ago an effort was made to introduce the tops of holly bushes for the purpose, 
but, although pretty and certainly unique in this place, they failed to catch the 
public fancy, probably from their want of symmetry and the discomfort in dressing 
caused by their prickly leaves. So the spruce and the fir retain their place as first 
choice, while the less costly pines and hemlocks have the largest and most ready 
sale. ‘These last, however, quickly drop their needles, and are never so symmetrical 
as the beautiful black spruce, which spreads its dark green branches so gracefully, 
artistically dotted over with ovate cones of purple and reddish-brown. But one 
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and all 


WV are exquisite, 
Al VA2 and all truly 
symbolical of the 
Ss: “Tree of Life” 
when ablaze with 
Ve waxen lights and hung 
| EA =—s with gifts of love and good- 


~pl will. All the conifers are 
= surely included among the 
“trees of the Lord,”’ of which one 
has said: ‘ Noble Gothic spires, 
they tower up in arborescent music 
to heaven, and carry up the religion of 
the landscape in unfading verdure and un- 
ceasing fragrance.” 
Extensive as is the trade in Christmas trees, 
it is small compared with that done in greens for 
wreaths. It is to the prolific South that we turn for 
much of our festal decoration. Thence comes the 
finest holly, thorny of leaf and crimson with berries, the 
best beloved of all the holiday flora, Merely an insignifi- 
cant, straggling shrub in cold New England, in Maryland the 
holly flourishes as an imposing bush, and in South Carolina at- 
tains the proportions of a veritable tree from sixty to eighty feet in 
height. Delaware also furnishes a moderate quantity and fair quality 
of this Christmas favoriie, and it is from that state and southward that 
the northern states and Canada are chiefly supplied. The greatest 
care is taken with the gathering and packing, in order to preserve the ornamental 
berries, which are its chief charm. ‘The holly comes to market in cases containing 
sixteen cubic feet, which, for the choicest, bring at wholesale five dollars a case. 
One New York dealer says that he sells six hundred boxes every year. 

‘English mistletoe” is what florists generally mark the pale green parasite 
powdered with milky pearls, — for they are aware of the popular superstition that 
to possess the mystic properties credited to it, mistletoe must be grown on British 
soil. It is safe to say, however, that scarcely one sprig sold on this side of the 
Atlantic ever saw the “ tight little isle,” but, if imported at all, came from Normandy, 
where it flourishes in altogether too rampant luxuriance, creeping over and drap- 
ing the stately poplars, the common roadside trees of Normandy, and fairly squeezing 
out their life. Indeed, it became such a pest that two or three years ago the 
French government issued an edict that it should be entirely destroyed. If this 
law be faithfully carried out, the true mistletoe will become as rare as a white 
blackbird, and in time we may be exporting its American cousin, which is really 
more beautiful; for in England the native supply is insufficient even for home de- 
mand, being principally confined to the cider and perry orchards of Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire and Gloucestershire. The American mistletoe abounds in 
several of the southern states, and may be distinguished from the foreign variety 
by the more compact and symmetrical bunches in which the leaves grow, and 
by the berries being smaller while much more plentiful. It is a cheery little 
creeper, extremely popular in Virginia and Maryland, where at Christmastide it is 
given a conspicuous place on old homestead walls, mingled with the blue berries of 
the green cedar, with masses of pines whose boughs grow in oval clusters like the 
tail of a fox, and with a local parasite bearing seed-vessels of so vivid a scarlet that 
they almost dazzle the eyes when a strong light falls upon them. To many this 
is as satisfactory as the imported mistletoe, but others will always, I fear, look 
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upon it 
as a mod- 
ern substi- < 


tute, sans all 

poetic associa- 
tions and sugges- 
tions of ancient 

Druidic days when white- | 

robed priests went forth in . 
solemn state to cut the mistle- AG 
NAS toe from the holy oaks at the 
dawn of each new year. 
The old-fashioned bay, of which S\ 

bygone bards were wont to sing, also 

has its New World counterpart in the 
! Carolina laurel or red bay, vast quantities 
of which are brought north every season. It 

is extensively employed in the decoration of 
churches, the light hue of its long, thrifty sprays 
forming a pleasing contrast to the dark, sombre green 
of pine, hemlock and arbor vite. It is one of the 
cheapest of our evergreens, and so always finds a ready sale. 

In the parlance of trade, ‘“‘ Christmas greens” means 
properly the “ bouquet green,’’ otherwise known as club moss, 
which is of several kinds. A bonny, wee creeper covering the 
hillsides with dainty, fairy-like plumes, the bouquet green grows all 
ready to be twined into garlands. For “rope stuff” it is thus invalu- 
able, and has largely taken the place of arbor vite and other tree 
greens which require time and trouble to prepare. First introduced 
into the metropolitan market from the vicinity of Keyport, New Jersey, 
it now comes from the North, East and West, immense quantities growing in re- 
mote, uncultivated portions of Wisconsin, where Indians are engaged to collect it 

and where it has proved quite a boon to the semi-civilized red men. 

Club mosses are shipped by the carload to all the principal cities, where in the 
rough they bring about three dollars a barrel and provide work for many hands glad 
to tie yards upon yards of “ roping” and fashion wreaths, stars and other graceful 
devices for the small pittance paid for such labor. 

Within the last five years, since the good people of the sunny South discovered 
the profit there is in sending ornamental foliage to the North, we have had several 
more or less valuable additions to our material for Yuletide decoration. Perhaps the 
most acceptable have been the seedlings of the blue palmetto, which, in 1891, made 
their abut on street corners among the more time-honored holiday greens. ‘These 
palms, as northerners persist in calling them, grow in four or six fan-like leaves 
springing from one stalk, which is cut just below the ground, so as to show the 
young plant entire. They differ somewhat from the sabal or scrub palmetto, in- 
digenous throughout the land of the magnolia and myrtle, which is so much used 
by professional decorators, and are exceedingly handsome, but unfortunately, 
unless tacked in place, quickly droop and shrivel in a warm room. ‘They retail 
for twenty-five cents a stalk. 

The much more costly cycas leaves or victory palms also form an effective back- 
ground in church ornamentation; but these can hardly be classed with American 
greens, as they are shipped here from the West Indies, well packed in the trimmings 
of fresh sponges. Another tropical product for which there is a moderate demand 
is the hoary gray Florida moss, which festoons the trees of the dangerous ever- 
glades, and is found as far north as Virginia’s Dismal Swamp. It is an air plant, 
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pended 


chancel 


mend it. 


and will 

live and 

flourish mere- 
ly thrown across 
a frame or sus- 
from the 
ceiling, in a hot, moist 
atmosphere. An altar and 
decked with this 

silvery moss and brightened 
by gay-tinted flowers is singularly 
striking and beautiful. 

Not so successful 
effort made to introduce the wild smi- 
lax; for, exquisite as it is in its south- 

ern home, looped from branch to branch 

and hanging in rich garlands to the height of 

thirty or forty feet, in an artificial 
loses the wild grace that distinguishes it in a nat- 
ural state, while it possesses no real beauty to recom- 


Thus nearly every year some fresh forest novelty appears 
to swell the number of: our native Christmas greens ; and verily 
no other land can boast so long a list. 
that “the glory of Lebanon” has descended among us when, in 
the glad holiday season, we walk the city streets through verdant 
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has been the 


position it 


We can well believe 


aisles of richest greenery, and inhale the resinous, aromatic odors 
of a thousand trees of the wildwood. 


PREMIUM BUTTER. 


By Albert E. Lawrence. 


“ WT’S be’n the heighth of ma’s ambition 
| to git the premium on her butter 
down to the county fair ever sence I 
could remember.’’ Young Mrs. Denton 
said this as she rinsed and wiped the im- 
mense pitcher in which her brother had 
just fetched across the farm some new 
cider made from the apples of her favor- 
ite tree on the old homestead. “ An’ I 
guess she’ll have a chanct t’ win it this 
fall,”” she added as she handed back the 
pitcher. 

“Why, what makes ye think s0, 
Miny?” Asa asked, resting the pitcher 
on his knee, which was elevated, one 
foot being planted within the house 
while he stood with the other on a 
lower step. 

“ Because Mis’ Riggs has gone to visit 


her sister out in Iowy an’ won't be here 
to enter none this time.” 

“ Ma kin make jest as good butter as 
Mis’ Riggs kin,” returned the young 
man, resenting the apparent insinuation. 

“T think so too,” declared the daugh- 
ter, her face emphatically denying any 
insinuation. “An’ there is a plenty in 
this county that thinks the same ; but ye 
can’t git around the fact that Mis’ Riggs’s 
has won the first premium, and ma’s the 
seckent, and Mis’ Narmore’s the third, 
ever sence you or I could remember — 
ever sence they’ve had fairs in the county 
for all *t I know. It would look as 
though there was a put up job if it wa’n’t 
that they’ve had different jedges; be- 
sides, the butter is always entered with 
anonymis names, so ’t nobody knows any- 
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thing about whose ’tis until after it’s all 
decided.” 

“Who was tellin’ ye this—that Mis’ 
Riggs was a-goin’ to lowy?”’ Asa inter- 
rupted. 

“| had it straight from her own lips, 
that she was a-goin’.” 

There could be no mistake then. ‘The 
faces of both beamed in the certainty of 
this honor now coming to their family ; 
for the ambition, though strongest in the 
mother, was shared by them all. 

Asa Warren had thought himself tired 
after his long day’s work, as he had 
walked over; but it never occurred to 
him once on his return across the farms. 
His active imagination pictured his 
mother in a dozen situations, conse- 
quences of her coming triumph; and he 
felt them all with a glow of pride. 
Several times his face broke into smiles 
of pure pleasure; once he . sobered 
quickly, casting a sharp glance toward a 
clump of bushes, startled with the thought 
of the embarrassment it would give him 
if some one were concealed there and 
had read his face. As he turned. the 
corner of the house, his mother stepped 
from the door to throw out the last of her 
dish-water. He sprang back to escape 
the wetting which for the moment seemed 
imminent. 

“Qh! what a start you give me!” 
she gasped, making out who it was in 
the dusk. 

“Start! You like to ’a’ doused me 
from head to foot !’’ he said with a tone 
of displeasure which he scarcely felt. 
She understood the tone, and laughed 
softly while she held the pan to drain. 

“ You’ve be’n over to Miny’s? How 
is she? Ain’t she ever comin’ over to see 
us?” 

“Why, she was here las’ night,” he 
replied, scraping his boots on the ends of 
the steps. 

“Was she? It seems longer ago than 
that.” 

She followed him into the house, giving 
a perceptible jar, for she was large and 
stout. Her full oval face caught the 
light and beamed on him as she hung up 
the dish-pan. 

““Miny was glad to git the cider, wa’n’t 
she?” Mrs. Warren did not wait for an 


answer, but continued: ‘She always did 
like it new—the newer the better. An’ 
if they make theirs the last o’ the week, 
an’ we take our seckent batch o’ apples 
to the press a week or so after that, she 
kin have the new cider for a consid’able 
spell. Some folks don’t like it till it gits 
a tang to it; an’ I confess I like mine 
better with a “4/#e snap. An’ there’s 
}yeacon Carleton, he takes it for his rheu- 
matiz, an’ he says the harder it is the 
better. I must take him a jug o’ ours as 
soon as it begins to work.” 

She dropped herself slowly, with a 
stout woman’s sigh, into a chair near the 
table opposite to where Asa had seated 
himself. In the palm of one hand she 
rested her chin, which barely escaped 
losing itself in a fold of her neck, and 
looked absently with pale blue eyes across 
at her son. Once her hair had been al- 
most auburn, but now it had reached that 
peculiar stage of yellow on its way to the 
gray. It was arranged perfectly plain, 
being parted in the middle and drawn 
away from the high forehead in slight 
curves to the back of the head, where it 
was caught up in a hard yellow knot. 
Her eyebrows were but faintly marked. 
‘The beauty of her face was imparted en- 
tirely by the goodness of her soul. 

Asa tried to preserve an unconcerned 
look ; but his mind was intent all the 
time on the piece of news he had to im- 
part. He knew the pleasure he would 
give her, and enjoyed the prospect; he 
even tantalized himself by putting off the 
telling of it from moment to moment, 
making it last as he would a delicious 
piece of pastry. 

“Are ye goin’ to enter some o’ yer 
butter at the fair this fall, ma?’”’ he asked 
at last; and the smile broke through his 
sunburned face in spite of his efforts to 
keep it back. 

“ Why?”’ she demanded, with a little 
start of interest, seeing that he had some- 
thing to tell. She added: “I hain’t 
missed a fall sence the time you had the 
measles, eighteen years ago.”’ 

‘* Did ye ever git the first premium?” 
he asked, knowing full well that she never 
had. 

“No,” she replied a little sadly, and 
forgot for the moment that he had not yet 
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told her anything. ‘ Mis’ Riggs, she al- 
ways got that, — though why she should 
I never could see. ‘There’s a plenty o’ 
people that don’t make no bones o’ sayin’ 
my butter is the best. It’s jest pure 
chanct, I take it; though it is kind o’ 
curi’s it should always chanct her way.” 

** Mis’ Riggs is a-goin’ to lowy — or has 
gone — and won't be here to enter none 
this time,’”’ Asa said. 

What’s that you say, Asy Warren?” 
she demanded, placing her palms upon 
the table and making as if she would rise 
in her excitement. 

Asa repeated his intelligence, enjoying 
the moment to the full. He gave his 
authority for it, and repeated the fact 
that Mina had got it from Mrs. Riggs’s 
own lips. Mrs. Warren’s face fairly 
shone with the prospect that her long 
cherished ambition was about to be real- 
ized. Her heavy, thick lips persisted in 
twitching themselves into smiles, reveal- 
ing two full, even rows of white, shining 
teeth which never had ached and never 
would. Mr. Warren coming in from the 
barn at that moment had two animated 
faces turned upon him, and mother and 
son alternated in pouring the news, sen- 
tence by sentence, into his eager ears. 

Mrs. Warren began to make her plans 
at once, and the others helped her with 
suggestions. ‘They decided upon the par- 
ticular Jersey cow whose milk was to be 
taken because of its richness in butter- 
making qualities. Everything that would 
give the smallest fraction of improvement 
was to be brought into use. It was the 
last thing Mrs. Warren thought of that 
night, and one of the first things in the 
morning ; in fact it seemed as if it had 
been with her all night, — and it certainly 
was with her all day. 

In the afternoon Asa drove her to the 
little village, where the women of their 
congregation were to meet in the church 
and do some sewing preparatory to send- 
ing a box to a certain home missionary. 
She had had Asa put ina bag of eating 
apples, a pumpkin and several Hubbard 
squashes for Mrs. Jackson, declaring that 
the poor woman had “ a hard ’nough time 
of it; can’t raise nothin’ in the village, 
an’ I don’t believe she gits much dress- 
makin’ to do.” As Asa got out to carry 


these in, she added: “ I mean ’t she shall 
have one of our hams this fall, too. She’s 
spoke a dozen times about the one I car- 
ried to her last year. I know ’t she ap- 
preciates all ’t she gits.” 

At the church she found a place for her 
skilful hand on a gay-colored quilt by 
the side of Mrs. Parks. ‘The barren 
little room was filled with a subdued hum, 
through which merry bursts of laughter 
broke at intervals. Mrs. Warren recog- 
nized her daughter and nodded to her 
with a “ You here?” in pretended sur- 
prise, and in like manner received a re- 
turn of ‘When ’d you come, ma?” 

Mrs. Parks spoke to Mrs. Warren. 

“Have ye be’n in to see old Mis’ 
Ketchum lately?” 
“Well, the fore part o’ last week I was 
“Poor soul! She’s a-havin’ a spell of 
it! You took her in so’thin’, didn’t 
ye? ? 

“Yes, a little,” replied Mrs. Warren, 
her ‘face buried in the quilt in her effort 
to bite off her thread. 

“Here, I’ve got your scissors!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Parks in a tone of apology, 
while she fumbled about in her lap be- 
neath the quilt. “I know what your 
‘littles’ is,’’ she went on, with a glowing 
appreciation of the other’s bounty. “| 
wish’t I dared to be one half as generous ! 
But as I tell Mr. Parks, I never know how 
soon we shall have some o’ our own folks 
to care for. There’s Mr. Parks’s sister 
now over to Barkdale ! You're acquainted 
with her, ain’t ye,— Mis’ Narmore? ”’ 

“T’ve met her.” 

“Yes, I thought so. Well, it beats all, 
the sight o’ trouble they’re havin’. She 
hain’t be’n a mite well for more ’n a year, 
an’ it does seem ’s if some one of the 
children have been sick most of the time 
ever sence they had any. An’ now this 
summer he’s had a stroke, an ’ll never be 
good for anything as long as he lives. He 
ain’t an old man, either.” Mrs. Parks 
stopped to thread her needle. 

‘‘ It does beat all, the sufferin’ there is 
in this world!” said Mrs. Warren with 
real sympathy. 

“He just lays there — helpless, you 
might say,” resumed Mrs. Parks. “ But 
she writes a real plucky letter — we had 
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one from her th’ other day. She’s goin’ 
into the dairy business, she says. ‘There’s 
be’n one mortgage on their place,—a 
small mortgage, — an’ they’re goin’ to 
put another on, so ’t she kin git two or 
three Jersey cows. Ben— he’s the oldest 
boy — he’s gittin’ along now so 't he'll 
soon be quite a help. An’ a man from 
Chicago has wrote to her that he’ll pay 
fancy prices, that’s from five to ten cents 
more than the regular market price, for 
all that she kin make — Buffer! didn’t 
Isay?”’ Mrs. Parks laughed. “ But it’s 
on condition that she gits the first pre- 
mium on what she takes to the county 
fair this fall. Don’t you think that’s kind 
o’ funny?” 

Mrs. Warren started as if she had been 
struck with a club. 

“ Did ye prick ye?”’ Mrs. Parks asked. 

“No.” 

“You jumped so I thought mebbe ye 
had.’”’ Mrs. Parks paused as if there 
were something she did not quite under- 
stand. Then she returned to the Chi- 
cago man. “I suppose he'll use the 
premium as a kind o’ advertisement or 
something o’ that sort. Emmy, she 
writes that she’s goin’ to do all ’t she 
can to win it. She has got the seckent 
or third premium several times, — I 
don’t know which, for I never paid much 
‘tention to that part o’ the fair, not bein’ 
a butter-maker myself. They’ve got one 
Jersey now, but they want to git two or 
three more. You don’t know where they 
could git any, — good ones, —do you, 
Mis’ Warren?” 

Mrs. Warren started. 

“ What did you say? I was a thinkin’ 
of —” Without deliberately saying so, 
Mrs. Warren hoped Mrs. Parks would in- 
fer that she was thinking of her work on 
the quilt. Her face showed unwonted 
confusion. 

was speakin’ of Mr. Parks’s sister,”’ 
the other explained, and repeated her 
question. 

“ Well, no, I don’t,” replied Mrs. War- 
ren. 
Through the remainder of the day 
Mrs. Warren showed a marked preoccu- 
pation. In the evening the husbands 
and sweethearts of those present came 
for their supper and to see the others 


safely home. Mrs. Denton had a mo- 
ment alone with her mother while wait- 
ing outside the church for her husband 
to bring up their team. 

“Did Asy tell ye ‘bout Mis’ Riggs 
goin’ away?” she asked with a glad ring 
in her voice. ‘ You'll be sure to win the 
premium this time, ma! ”’ 

“I don’t know as I'll go into it this 
time,’’ Mrs. Warren said, in what she 
tried to make a deliberative tone. ‘“ I’ve 
won a good many seckent premiums. 
That ought to do me, — an’ now let some 
one else have a chanct.”’ 

“Why, ma!” the daughter cried at 
this sudden indifference. 

“1 don’t say that I ain’t a-goin’ to try 
again. Mebbe I will, and mebbe I 
won't. I suppose there must come a 
time though when I won’t.”’ 

Mrs. Warren showed an irritation that 
she could not have explained. Her 
daughter was sorely puzzled, and went 
away wondering “what had come over 
ma.” 

In the next few days Mrs. Warren was 
many times provoked at herself and an- 
noyed at those about her. Often she 
petulantly declared to herself: “It does 
seem ’s if you couldn’t do as you wanted 
to, no how.” At these times she thought 
that she wanted to give up the idea of 
competing again; but all the talking and 
planning in the family was toward an- 
other trial of her skill. Her heart was 
plainly divided against itself; for there 
were moments’ when she entered with 
them into the discussion with all her old- 
time zest. Then when alone she would 
find herself arguing : 

“ What do you want the premium for 
anyway? It won’t do you any good 
‘cept to glory in. You've got a healthy 
man, an’ a big farm ‘thout no mortgage 
onto it, an’ money in the bank, an’ no 
fambly o’ little children that’s dependin’ 
on you. An’ there’s Mis’ Narmore!”’ 
Her conscience seemed to make her 
duty so plain that it tormented her, and 
she would go hotly to arguing on the 
other side, beginning with the statement : 
“ But you hain’t no call to give it up. 
You hain’t the only one that’s goin’ agin’ 
her. ‘There’s a plenty o’ others. It’s no 
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her, that you always will be. She’s jest 
as liable to beat you this time as 
nothin’!”’ ‘Trying to believe what she 
meant by this, she went steadily on with 
her preparations. 

Mrs. Warren’s charity was the brunt of 
many good-natured jests in the family. 
It was a standing joke with her husband 
that he was never sure of more of his 
clothing than he wore away with him. 
On Sundays Mina and her husband, Joe 
Denton, took their dinners with the old 
people. Joe, in relating the country-side 
gossip, told of Ned Sibley’s sale of three 
Jersey cows to Mrs. Narmore of Bark- 
dale ; and he went on, giving in substance 
the pitiable story that Mrs. Parks had 
poured into Mrs. Warren’s. sympathetic 
ears. 

“ | was hopin’ you wouldn’t tell that,” 
said Asa, who had previously heard the 
story. ‘Ma will be a-wantin’ to show 
Mis’ Narmore how to beat her now.” 

This brought out a laugh from all but 
the young man’s mother. She resented 
it with more spirit than they were accus- 
tomed to seeing in her. “I guess your 
ma ain’t a fool, quite !’’ she declared. 

After this the sense of personal inabil- 
ity to give it up took firm possession of 
her; and under it she chafed the more 
because of her own divided heart. Once 
on the morrow, while working over the 
golden roll which was to bring her the 
long-coveted glory, she suddenly stopped 
and, looking straight before her, de- 
clared with a mingling of self-loathing and 
self-pity: “ I feel like a thief. Pshaw!” 
she added presently, and pushed her 
work to completion. 

‘Tuesday the fair opened. ‘The War- 
rens were up before daylight, making 
preparations for the eighteen miles’ drive 
to the county seat. ‘lhe chief feature of 
the ride was dust. Far down the road, 
and on the cross-roads in every direc- 
tion, little clouds showed where teams 
were hurrying along toward the centre of 
attraction. As they neared the grounds, 
these clouds came together, forming one 
blinding, choking mass, which settled on 
everybody and everything. But within 
the high board fence, beneath the pretty 
grove of maples where they hitched their 
team, they escaped all this. About them 


were hundreds, smiling, talking and 
laughing, in gala dress like themselves. 
It was the tarmers’ picnic-jubilee — the 
great event of all the year. 

Mrs. Warren had seen that the butter 
was packed and placed in the coolest 
part of the wagon. She had told her 
people that she felt better satisfied with 
this churning than any she had ever 
taken before. She was confident and 
happy when she did not think of other 
things. But other things —a man with 
a “ stroke,” a farm with two mortgages, a 
family of hungry children, and a strug- 
gling wife and mother — came before her 
sympathetic mind, giving moments of 
acute suffering. 

She left Mr. Warren now to goand spy 
out the situation in the neighborhood of 
the dairy shed. Her heavy figure made 
her course slow. There were scores of 
people she did not know; and the few 
she did know she failed to recognize be- 
cause of the confusing kaleidoscopic as- 
pect of the throng. Near the entrance 
some one clutched impetuously at her 
sleeve. 

“You here! How d’ye do?” 

It was Mrs. Parks, eager and delighted 
at finding some one she knew. She led 
Mrs. Warren to one side, out of the sur- 
ging crowd. 

Mis’ Warren, make you acquainted 
with Mr. Narmore,” she said, introdu- 
cing her to a pale-faced man in a wheel- 
chair. “Emmy, Mis’ Narmore’s gone 
inside to enter her butter,’’ she explained 
to Mrs. Warren. 

Mr. Narmore spoke in slow, feeble 
tones, looking at Mrs. Warren with intent, 
hollow eyes. ‘I’m acquainted with Mr. 
Warren. Is he here? I'd like to see 
him.” 

“IT left him over t’ the wagon,” Mrs. 
Warren began. 

“T can’t git about as I once could,” 
interrupted the invalid, his voice having 
the sound of a tired. child. “It come 
on of a stroke. This is the first one; 
they say you have three.” 

Mrs. Warren stood looking on, help- 
less. Something in the movement of the 
crowd brought the ghost of a smile to 
Narmore’s face. The smile cut straight 
to Mrs. Warren’s heart. 
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“You had a dusty ride, I guess,”’ he 
said, with an attempt at sociability, turn- 
ing his hollow eyes and the ghostly smile 
on her. 

“ Yes,” she said, swallowing half of the 
word. “I'll bring Mr. Warren.” 

She made her way back through the 
crowd with mammoth lunges. Her ap- 
proach to the wagon was like that of an 
animal at bay. She found her husband 
looking into the mouth of a neighbor’s 
horse. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to enter the butter 
she began, flushed and breathless. ‘If 
you an’ the children are amin’ to make 
a fuss about it you kin! //e’s over there 
in a wheel-chair; an’ he wants to see 

ou!” 

“Who?” demanded Warren harshly, 
gathering excitement from his wife’s ap- 


7) 


pearance. 
Narmore.”’ 
“Qh!” — with a great down-come in 


his manner. “Oh!” he repeated, tak- 
ing a step along the wagon. ‘“ Well — I 
guess there won’t be any fuss. I guess 
ye kin do what ye’re amin’ to with yer 
own butter. He’s over there, is he? 
An’ wants to see me?” ‘There was a 
shade of disappointment in his face as he 
hesitated a moment. ‘“ Well, — if he’s 
over there an’ wants to see me, I guess 
I'd better go.” 

Each Warren went his own way during 
the day, for each found the chief attrac- 
tion in a different exhibit. Late in the 
afternoon Mina met her father as she was 
coming from the dairy shed. 

“ Hello, pa!’ she called; and after 
they had passed a few words she added 
with a fresh interest: “I thought I’d 
know ma’s butter anywheres, but I 
couldn’t pick it out in there.” 

“Good reason why; she didn't enter 
it,” he interrupted. 

“She didn’t! Why?” 

“You heard that story Joe was a-tellin’ 
about the Narmores las’ Sunday? Well, 
she saw Narmore.”’ 

“In his chair with wheels?’’ Mina 
said, putting into a question what her 
father had omitted. ‘An’ she felt sorry 
for them an’ wouldn’t compete? ”’ 

suppose so.,’’ 

There was a common look of commis- 


eration, in which the Narmores had only 
a share. 

“ Does Asy know it?” Mina asked. 

What ’d he say?” 

“ Well, — he was kind o’ mad at first. 
But he said he guessed ma was right.”’ 

As they drove home through the dust 
and dark, none of them spoke of the 
matter which in thought occurred to all 
the oftenest. Mrs. Warren led the con- 
versation. They caught up with Ned 
Sibley’s people, and impressions of the 
fair were shouted back and forth. Mrs. 
Warren was very decided that it was the 
best they had ever held in the county. 

“You'll likely go agin,” Mrs. Sibley 
commented in a high voice. 

‘‘] mean to — I mean to go Friday if 
kin,’ Mrs. Warren returned. 

A night of rain intervened, making 
ideal conditions for their second visit. 
The committees of award had gone their 
rounds, and blue and red and white rib- 
bons streamed from live-stock and fancy 
work, from farm machinery and big vege- 
tables. Mrs. Warren separated hersclf 
early from the others and entered the 
dairy shed. Mrs. Narmore’s butter wore 
the blue ribbon. 


“‘She’s got it!” she exulted with a 


holy pleasure. “I’m so glad!” 


She moved ponderously from the hall, | 


casting furtive glances on every side. 
She was rather surprised somewhat later, 
on meeting, one at a time, the members 
of her family, to find that they seemingly 
shared her enjoyment. greeted 
her with a glad ** Ma, Mis’ Narmore’s got 
the first premium!” ‘Then they fell to 
discussing the other awards. A better 
understanding seemed to have been 
reached by all. ‘Their talk was open, free 
and joyous. Mrs. Warren led them in 
this, causing Mina once to remark, “ Ma 
is gittin’ quite giddy! ”’ 

Just before they were to leave for home 
Mrs. Warren strolled through the “ Art 
Hall.” Owners had already begun to re- 
move their exhibits, and the bare walls and 
littered floor gave it a dreary aspect. Mrs. 
Warren stopped to study the pattern of a 
quilt which’yet remained. The partition 
against which it hung was low, and voices 
on the other side claimed her attention. 
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“T’m so glad you got the first pre- 
mium, Mis’ Narmore. I was in hopes you 
would. Do you know,’’—the speaker 
continued mysteriously, — “ it’s so funny ! 
There Mis’ Warren brought down a roll 
of butter, and never entered it! I won- 
der why?” 

“ Mebbe she knew what preparations I 
had made to win, and thought it wa’n’t no 
use,’ replied Mrs. Narmore witha care- 
less laugh. ‘Mebbe she didn’t dast!” 

Her voice had the high note of vic- 
tory in it. ‘The hot blood surged through 
Mrs. Warren’s face. She caught her 
breath, and started wildly toward the 
speakers. She had no thought of what 


she should say or do; only a cruel hurt 
urged her on. 

“ Mis’ Warren! Your man’s waitin’ 
for you out here with the team!” called 
Ned Sibley. 

‘There was a hesitating moment; then 
she followed him. She caught a glimpse 
of her people through the open door, and 
the lines in her face changed. 

“T don’t have to teil them!” she 
said, hiding her feeling. 

Mina saw the deep red in her mother’s 
face as she dropped heavily into her 
seat. “ Pa, you should’a’ driven up to 
the block, an’ not make ma climb the 
wheel!’ she said in protest. 
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by Robert Beverly Hale. 


R. SWAN was reading the Zven- 
M ing Transcript. His wife was 


finishing a “concluded ”’ story 
in a magazine. Their two daughters 
were busy at the other end of the room. 
Gladys was answering an invitation, and 
Alison was knitting her brows over Kidd’s 
Social Evolution.” The door bell rang, 
and they all looked up. 

“Is Mr. Swan at home?” inquired a 
voice. The utterance was rapid, but dis- 
tinct. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
the same voice could be heard again. 
“No; don’t take me upstairs. Is Mr. 
Swan in here with the family?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I would rather see them all to- 
gether. Kindly give Mr. and Mrs. Swan 
my card,”’ 


The family curiosity was excited, and 
Gladys did not run away, as she usually 
did when general visitors appeared. ‘The 
servant brought in a card, and handed it 
to Mr. Swan. “Clinton Hathaway” was 
engraved on it, without any “ Mr.” 

* Show him right in, Flora,’’ Mr. Swan 
said. 

Eight staring eyes were aimed at the 
doorway, and covered Mr. Hathaway the 
moment he entered. Mr. Clinton Hatha- 
way was tall and very thin. His hair was 
light, and he wore spectacles, near-sighted 
ones, as you could see by the way he car- 
ried his head. He shook hands with Mr. 
Swan, who had risen to greet him. 

“] took the liberty of asking to be 
shown in here because my business had 
to do with your family as well as your- 
self,” the stranger said, speaking without 
the least embarrassment and making a 
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comprehensive bow. “I want to get you 
all to sign this petition.” Here he took 
a long roll of paper from his pocket. “ It 
is a petition asking that the Public Library 
with its tranches may be kept open on 
holidays. Will you sign it?”’ 

He looked about eagerly. The Swan 
family was puzzled and a little displeased 
at this strange person who had broken in 
upon them without an introduction. Mr. 
Swan took the petition and read it aloud. 
It was concise and well expressed. He 
noticed that it had already been signed 
by at least one member of every house- 
hold on Newborough Street from number 
one up to number seventy-six. ‘The 
Swans lived at seventy-seven. 

“IT see you’ve been quite successful in 
our neighborhood,” said Mr. Swan, look- 
ing over his eye-glasses at the young man. 

“Yes. I mean to get a signature from 
every house on the street.” 

The calm self-confidence with which 
the stranger spoke jarred on Mr. Swan. 
He gave back the paper. “No, Mr. 
Hathaway ; I cannot conscientiously sign 
that petition,’ he said, with an emphasis 
that indicated a final decision. 

Hathaway’s eyes shone. He scented 
a struggle, and was evidently glad to 
feel it coming. ‘“ Why not?” he asked ; 
and the two words sounded like succes- 
sive revolver shots. 

“ Because the library employees need 
holidays as much as the rest of us,’ Mr. 


Swan replied, taking off his glasses and 


looking the stranger in the eye. 

Hathaway made a deprecating gesture 
with his hand. The library em- 
ployees!” he said scornfully.- What 
do the handful of library employees 
amount to when compared with the 
whole population of the city of Boston? 
Nothing, sir! ‘Take away a privilege 
from half a million persons in order to 
give one to a couple of dozen! You 
might as well close all the churches on 
Sunday, on the ground that the ministers 
have worked hard all the week and need a 
rest as much as other people. But you'll 
say Sundays are just the days when the 
churches ought to be open. Exactly; 
and holidays are the days of all days 
when the libraries ought to be open.” 

As Mr. Swan could think of no other 
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answer, he coughed. Such a manceuvrée, 
however, could hardly be considered a 
permanent reply. ‘There was a moment 
of silence. Hathaway eyed his audience 
with the same expression which Horatius 
may be presumed to have worn when he 
defended the bridge. ‘ There’s for one 
Etruscan! Would any one else like to 
try his hand ?”’ 

Alison took up a _ pen, crossed the 
room, signed the petition, and went back 
to her seat. 

Hathaway did not thank her. He 
merely held up the paper so that his 
near-sighted eyes could read the new 
signature, folded up the document, put 
it in his pocket, bade the Swans good night 
and withdrew. 


Gladys Swan was considered by her 
admirers as “ rather a remarkable girl.’ 
When those who held this opinion were 
asked what there was remarkable about 
her their answers were unsatisfactory. 
Her older sister Alison maintained that 
the only remarkable thing about Gladys 
was her remarkable laziness. From the 
time when she was twelve till the time 
when she was twenty-four, Alison had 
tried hard to make her read; and in 
these twelve years Gladys had read 
seventeen books. Of these she selected 
** Sartor Resartus ” as her favorite. ‘It’s 
like some people,” she would say. “ I- 
didn’t care much for it when I read it, 
but since then it grows on me.” How- 
ever this may have been, she never gave 
herself the treat of reading it a second 
time. One advantage at least she de- 
rived from her laziness; her constant 
antipathy to unnecessary exertion had 
made her every movement graceful. She 
was at her best in a ball-room, where 
her perfect taste in clothes, her pretty 
face, her elegant carriage and her vague 
reputation for remarkableness attracted 
perhaps five times as many young men 
as would have been allotted to her at 
a socialistic dancing party. One of 
these gentlemen, a certain Mr. E. Bacon 
Bacon, had the good fortune to affect 
her like “Sartor Resartus.’”’ She did 
not care for him much at first, but after- 
ward he grew upon her. At the time 
of Clinton Hathaway’s unexpected visit, 
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Mr. Bacon and Miss Gladys Swan were 
engaged. 

A few days after the episode of the 
library petition, Mr. Bacon was waiting 
on the Swans’ front doorstep for the 
servant to answer the bell, when he was 
startled by a long-legged apparition which 
came bounding up the steps two stairs 
at a time. 

‘“‘ Mr. Bacon, isn’t it?’’ the new-comer 
inquired cheerfully. ‘ You and I are 
bound ‘for the same port.” 

Bacon looked at him coldly and said 
nothing. 

The stranger laughed. ‘ Well done!” 
he said. “ You’re a regular Bostonian, 
aren’t you?—stony British stare and 
all!’’ ‘Then turning to the servant, who 
opened the door at this juncture: “ Tell 
Miss Alison Swan that Clinton Hathaway 
wants to see her.” 

Both young men were shown into the 
drawing-room. Hathaway instantly bur- 
ied himself in an arm-chair and began 
to read a book of poetry. Bacon stood 
in the middle of the room, alternately 
looking at the pictures and scowling at 
Hathaway. 

In a few. minutes Alison came in. 
“ How do you do, Mr. Hathaway?” she 
said, advancing cordially and shaking 
hands. “ Have you met Mr. Bacon?” 

Hathaway looked over his shoulder at 
Bacon and smiled. “ Well, I don’t ex- 
actly know how to answer your question,”’ 
he said. “I’ve met him, but he hasn’t 
met me.”’ 

Bacon scowled again, said he was very 
glad to meet Mr. Hathaway, asked after 
Gladys, who was down with the measles, 
and took his departure. 

“That man’s a fool,’’ Hathaway ob- 
served, “ and I’m glad he’s gone. What 
I came for was this, Miss Swan. I’ve 
been reading your article on Woman Suf- 
frage in ‘the Rostrum. like the 
spirit of it, but I want to point out a lot 
of mistakes. What on earth did you 
talk about George Eliot and Rosa Bon- 
heur and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe for? 
That kind of thing is played out. You'd 
have done much better to talk about 
your own mother or mine. You've 
got ten times as much right to vote as 
that silly little E. Bacon Bacon who was 


just here ; that’s a point for woman suf 
frage. but Rosa Bonheur has nothing 
to do with the matter.” 

An ordinary young woman would have 
been upset by such a speech from a 
perfect stranger. Alison was delighted 
with its frankness. She thought a mo- 
ment. 

“Yes, I think you’re right,” she said 
slowly. ‘“ | was carried away by my desire 
to bring up examples of really great wo- 
men. What else did you notice, Mr. 
Hathaway? You must know that I’m a 
very intimate friend of yours. Your 
‘Ideal World’ is one of my bibles.” 

An hour later, when Mary came in to 
announce dinner, they were still talking. 
Alison asked Hathaway to stay to dinner, 
and he did so, much to the chagrin of Mr. 
Swan, who preferred to drink his claret 
without lectures on total abstinence. 

After that Hathaway called on Alison 
very often. She was carried away with 
him, and could think of no greater pleas- 
ure than to have him find fault with her. 
Gladys could not bear him. Her knowl- 
edge on all sorts of topics was of the 
delightfully indefinite variety, the kind 
that has to be taken for granted. Hatha- 
way took nothing for granted ; and once 
he made fun of her ignorance so openly 
that Mr. Bacon, according to a subse- 
quent declaration, “ almost felt like doing 
something.’’ Mr. Swan, after having been 
badly routed in two or three arguments 
with Hathaway, changed his tactics, and 
always read his newspaper when the 
young man was about. 

“T know him,” he said to his wife. 
“I’ve seen that sort of man before. If 
he’d lived before the war, he’d have been 
an abolitionist. Now he can’t be that, 
so he makes up by being a woman-suf- 
fragist, socialist, land-taxite, Christian 
scientist, and probably a vegetarian and 
free-thinker.” 

In spite of this condemnation, Mrs. 
Swan could not help feeling a sense of 
fascination’ when the young man was 
about. She had a vague feeling that she 
would obey him if he told her to do any- 
thing. She was the only one of the family 
connection who was not disgusted when 
Alison announced that Mr. Clinton Hath- 
away and she were engaged. 
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Mr. Swan had always preferred Gladys 
to Alison. Gladys was healthy in her 
tastes, he would say. When she asked 
him for money, it was always for a bon- 
net, a dress, a theatre party or something 
sensible ; Alison wanted it for the Asso- 
ciated Charities or to help “ causes.”” He 
could give Gladys satisfactory little talks 
about being extravagant, and thus pre- 
serve the dignity of a father; Alison was 
so hopelessly virtuous and self-restrained 
that there was no bearing her. Extreme 
virtue in an individual isa tacit reproach 
to that individual’s family ; — at least, so 
Mr. Swan considered it. When Alison 
told him of her engagement, he forgot 
himself so far as to say that Hathaway 
was “not exactly a perfect gentleman, 
my dear.” 

Alison was exasperating enough not 
to lose her temper. I- know he isn't,” 
she said quietly. ‘Clinton made up his 
mind some time ago that he’d rather be 
a man than a gentleman.” 

Mr. Swan looked at her for a moment 
to see if she was really his daughter, and 
then left the room. He was afraid, as he 
afterward acknowledged to his wife, that 
she was going on to say that her fancé 
had decided to become a Mussulman. 
“Why couldn’t she have chosen a sen- 
sible man, as her sister did?” the un- 
happy father exclaimed, pacing up and 
down the room angrily. ‘“ Bacon’s con- 
ceited and a snob; but give him a cigar 
and an arm-chair, and at least he can 
keep his mouth shut. This Hathaway 
man won’t even smoke! ”’ 

Mrs. Swan, although she listened sym- 
pathetically to this tirade, sympathized 
with Alison, too. In fact she infinitely 
preferred Hathaway to her other future 
son-in-law, whose single accomplishment 
of smoking was not, in her opinion, of 
sufficient importance to make up for his 
numerous shortcomings. She told Ali- 
son that she heartily approved the en- 
gagement, and that she hoped Mr. 
Hathaway would be her friend as well 
as her son-in-law. Alison, who was not 
accustomed to receiving sympathy, broke 
down under this unexpected kindness ; 
and for once the two had a good cry 
together. Alison confided to her mother 
some of Clinton’s schemes for reform- 


ing Boston; and Mrs. Swan was so 
much enchanted with them that she 
described them to her husband with 
many unconscious modifications. Mr. 
Swan, who was trying to go to sleep at 
the time, replied with a mingled growl 
and interjection, to which he often had 
recourse when displeased. His wife, 
however hard she might listen, could 
never quite make out whether it was 
merely a grunt, or was intended for a 
deliberate imprecation. 

Mrs. Swan was a stout, middle-aged 
woman ; and she looked so like other stout, 
middle-aged women that you felt, when 
you first met her, that there would not 
be the smallest chance of your recogniz- 
ing her when you met her again. She 
was a woman after her husband’s own 
heart, for there was nothing peculiar — 
some said nothing interesting — about 
her. Her occupations, so far as she had 
any, had always been strictly feminine 
and such as her conservative husband ap- 
proved. She had taught a Sunday-school 
class for the first three years of her mar- 
ried life, and had given it up only when 
the cares incident to the bringing up of 
her children had proved too much for 
work of any other kind. Since her 
daughters had graduated from her super- 
vision, she had looked about for some 
suitable occupation to take the place of 
her exertions in educating them. She 
had joined a magazine club, which sub- 
scribed to all the magazines and sent 
them about from member to member. 
She was now thinking of belonging to a 
reading club also; but it is a serious 
thing for a busy woman to give up one 
afternoon a week to reading, and she 
hesitated. For busy she certainly was, 
though she had nothing to do. ‘“ What 
with my housekeeping and shopping in 
the morning, and my social duties in the 
afternoon, my day’s pretty well taken up 
without anything else,” she once said to 
her husband. “ And very well taken up, 
too,’’ was Mr. Swan’s reply. 

Mrs. Swan never had shared her hus- 
band’s feelings toward Alison; on the 
other hand, with a mother’s instinct, 
she had early perceived that Alison 
was going to be queer and unpopular, 
and had tried to make up for it by being 
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especially considerate and affectionate 
to her older daughter. Alison repelled 
advances, but Mrs. Swan managed to do 
a great deal for her. It was owing to 
her influence that Mr. Swan was finally 
induced to let Alison go to Smith Col- 
lege, whence, according to him, she 
returned “with a pair of glasses on 
her nose, and crazy as a March hare.” 
Mrs. Swan was very much afraid of 
Alison, and treated her with a great 
deal of respect, except in one _par- 
ticular. In the matter of clothes Alison 
was a child in her hands. Mrs. Swan 
selected everything that her intellectual 
daughter wore, and even compelled Ali- 
son to stand for hours while Madame 
Kellie tried on waists, sacques and over- 
skirts; or to wait in torture at a store 
while her mother matched a piece of 
mauve ribbon. ‘The result was that Ali- 
son, instead of looking like a woman who 
tried to dress badly, looked like a woman 
who tried to dress well. 

Partly as a sort of payment for these 
services, and partly because she had no 
one else to confide in, Alison often made 
her mother a depositary of her charitable 
schemes and her aspirations for self-im- 
provement. Her mother listened as sym- 
pathetically as she listened to her husband 
when he condemned the higher educa- 
tion of women. When Alison became 
engaged, these confidential interviews 
with her mother ceased ; but instead Mrs. 
Swan was allowed to be present when 
Alison and Clinton discussed the refor- 
mation of the world and how it should 
be brought about. For Clinton and Ali- 
son were not one of the engaged couples 
who insist upon being alone. You did 
not have to scuff your feet or sing a song 
when you were approaching the room 
where they were talking, in order that 
they might have time to withdraw to a 
respectable distance from each other. 
Clinton was seldom demonstrative, and 
when he was, the presence of a third 
person had no effect whatever upon him. 
If he had chanced to be sitting with his 
arm round Alison when the Queen of 
England came in, he would not have 
withdrawn it, unless, it might be, to add 
the force of gesticulation to his denun- 
ciation of hereditary monarchy. But, as 


a matter of fact, very few demonstrations 
of affection passed between the lovers. 
They loved each other with their heads, 
as it were. Clinton was in love with Alli- 
son’s mind, and gave just about as much 
thought to her physical attractions as he 
did to his own clothes. 

Mrs. Swan liked to be present at their 
discussions. She listened in an entirely 
impersonal way, nodding approval occa- 
sionally when Clinton laid down the law. 
It never entered her head that she her- 
self could ever have anything to do with 
such matters ; but when she was with the 
two anarchists, as Mr. Swan called them, 
she heartily agreed with all their plans. 
If what they said was true, it was the 
duty of every grown person in the state 
to join in and work with them ; and this 
doctrine, which they were continually lay- 
ing down, Mrs. Swan came to accept as 
a commonplace. ‘The idea that she 
should help them did not occur to her, 
— nor, for a long time, to them. 

But it happened one day that Clinton, 
who was drawing a vivid picture of the 
contemptible sort of woman that centuries 
of female slavery had brought about, sud- 
denly fixed his eyes on Mrs. Swan and 
realized that she was exactly the kind of 
person that he was talking about. Most 
men would have been embarrassed at 
such a discovery ; Clinton was delighted. 
No thought of politeness to a hostess, 
chivalry to a woman, respect for an elder, 
or deference to Alison’s mother stopped 
him for a moment. Not because hg 
pitied her did he pause before attacking 
her, but only because he was intoxicated 
by the easily seized joy that lay within 
his grasp. He waited as a lion might 
crouch a moment longer than necessary 
before leaping on some particularly tooth- 
some prey. He eyed Mrs. Swan, who 
was placidly knitting, as if she had been 
a serpent. She had suddenly become to 
him not a woman, but the representative 
of a class —a futile, feeble-minded, idle 
class that cumbered the world. Alison 
was weak enough to pity her unconscious 
mother; but there was that in Clinton’s 
eye which forbade her to interfere. There 
was a pause for a moment while Mrs. 
Swan knitted on, as unconscious as 
Pompeii the day before its burial. When 
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she finished her -row, she looked up to 
see why no one spoke. ‘Then it was that 
Hathaway at last broke the silence. 

“The middle-aged married woman is 
the failure of modern civilization!’ he 
exclaimed, rising and pacing up and 
down the room. “ She is an anomaly, — 
a thing for which no use can be found. 
She alone of all the’men and women in 
the world is utterly, deplorably and 
persistently idle! ‘The boy studies; the 
girl studies; the man works; single 
women work; young married women 
work ; but she — at most she makes a 
call on some one even idler than her- 
self!’’ Clinton brought out these last 
words with a savage sneer which made 
poor Mrs. Swan take out her handker- 
chief. “And is she ashamed of her- 
self?’’ he continued, without stopping 
to notice his adversary’s demoralization. 
“ Does she cringe about, conscious of the 
fact that she alone of God’s creatures has 
never earned the right to walk the earth? 
I ask you, does she?” he_ repeated, 
stamping his foot on the ground. 

The only answer Mrs. Swan gave to 
this question was a little sob. Alison 
could not help reaching out and taking 
her hand. Clinton did not heed them. 
“Cringe? Not a bit of it!” he went 
on, walking the room again. “She 
swells up and down the street’’ — here 
he endeavored without much success to 
imitate the lady whom he was describ- 
ing — “as if she would say: ‘ Look at 
me!* Just think of the children I’ve 
*rought into the world!’ As if the 
world wasn’t over-populated already! 
How does such a woman occupy her- 
self? Perhaps half an hour is given to 
housekeeping, or more probably she 
assigns that duty to her children. ‘The 
rest of the day she eats, drinks, sleeps 
and talks. So long as she had children 
to spoil and make as bad as herself, she 
at least had that excuse for existence ; 
but when they are grown up, she merely 
looks at her husband working, while she 
grows fat! Why doesn’t she work? ‘I 
haven’t got time,’ she says. ‘Time! 
Why that’s all she has got! What does 
she do in the course of the day? All 
the morning she goes shopping — she 
might accomplish the same _ business 


with three postal cards in five minutes ; 
in the afternoon she pays visits; in the 
evening she reads a magazine.” Here 
he suddenly stopped in front of his 
victim. ‘I appeal to you, Mrs. Swan,”’ 
he said. “ Is not that the way you spend 
your time?” 

Mrs. Swan nodded desperately, hold- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes. He 
had described her day exactly. 

thank you,” Clinton said, sud- 
denly becoming more dignified. “I 
thank you for admitting the deplorable 
truth.’ Then, growing warm again: “ 
tell you, if the Socialists had their way — 
and some day they will — such creatures 
would be swept off the face of the earth !” 

He stopped. Mrs. Swan dried her 
eyes and gradually became calmer. At 
last she was able to trust her voice. 

“What ought I to do?” she asked 
timidly. 

Clinton’s face became transfigured. 
His voice shook with emotion. ‘“ What!” 
he cried joyfully. ‘ Have I converted 
you? Are you willing to do your part? 
Oh, I can’t tell you how happy I am! 
Work! ‘That is all. Work at anything, 
no matter what. Don’t stand idle all 
the day. ‘Teach, learn, type-write, write 
shorthand, lecture, preach, anything and 
everything. Oh, Alison, I was never so 
happy in my life!” 


When Clinton had gone, Mrs. Swan 
discussed with Alison what she had better 
do. She felt rather like a man who has 
“got religion” and doesn’t quite know 
what to do with it. 

“« Lecturing and preaching are splendid 
things, of course,’ she said, “ but I’m 
afraid I should never get quite accus- 
tomed to standing alone on a platform. 
I think perhaps I might learn to do type- 
writing.” 

Alison hesitated. -She knew her mothe 
better than Hathaway did, and could not 
imagine her doing work of any kind. 
However, she did not want to spoil Clin- 
ton’s conversion. 

“Yes, that would be splendid,” she 
said, trying to be enthusiastic. ‘“ Papa’ll 
buy you a type-writer, I’m sure.” 

The mention of her husband made 
Mrs. Swan feel uncomfortable. She was 
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in the position of a boy of fifteen who has 
decided to go to the war, but has not yet 
gone through the formality of telling his 
father. When she left her daughter, her 
enthusiasm had diminished perceptibly. 
That evening, as her husband sat just 
across the table reading his 77vanscrtft, 
she eyed him over her magazine, wait- 
ing with a beating heart for the right 
moment to accost him. At last he put 
down the paper and yawned. Her time 
had come. 

“John, I don’t think I’ve had quite 
enough to do lately,’ she said, beginning, 
as a woman is apt to do, at some distance 
from the subject she intended ultimately 
to arrive at. 

Mr. Swan looked up surprised. “ Why, 
Carrie,” he said, “ you told me only yes- 


terday that you had to make three calls. 


every day to keep your list from mounting 
up. It seems to me you've been busier 
than usual.” He smiled, but she did not 
smile back. 

“T’ve been thinking that I ought — I 
mean that I want to do something — to 
have some regular occupation. Would 
you object if I took up — well, say type- 
writing ?”’ 

Mr. Swan stared. “ What on earth’s 
got into you, Carrie?” he asked in aston- 
ishment. 

“Qh, nothing, dear, nothing,” Mrs. 
Swan said, looking round the room ner- 
vously. ‘Ofcourse if you object — 

Object? Why, Carrie, what‘an idea! 
You shall have a type-writer to-morrow 
if you really want it; but what put sucha 
notion into your head ?”’ 

Mrs. Swan blushed and began to read 
her magazine. Her husband laughed, 
took up his paper, and started on a new 
column, glancing across the table from 
time to time. She felt his eyes, and col- 
ored, partly from embarrassment and 
partly from pleasure at having gained her 
point. John was such a good husband ! 

The next day the type-writer arrived. 
Mrs. Swan, though she was delighted 
with her husband’s present, could make 
nothing of it alone, and was obliged to 
send to the place it came from for a man 
to come and teach her. That man had 
a hard time of it. It was not that Mrs. 
Swan was stupid ; she was commonplace, 


not deficient in her abilities. But she 
was not accustomed to learning anything, 
and she always had had a horror of having 
the principle of any machine explained 
to her. Her instructor had the good 
sense td see that his three successive 
careful elucidations of the principle of 
the type-writer made no impression, and 
he finally contented himself with showing 
her how, if she pressed such and such a 
place, such and such a thing would hap- 
pen. This suited her better. It was the 
way she had learned the sewing ma- 
chine thirty years before. 

“And if anything goes wrong, or I 
forget anything, I can send for you,” she 
said, as the man stood mopping his brow 
before taking his departure. 

“T guess you’d better send for my son 
Rudoiph,” the man said without giving 
his reasons for this suggestion. Rudolph 
was sent for the next day. 

The habit of idleness is very much like 
other habits which get the upper hand of 
people, like smoking, drinking or opium 
eating, for instance; but it has one im- 
portant difference. ‘The reformed drunk- 
ard or opium eater is safe so long as he 
sits still and does nothing; the reformed 
idler must be continually exerting him- 
self in order to escape his favorite vice. 
But it is not good fun to exert yourself. 
The moderator at a public meeting soon 
learns that if he wants a motion to be 
lost, he had better say that those in favor 
of it shall stand up, and those opposed 
shall remain sitting down. The average 
man has a marked tendency toward re- 
pose. The average middle-aged woman 
has even more; and Mrs. Swan was an 
average middle-aged woman. 

Alison was amazed, however, to see 
how hard her mother worked. Mrs. 
Swan gave up three hours a day to her 
type-writer ; and at the end of a month 
she could write twenty-five words a min- 
ute. Forty was what she was aiming at. 
Clinton had promised her all his lectures 
to copy for him as soon as she reached 
that point; and she meant to get some 
work from her husband, too. During the 
second month she worked on, but there 
was a difference in the way she worked. 
The machine had lost its fascination ; and 
she no longer plied it eagerly as at first, 
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but like a slave. One day, when Clinton 
and Alison were safe in Fall River, she 
stole away after an hour’s work and fin- 
ished the afternoon at the Dexters’ after- 
noon tea. 

At last there came a day when Mrs. 
Swan timed herself and found she had 
written forty-five words in a minute. She 
tried again: forty-seven. Once more: 
this time, in spite of several long words, 
it was forty-four. She sat back in her 
chair and looked gloomily out of the 
window. It was raining, and the dark- 
ness of the afternoon and the noise of 
the water running down the water-spouts 
acted unpleasantly on her feelings. ‘This 
ought to have been a moment of triumph, 
— and here she was feeling anything but 
triumphant. Why is it that we look back 
on success as a matter of course? We 
never should achieve it if we felt that 
way beforehand. Mrs, Swan thought 
with horror of the long hours of work 
which the future had in store for her. 
“ And what good does it do?” she said 
aloud. Her back felt tired; her eyes 
were heavy. She rose and stood at the 
window listlessly, watching the water- 
proofed women shuffling along the glis- 
tening sidewalks. She could hear Ali- 
son’s step coming along the hallway and 
into the room. 

“T can write forty words a minute now, 
Alison,” she said, without looking round. 

“You don’t mean it!” Alison ex- 
claimed. ‘“ How splendid! Well, Clin- 
ton’s got his essay on ‘ Improvement and 
Perfection’ all ready for you. Oh, 
mamma, isn’t it fine to work?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Swan absently, — 
and then wondered what had made her 
tell such a deliberate lie. 

When Mr. Swan went upstairs to bed 
that night, he found his wife crying. She 
was trying to brush her hair, but every 
now and then the tears came so fast that 
she was obliged to put down her brush 
and give them her undivided attention. 
Mr. Swan felt that a crisis was at hand. 
He was not a man of quick perceptions ; 
but he had had thirty years in which to 
perceive what sort of a woman his wife 
was, and, as her nature was far from com- 
plex, that time. had sufficed to give him 
a good working acquaintance with her 
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character. He had felt for weeks that 
something was on her mind; but he had 
thought it best not to question her. Now 
that her tears gave him a reason for speak- 
ing, he determined to probe the matter 
to the bottom. He drew up a chair and 
sat down beside her. 

the matter, dear?” he asked, 
taking her hand; and the irresolute way 
in which she replied “ Nothing especial ’ 
convinced him that she really wanted him 
to persevere and find out what was the 
trouble. ‘“ It’s something to do with the 
type-writer, isn’t it?” he continued, 
studying her face with the hope of read- 
ing there whatever information she might 


try to withhold from him. Her lips 
moved, but she said nothing. He knew 
that he had guessed right. She would 


have contradicted him if he had been 
wrong. ‘ Can’t you master it, Carrie?” 
he inquired, putting his arm round her 
for the first time in a good many years. 
it too hard for you?” 

it isn’t that, it isn’t that!’ she 
faltered, dropping her head on his shoul- 
der and bursting out crying afresh. ‘It’s 
the work I’ve got to do, and the feeling 
that I can never stop, no matter how 
tired I am!” 

“ But why can’t you stop, my dear 
child? Why in the world should you do 
any work anyway? We've got enough 
money to live on, thank God! It isn’t 
your place to work.” 

“« Oh, yes, it is,”’ his wife interposed hur- 
riedly. “Clinton said— ”’ She stopped. 
She had never told her husband of her 
conversion to the gospel of work, know- 
ing that he would disapprove. She 
stopped, — but she stopped too late. 

“Clinton! Dbgh!” This is the near- 
est I can come to expressing Mr. Swan’s 
imprecatory grunt. He rose and walked 
up and downthe roominanger. ‘Well,”’ 
he said, stopping at last in front of his 
wife and jamming his hands into his 
pockets, “so it was Clinton who made 
you get that bicyc —type-writer? ” 

Mrs. Swan was silent. Her husband 
went on as if she had answered. “It’s 
Clinton who’s made you tire yourself out 
like agalley slave! I’ve noticed that you 
haven’t been yourself for the last three 
months.” Again there was no answer, 
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“‘] suppose he wants you to kill your- 
self writing out his lectures on vegetarian- 
ism!’ Mr. Swan continued savagely. 

“Oh, no—at least — I'll tell you all 
about it,”” Mrs. Swan said, recovering her- 
self with an effort and drying her eyes. 
She told her husband everything: how 
Clinton had converted her, how she had 
worked, and how she had grown tired of 
it. “I felt a little blue this evening,” 
she concluded. ‘I shall be all ready for 
work to-morrow.” 

“IT don’t exactly see how you can work 
to-morrow, my dear,’”’ her husband said, 
smiling grimly, “ for the type-writer’s go- 
ing back to the store to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Having delivered himself of this speech, 
Mr. Swan took off his clothes with some 
unnecessary ferocity, and went to bed, 
where he soothed himself to sleep by a 
series of dubious interjections. 


The next afternoon, when Mr. Swan 
came home from his business, he found 
Clinton and Alison sitting in the drawing- 
room. Clinton had a package of manu- 
script in his hand. ° 

Mr. Swan assumed an air of affability. 
“Ah, what’s that you've got there, 
Clinton?” he inquired. “ One of your 
lectures against capitalists?” 

“It’s his lecture on ‘ Improvement and 
Perfection,’”’ Alison interposed ; but her 
tact accomplished nothing, for Clinton 
blurted out: “ Something | brought for 
your wife to type-write.”’ 

Mr. Swan laughed a little nervously. 
“Oh, that’s too bad,” he said with as- 
sumed sympathy, “for the type-writer was 
sent back to the store this very morning.” 

Hathaway was deceived by the sympa- 
thetic tone of voice. ‘Was there any- 
thing the matter with it ?” he asked in- 
nocently. 

Then at last a great thunder-cloud 
swept over Mr. Swan’s face, and the 
storm burst. 

“No, sir!” he said, increasing his 
anger by talking very loud. “No, sir, 
there was nothing the matter with it. 
But there’s something the matter with 
Mrs. Swan, thanks to your kindness in 
telling her it was her duty to kill herself! 
What do you mean, sir, by persuading a 


woman of her age that it’s her duty to 
break her back over one of your con- 
founded lectures about how every one 
ought to be a Jerusalem wildcat? It 
isn’t your fault that she isn’t as crazy as 
you and Alison! If you'll leave my wife 
alone for the future, I'll be very much 
obliged to you!” 

Clinton’s anger at this attack was 
eclipsed by his joy at being in a fight. 
He sprang to his feet, to the terror of 
Alison, who was really afraid he was go- 
ing to assault and batter her father. 
But he only walked rapidly about the 
room, and then stopped abruptly, looking 
Mr. Swan sternly in the eye. 

“Thank you,” he said; “thank you, 
Mr. Swan. Your remarks show how far 
human idiocy can go. Shorn of your 
comments on Alison’s and my insanity, 
they consist of a demand for the reasons 
which impelled me to persuade your wife 
to commit suicide, and an intimation that 
you do not wish me to communicate with 
her in future. As to the first — ” 

Here he stopped, for Mr. Swan, seeing 
that he was in for a long argumentative 
discussion with Hathaway, a thing which 
he detested, turned away with an abrupt 
exclamation, and left the room. Like 
many another man he would rather be 
beaten than bored. Clinton had won 
many victories by talking well, and more 
by talking a great deal. 

The next morning, a little after ten 
o’clock, Mrs. Swan was in the library chat- 
ting with Mr. Bacon Bacon. She liked 
to talk to him, for he was the only one 
of the family circle whom she felt to be 
her intellectual inferior. She had been 
in high spirits ever since her husband had 
vetoed her type-writing resolutions. She 
had the satisfaction of knowing in the 
first place that she had chosen the 
straight and narrow path, and in the sec- 
ond that she would never have to walk 
upon it. Her conscience was clear — at 
least— yes, her conscience was clear. 
The outer door opened; she heard a 
step on the stair —and suddenly her con- 
science was not clear at all. 

Clinton strode into the room without 
noticing Bacon, and stood directly in 
front of Mrs. Swan, without speaking. 
She took out her handkerchief. 
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“Am I to understand that you’ve 
given up the idea of working?” Clinton 
said at last. 

Swan made me,” Mrs. Swan 
answered, keeping back the tears with 
an effort. ‘“ It wasn’t my fault.”’ 

“ But do you want to work?” Hatha- 
way continued, glaring at her through 
his terrible spectacles. ‘ Weren’t you glad 
when he sent that type-writer home ? ”’ 

“Yes, I was,’”’ Mrs. Swan _ replied, 
rousing up all her courage, and sitting 
up straight. “And I’m not going to 
work a bit more. It isn’t my place, 
anyway. My place is to stay at home 
and make my husband and children 
comfortable.”’ 

Clinton smiled coldly. “And three 
months from now,” he said, “ when your 
daughters are married, what will it be 
your place to do all day long while 
your husband is at the office? . To read 
a magazine? ’”’ — he paused —“or match 
a ribbon, or go to a lunch party?” 

Mrs. Swan said nothing. ‘Those were 
exactly the things she meant to do. 
Bacon, who had been gradually bristling 
up at Clinton’s insolent way of speaking, 
shouldered his way into the conversa- 
tion at this point. 

‘Well, why shouldn’t she?” he said, 
turning fiercely upon Hathaway. ‘“‘Those 
are all very suitable things to do. It isn’t 
a woman’s place to work,” 

“Nor yours to talk,” said Clinton, 
without looking round. ‘“ Now, Mrs. 
Swan, just one word before we leave 
this business, — for I don’t propose to 
attack you again on the subject. ‘There 
are two sorts of people in this world: 
those who do something, and those who 
don’t. You have elected to belong to the 
latter kind. You're just an idle drone 
who crawls about and does nothing — 
very much like this littlke Bacon man 
here. If you were to die it wouldn’t 
make any difference. Your husband 
would mourn you for a year, and at the 
end of that time he’d get another wife, 
maybe worse than you, maybe better. 
You don’t amount to anything. If you’d 
never been born, everything would be 
just as it is now. I see now that I 
was wrong in trying to make anything 
out of you. I hoped that you were idle 
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only because you did not know it was 
your duty to work. Now I perceive that 
the disease of doing nothing is so deeply 
ingrained in your system that it is impos- 
sible to kill it without killing you.” 

Mrs. Swan shuddered. She was too 
much frightened to cry. Clinton walked 
to the door, but turned before taking his 
departure. 

“Good by, Mrs. Swan,”’ he said quietly, 
“and remember your position. You and 
those like you are the camp-followers of 
the army of the world. Under the pre- 
text of making the soldiers comfortable, 
you delay their progress, interfere with 
all their movements, and do your best to 
achieve their destruction.” 

Having finished what he had to say, 
Clinton went out of the room and down- 
stairs. Mrs. Swan had retained sufficient 
consciousness to experience a distinct 
sense of relief when she heard the house 
door shut behind him. 

“That man is no gentleman!’’ Mr. 
Bacon exclaimed, springing to his feet 
and pacing the floor as he had seen 
Hathaway do. “1 almost thought of in- 
terrupting him or doing something. 
Don’t mind what he said,” he added, 
sitting down beside Mrs. Swan. “I ap- 
prove of you, and I should be sorry if 
you died, —at least, you know what I 
mean. And as to working, I don’t see 
why you should work. I don’t work, 
and I don’t think it’s necessary.” 

Mrs. Swan glanced up at her sympa- 
thizer, and then let her eyes fall. “There 
are two sorts of people in the world,”’ 
Clinton had said, and he was right. 
There was the Clinton Hathaway sort 
and the E. Bacon Bacon sort. For 
better or worse, she had thrown in her 
lot with the Bacon sort. She rose with 
an effort and looked at him again. He 
was not so intellectual-looking as Clinton, 
but he was decidedly better dressed. 

“ Have you anything especial to do 
just now?” she inquired, with an almost 
imperceptible note of sarcasm in her 
voice. 

** No, nothing at all. 
the morning.” 

“ Well, won’t you take me round to 
see Virginia. Pratt’s wedding presents? 
Gladys says they’re splendid,” 


I never have in 
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Robert Beverly Hale, whose early death is so 
widely mourned, was born September 5, 1860, 
and had therefore but just passed his twenty- 
sixth birthday at the time of his death, Octuber 6, 
1895. le graduated from the Roxbury Latin 
School in 1887, and from Harvard College im 
1891. The portrait accompanying this story, 
which is his best portrait, belongs to the period 
of his life as a student at Harvard. After his 
graduation he devoted himself largely to literary 


doubtedly his last considerable piece of writing, 
His stories are original and notably ingenious; 
they have humor, and they have a purpose. He 
had his father’s literary genius in marked degree. 
Ile also had his father’s warm humanitarianism 
and devotion to reform. As his mind wandered 
the night before he died, evidently exercised with 
the problem of his career, he exclaimed bro- 
kenly: * Literature is worthless unless the author 
is working for the right. . . . What I am seek 
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work. He published a little volume of poems 
in 1893, and he contributed many stories to the 
magazines an newspapers. Six of his stories, 
including the present one, have appeared in our 
own pages: “ Fools Who Came to Scoff” im the 
number for October, 1802: “ Antzeus in Love” 
in Februarv, 1894; “(Charlie Miller" m May, 
1894; “ Untaught by Experience ” in December, 
1894; and “ Esther” in July and August, 1595. 
The present story was sent to us early in Sep- 
tember, just before his illness, and was un- 


ing 1s the 1ight—I am at work for that.” He 
was an earnest member of the Boston Mu- 
nicipal League; and at the time of his death 
he was deeply interested with other voung 
men in plans for a new social settlement in 
Boston, which it was his own purpose to jom., 
His life was not only full of literary prom- 
ise; it was full of promise also for the cause 
of social progress; and his «death in the very 
morning of his career is a public loss. — Ept- 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY A. M,. WILLARD IN ABBOT HALL, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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THE PAINTER OF “YANKEE DOODLE.” 


By James F. Ryder. 


N 1836, at Bedford, Ohio, a dozen 
| miles from Cleveland, was born 
Archibald M. Willard. He was one 
of several children, the son of a Baptist 
minister of much force, an austere and 
dignified man, as became the cloth in 
those days. Such advantages of educa- 
tion as were offered in a small village in 
a comparatively new country the boy was 
given. He was fond of study, and, en- 
couraged by his father, who assisted him 
over rough places, he made fair progress. 
His grandfather Willard, a relative of 
General Stark and a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, one of the “Green Mountain boys,”’ 
who was at the surrender of Burgoyne, 
was a member of the family. The old 
soldier and the boy were great friends. 
A comradeship was established between 
them, quite unusual between persons of 
such different ages. The boy wanted 
stories of the war; the old man was ever 
ready to give them, and many were the 
battles fought before bedtime during the 
long winter evenings. 
Through Bedford runs ‘Tinker’s Creek, 
a stream of especial beauty, placid 
through the fields, wild through the deep 
gorge which leads away past the village. 
Much time was spent by the old man and 
the boy in the shadows of the picturesque 
ravine. ‘The lad was happy in_ the 
rugged surroundings. ‘They were an ap- 
peal to an artistic sense in his nature, 
which was thus early developing. ‘The 
old man was in sympathy with the boy 
as far as he could understand. He re- 
spected the visionary tendency of the 
young mind as something beyond him. 
In speaking of it he said, “ Archibald is 
a great hand to see pictures; he sees 
them in the trees, in the clouds, in the 
turns of the creek, where I would never 
think of looking.’ Smooth surfaces of 
wall, barn doors and board fences about 
Bedford town attested the promptings of 
budding genius in the coming artist. 
The old soldier was not neglected in 
483 


these outbursts of talent; he figured often 
in the boy’s cartoons. 

Frequent changes in residence were 
the lot of the Baptist minister; and be- 
fore the son was nineteen years old he 
had been moved about with the family in 
sundry ways, until at last they were set- 
tled permanently at Wellington. The 
father was not able to give the son an art 
education, and so evident was it that he 
must depend upon his own exertions, that 
he determined upon apprenticing himself 
to a decorative painter, Mr. E. S. Tripp, 
in a wagon and carriage manufactory in 
the village. He quickly outstripped his 
master in ability, and proved a valuable 
acquisition. His fame soon brought 
wagons to be built and to be painted, 
even from adjoining states. Peddling- 
wagons with pretty vignette landscapes 
and animals’ heads were the admiration 
of the people about the country. 

Presently the youth took courage to 
try portrait painting, and was successful 
beyond the expectation of himself and his 
friends. Wellington was proud of Wil- 
lard; he was Willard of Wellington. 
Here he lost his heart, and, getting mar- 
ried, settled down to domestic life. Soon 
after came on the War of the Rebellion. 
He responded to the call for soldiers, en- 
listed in the eighty-sixth Ohio regiment, 
and as color-bearer followed the fortunes 
of the regiment through the struggle. 

The war over, he returned to Welling- 
ton, taking up again the line of his for- 
mer work and study. 

Soon after the close of the war, Mr. 
Willard attempted to portray on canvas 
some of its most thrilling scenes as he 
had witnessed and sketched them, mak- 
ing a panorama which was exhibited in 
several small towns near his home. ‘The 
venture was not a financial success. ‘The 
war was too recent, and people’s hearts 
were too sore. Had the paintings been 
preserved, they might well afford matter 
interesting at this day; but the paint was 
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washed out to save the cotton cloth, 
which in that day of inflated values cost 
too much to be lost by an artist of slen- 
der means. Some sketches were photo- 
graphed, however, and met with a fair 
demand. 

It was about this time that the writer 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Willard. 


The intimate relation which followed, ex- 
tending over many years, is the excuse, if 
excuse be needed, for frequent personal 
reference. Seeing advantage in his re- 


moval to Cleveland, I urged this upon 
him; and he left the paint-shop and 
took a studio in Cleveland. Giving his 


entire attention to study and designing, 
he advanced rapidly toward better art. 
His strength lay peculiarly in the humor- 
ous; yet he was equally fortunate in ex- 
pressing force and power. 

His first real success was in the com- 
panion pictures entitled “ Pluck,” telling 
the story of the children taking a ride in 
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ARCHIBALD M. WILLARD. 


the dog-wagon, when a rabbit came run- 
ning past and the dog, true to his in- 
stincts and forgetful of his passengers, 
gave chase. Everybody remembers the 
pictures, which gave such amusement 
and delight to the public twenty odd 
years ago, and which, reproduced in 
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THE DRUMMERS LATEST YARN. 


chromos, found their way into a thou- 
sand homes. 

‘These pictures were Willard’s real 
introduction to the public. One point 
touching their history is interesting. <A 
little daughter of Mr. ‘Tripp — for it was 
before leaving Wellington that Mr. Wil- 
lard did this work —found a picture in 
a child’s paper, Ze Nursery, which she 
took to the shop and asked Mr. Willard 
to enlarge for her. He took the pic- 
ture and developed the idea suggested 
by it, making the first picture of the 
pair. It was sent to me to be framed, 
and when placed in my _ window at- 
tracted so much attention that I in- 
formed the artist that I could not let it 
go. ‘The little girl insisted upon having 
her picture, and he painted another for 
her, and added the companion picture. 
The pictures are so well known that it is 
not necessary to reproduce them here. 


Deficient as they may be in points of 


technique, they are interesting on account 
of their position in Mr. Willard’s develop- 
ment. 

The phenomenal success of the publi- 
cation of “ Pluck” naturally led to other 
pictures. ‘Ihe artist had, as a story-teller 
with the brush, felt the pulse of the pub- 
lic. He found the public liked to laugh, 
and was encouraged to go farther in the 
same direction. One day he brought in 


to me a painting representing, in a room 
in a farmhouse which was evidently at 
once kitchen, dining-room and parlor, a 
family upon their knees at prayer, — the 
supplicant, the father of the family, with 
a cat upon his back and the mischiev- 
ous boys setting the small dog upon the 
cat. It was the most laughable situation 
possible ; but I felt that it would not do to 
publish the picture. I feared that what 
might seem a possible sacrilegious tinge 
might prove disastrous to its success. 
After hesitating over it for several days, 
it occurred to me that Bret Harte, who 
had in -many ways shown his ability to 
skim over the thin ice of public opinion 
in matters of religious sentiment, might 
prove a valuable ally. So with a letter in 
my pocket to Mr. Harte from Captain 
Frank H. Mason (now United States con- 
sul at Frankfort), | started with Mr. 
Willard for New York,—he to make 
some studies with certain prominent art- 
ists, and I to pave the way to Mr. Harte’s 
launching the picture safely upon the 
public. 

I found the famous author, delivered 
my letter and showed him a photograph 
of the painting, which amused him 
greatly. I told him I wanted that pic- 
ture made the subject of a poem in his 
peculiar vein. He said he would try 
it. ‘The business details were arranged 
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PITCHING 


to our mutual satisfaction, and he agreed 
to meet me three days later at a certain 
bookstore in Broadway, which he made 
headquarters when in the city. Hecame 
at the appointed time with his poem, and 
read it to me, bubbling over with laugh- 
ter ashe read. He had named the poem 
“ Deacon Jones’s Experience,’’— and of 
course that named the picture. About a 
month before the picture was issued, I 
turned the poem over to the press of the 
country. It was widely read, copied 
everywhere, and smoothed the way for the 
picture, which came as an illustration to 
Bret Harte’s poem, and was a pronounced 
success. I was amused to observe that 
a certain good clergyman of our city of 
Cleveland made occasional visits to my 
gallery, generally accompanied by a visit- 
ing brother, a different one each time, 
from some other city. The good doc- 
tor would quietly ask me to show them 
“Family Prayers,” as he called it; and 
the laughter they gave to the deacon in 
his dilemma was good to hear. I was 
made to feel by the good doctor’s hearty 
pleasure in the amusing situation por- 
trayed that no harm was in it. 

It cannot be said that “Deacon Jones’s 
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Experience ” was artistically an advance 
upon “Pluck.” Drummer’s Latest 
Yarn ’’ was better, and it is reproduced 
here as an illustration of Mr. Willard’s 
comic vein. A most amusing and excel- 
lent picture is ‘‘ Pitching the Tune,” a 
study of the choir in a country church ; 
and this is doubly interesting because the 
old minister in the picture is a portrait 
of the painter’s father, the original of the 
old drummer in “ Yankee Doodle.” 

In contrast to these lighter subjects, 
a notable example of Willard’s work, and 
a painting of real power delineating in- 
tense and painful feeling, was his next 
essay. It was suggested by John Hay’s 
poem, “ Jim Bludso,” and illustrated the 
lines : 

“ A thousand times he swore 

He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore.” 

The hero, Jim, is standing at his post 
like a rock, the cruel flames roasting him, 
dying that his passengers might live. 
This painting is owned by the poet John 
Hay. ‘The keen, hard look of the man 
who “warn’t no saint,’”” but who 


‘‘seen his duty a dead sure thing, 
An’ went fur it thar an’ then,”’ 
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seeing not the flame and feeling not its 
hot breath, but piercing the smoke and 
darkness to discern the bank against 
which to hold the prow of his boat, has 
in it something of the inflexible courage 
which, in a purer and higher form, shows 
itself in the face of the old man in “ Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 

Another painting of great strength is 
his * Minute Men of the Revolution.” It 
is alive with patriotic force and feeling, and 
true to the spirit of °76. It was painted 
in memory of the grandfather’s stories to 
the boy listener. It is now in possession 
of the artist at his home in Cleveland. 

His greatest achievement and _ his 
crowning success, however, came in 
1875, when the centennial of American 
independence was approaching. He 
was deeply stirred by the impulse to 
do something to mark the great event. 
He wished to express in a painting 
for publication the highest sense of 
patriotic fervor. For weeks it was a 
problem with the artist how he could 
represent “ Yankee Doodle,” the illus- 
tration of the spirit of ’76, in a paint- 
ing. His leaning was to the humor- 
ous. Most subjects to him had a 
funny side, and he instinctively drifted 
in that direction. It occurred to him 
now that a fife and drum band could 
be made to meet the want, and he 
expected it to take a humorous turn. 
In his mind he reverted to the ex- 
travagant demonstrations sometimes 
seen at Fourth of July parades in vil- 
lages where he had lived. He re- 
membered a festive fifer whose caper- 
ings were marked and unusual, who, to 
give expression to his exhilaration and 
enthusiasm, would cut a pigeon-wing 
to the music of his fife. Among drum- 
mers he had seen high steppers, head 
tossers and arm threshers. Among the 
more expert was a certain peculiar char- 
acter called three-fingered Jack, who 
varied the roll by beating at intervals 
upon the chine of his drum instead of 
the head, securing a variety of tone quite 
effective and sometimes rather startling. 
He was in the habit also of throwing his 
stick into the air to perform a succession 
of summersaults and be caught on its way 
down and driven into the roll again with- 
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out missing a note, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Of such a group of marchers it 
was hoped by Mr. Willard to tell the 
story. 

Now began the work of preliminary 
sketching by which to feel his.way and 
determine the subject. Many sketches 
were made and thrown aside as unsatis- 
factory. ‘The extravagant and funny 
groups would not respond. He could not 
suit himself. ‘The humorous vein of his 
crayon was “off.” ‘rhe drawings were 
vigorous, but they were quite lacking in 
his strong point of fun. At last he felt 
rebuked at trifling with a subject so 
serious. He saw that to construe it in 


JIM BLUDS®O, 


a humorous way was out of the question. 
And now came to him the true spirit of 
patriotic fire. A subject noble and im- 
pressive was to be rendered through his 
hand. ‘The sketches from now on were 
endowed with a force and meaning quite 
lacking in his former efforts. He caught 
his theme with a strong grasp, carrying it 
through repeated sketches, each improved 
upon the last, until his design was well 
established. 

The selection of models now began. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, in his preliminary 
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sketches he had embodied something of 
his own father for the old man drummer. 
The forceful and determined character of 
his father well answered the requirement, 
and to the memory of him he turned for 
inspiration and reliance. ‘The old drum- 
mer of the picture is almost his father’s 
portrait. His father was taken ill while 
he was painting the picture. for many 
weeks the painter divided his time be- 
tween the studio where his masterpiece 
was under way and the bedside of his 
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dying father. His father died about the 
time the picture was completed. 

For the fifer he chose an old farmer 
soldier who had blown his fife through 
the wars, its shrill notes bracing the 
weary legs of the marching soldiers. 
Brave old Hugh Mosher, who had car- 
ried musket as well as fife, who would 
any day lose his dinner to blow at the 
head of a file of soldiers, felt honored in 
being chosen to represent a character in 
Yankee Doodle.’”” He became insepa- 
rably identified with his a/fer ego in the 
picture, was recognized at the Centennial 
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from the resemblance, and tendered an 
impromptu ovation ; and when he died a 
few years ago, August, 1892, his death 
was noted in the papers throughout the 
country.* ‘The boy drummer was found 
in young Harry Devereux, the brightest 
boy in the Brooks Military School of 
Cleveland, son of the late General J. H. 
Devereux, who fought in the War of the 
Rebellion. When asked if his son could 
be permitted to pose for the boy drum- 
mer, General Devereux expressed much 


MAN, 


pleasure in the compliment to his son, 
and his pride to have him so honored. 


* Hugh Mosher was born at Perry, Lake County, Ohio, 
January 29, 1819, and died at Brighton, Ohio, August 15, 

92. Huis father served in the Mexican War, and his 
grandfather had served in the Revolution. He himself en- 
listed for the War of the Rebellion, and became fifer of 
Company H, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteers. He 
never fully recovered from the effects of his army hard- 
ships. He was the most noted and probably the best fifer 
in nortnern Ohio, and was sent for far and wide to attend 
local patriotic celebrations. He was thoroughly patriotic, 
and 1n his last illness deeply regretted his inability to at 
tend an unusually large celebration of the Fourth of July 
in the town of Wellington. He was justly proud of his 
portrait in ‘“* Yankee Doodle.” His death was widely 
mourned, for his picturesque figure had stood, as im the 
picture it still stands, for an exalted type of patriotism. 


- His coffin was wreathed in the American flag, upon which 


ay his fife, and above was hung the picture, which we 
present, of Mr. Mosher with his fife. 
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Several preliminary sketches were made, 
the last of which, here reproduced, is 
now owned by Rev. William EK. Barton 
of Boston. It embodies essentially the 
ideas wrought out in the oil, but presents 
a few interesting variations. ‘The drum- 
mer boy is a head shorter, and his face 
is in the shadow, nothing being shown in 
it except the intent look into the old 
man’s face. The dying man is need- 
lessly prominent in the foreground, —a 
mistake corrected in the large painting, 
with the addition of the dismantled 
cannon. But there is one feature which 
the oil could not improve, — the face 
of the old man. In the crayon sketch 
it shows features which could be kind, 
but now are set like a flint in the face of 
the enemy. It is not the unreasoning 
courage of the professional soldier, — 


“ ‘Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why,” 


— but the courage of a man who has put 
character and thought and prayer into 
the music through which he utters his 
patriotic purpose. ‘Those three men will 
stand and play until they die, or by their 
contagious heroism will turn the tide of 
battle, because of the qualities which 
exhibit themselves in the face of the old 
man and, transmitted to his son and his 
son’s son, manifest themselves in the 
rugged features of the wounded fifer and 
the rapt look and undaunted courage of 
the boy. 

Mr. Barton also owns the picture, 
“The Fourth of July Musicians,” which 
is here presented as the first of the series 
out of which came “ Yankee Doodle.”’ 
The evolution of this picture as here 
illustrated is a most interesting study. 
“From the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but a step,’’ and of this truth there are 
abundant illustrations. But where shall 
a better illustration be found of the con- 
verse truth, that sometimes we may pass 
from the ridiculous to the sublime? “The 
Fourth of July Musicians” taken alone 
would be worthy of attention, but as con- 
taining the germinal idea of ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle”’ it affords an unusual opportunity 
for comparison and reflection upon the 
similarities and differences of the efferves- 
cent patriotism of the Fourth of July and 


the different, yet not wholly dissimilar, 
patriotism of the citizen soldier. 

The work was now begun in earnest. 
The idea of the artist in painting the 
picture was to concentrate all the deter- 


MR. WILLARI) AT THE TIME OF THE PAINTING 
OF “YANKEE DOODLE.” 


mination and enthusiasm possible in a 
few figures. No field afforded a better 
subject than the Revolution, with its 
determined old heroes and the air of 
“Yankee Doodle’ to rouse them to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

The three chief figures meet all the 
requirements of the situation, and are in 
true keeping with the surroundings. Over 
them lower the clouds of smoke from a 
battle-field toward which they are march- 
ing. Behind them a few brave Conti- 
nentals struggle up the hill, while by the 
side of a dismantled cannon lies a 
wounded soldier who raises himself on 
his elbow to give a last cheer to the 
stirring strains of “Yankee Doodle.” 
The lines have evidently been forced 
back. ‘The dying soldier and‘the broken 
cannon show where the line has stood. 
‘The other soldiers have been retreat- 
ing. But the three musicians advance, 
and the sound of their music thrills the 
retreating troops with new courage. Hats 
are in the air; the flag has turned; the 
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THE FATHER OF THE ARTIST, 


THE ORIGINAL OF THE OLD DRUMMER IN “* YANKEE DOODLE.”’ 


threatened defeat is about to become a 
victory. ‘The dying man raises himself 
to cheer. ‘The trio of homespun musi- 
cians are discoursing with all their might 
that music whose shrill melody is so 
surcharged with patriotism. ‘The old 
drummer in the centre, bareheaded, 
grand in his fearlessness, without coat, 
one sleeve rolled up as though he had 
turned from the plough to grasp the drum- 
sticks, his white hair blown in the air, 
his eyes set close and defiant as though 
he saw the danger and feared it not, 
the sharp lines about his mouth showing 
a fixed determination, — all combine to 
make up that wonderful figure in our 
history which no rags could degrade nor 
splendor ennoble — the Continental sol- 
dier. 

On the left of the brave old drummer 
is the fifer, who seems to have come to 
blow his fife, and he will do it as well 


here among the flying bullets 
as in the porch of his cottage. 
His eyes are fixed toward the 
sky as though reading the 
notes of his music on the 
clouds. Around his brow is 
a blood-stained handker- 
chief, which tells of the bul- 
let which grazed yet spared 
him. His whole energy 1s 
poured into the reed at his 
lips, and one can almost hear 
the shrill notes of “ Yankee 
Doodle’? above the noise of 
battle. 

On the right of the old man 
marches a boy, hardly in his 
teens, whose drum keeps time 
to the beat of the other. His 
face is upturned to the old 
man, perhaps his grandfather, 
as if to question perhaps the 
route or the danger ahead, but 
still with a look of rapt in- 
spiration. No shade of fear 
lurks in his calm eyes, while 
the “ swb-a-dub”’ of his little 
drum sounds as clear and dis- 
tinct as the heavier roll of 
the aged drummer. 

The entire group is con- 
ceived with a fervid sympathy 
which makes the observer 
concede sure victory to the combatants ; 
victory also to the artist. ‘The man who 
had carried the stars and stripes, march- 
ing under the same thrilling tune, put 
his heart into the picture. The work 
Was an inspiration. Mr. Willard had no 
thought of depicting three generations 
of one family, but the inference is so 
natural that he has cheerfully adopted 
it from others. 

The canvas is large and the figures are 
heroic in size. When finished, the pic- 
ture was placed in the show window of 
my art store in Cleveland. ‘The crowds 
which gathered about it blockaded the 
«ntrance to the gallery an obstructed 
the sidewalk to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to remove it from 
the window to the rear of the store, 
where it was on exhibition for several 
days, during which time all business in 
the store was discontinued on account of 
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HARRY DEVEREUX. 


THE ORIGINAL OF THE DRUMMER BOY IN “ YANKID 
DOODLE.” 


the crowds, which filled the place. ‘The 
interest and enthusiasm which it created 
were remarkable. ‘The late Right Rev- 
erned Bishop Bedell was a daily visitor, 
and frequently spent an entire half day, 
so deeply was he impressed. 

The painting. was finally sent to the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
and prominently placed in Memorial 
Hall, where it created so notable interest 
throughout the exposition, after which by 
earnest request it was taken to Boston 
and exhibited for several weeks in the 
Old South Meeting-House. From there 
it was taken to the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington, thence to Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other cities, always by request, 
— so great was the desire of the public 
to see the painting which had such wel- 
come in the hearts of patriotic people. 
At last it found a permanent home in 
Abbot Hall at Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, the gift to that old town of the late 
General J. H. Devereux, who purchased 
it from Mr. Willard, to present it to the 
town of his birth. It stands in the old 
hall which breathes of historic patriotism. 
It is the pride of the people of Marble- 
head and of ail Americans who visit it. 


Pictures are painted by artists of great 
skill, possessing qualities of technique, of 
method, valuable beyond the works of 
other artists ; pictures which give pleas- 
ure to experts and connoisseurs. In 
the midst of such works “ Yankee Doo- 
dle”’ has stood. ‘The eye has wandered 
from them, and been awed by the grand- 
eur of the old man, by the force of the 
fervid and devoted group, by the spirit 
which informs the whole great work. Mr. 
Willard with his powerful but, perhaps, 
less finished touch did more than please 
the eye of experts; he stirred the heart 
of a nation. 
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THE PASSING OF THE CLERICAL MAN OF THE 
WORLD. 


By Robert Drai. 


OT long ago an article appeared 
in one of the magazines, com- 
menting upon the incomplete 

education of the clergy of the day. ‘The 
underlying argument of the writer was 
that the pulpit lacked influence on ac- 
count of the meagre intellectual equip- 
ment of its occupants. ‘To those who 
can look back to the time when the minis- 
ters of any standing in New England were 
almost without exception college-bred 
men, and who remember that both Har- 
vard and Yale were fecunded and sup- 
ported mainly to supply an educated 
clergy, — to them, no doubt, the conten- 
tion of the writer of the article seemed 
a fair one. A far more important factor 
in the problem, however, and the factor 
which makes far more than any other for 
the abiding influence of the clergyman, 
of whatever school of theology, is not so 
much his mental training as his unworld- 
liness. 

The most noticeable change in the ec- 
clesiastical world during the last twenty 
years has been the rise and the popu- 
larity, not entirely disappeared, of the 
clerical man of the world. Methodism, 
the -Calvinistic revival led by Jonathan 
Kdwards, the ‘Tractarian movement in 
England, ‘Transcendentalism, with all the 
effeminate vagaries which accompanied 
it, and later the over-wrought religious 
condition produced by Moody-and-San- 
keyism in America, were followed (in- 
deed the era had its beginnings long be- 
fore) by a kind of religious restoration 
period, in which May-poles and plum- 
pudding were not only permitted but 
fostered, and where the anecdotal and 
ostentatiously cheerful parson, followed a 
little later by the clerical man of the 
world, became the prominent and ap- 
plauded figures. 

This worldliness assumed and assumes 
to-day many phases. ‘The clerical man 
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of the world —and he is found, be it 
said, distributed impartially among pretty 
much all the denominations which can 
afford him—enters the field of purely 
secular literature to write novels, short 
stories and essays, and in many instances 
which could be cited he contributes reg- 
ularly to the newspaper press; in men- 
tioning which we do not of course fail to 
remember that the very noblest of cleri- 
cal men do all these things upon occa- 
sion in a noble way. He does this kind 
of work not as a cleric, but asa _ lay- 
man, and treats his subjects avowedly 
from the layman’s standpoint ; indeed he 
prides himself upon the clever conceal- 
ment of the shaven crown of the priest 
beneath the jaunty wide-awake of the 
secular journalist. Should he feel it to 
be incumbent upon him to excuse this 
direction of his energies, his defence 
makes it even more clear that the clergy- 
man deems the world to be his oyster in 
these days; for he either frankly admits 
that he wants the money or assumes — 
what seems to be the case and the point 
of this article — that conditions have 
changed and that the clergyman is no 
longer confined to the study and exposi- 
tion of the things of God. If he be of 
a philosophical turn of mind, he argues, 
in a diluted pantheistic style, that God ts 
in all and everywhere, and that the study 
of this world is as much his legitimate busi- 
ness as the preparation of his flock for 
another world. If the result of this 
philosophy is, logically enough to the 
lay mind, to empty his church, — since, 
if this be true, then every man’s own in- 
terests may be justifiably his own re- 
ligion, — he has his own arguments to 
thank for it. By all of which, let us 
again interject, we are not urging that it 
is not in order for the clergyman to at- 
tend to this life and this world. 

It is in the social world that the posi- 
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tion of the clerical man of the world puts 
him most en évidence. Public dinners 
and private dinners are not complete 
without him. He says “ grace,’ and 
tells stories ; and in all the larger cities of 
America the clerical after-dinner speakers 
rank among the most popular entertain- 
ers of the day. During the winter sea- 
son many men of this stamp are as much 
engaged and overrun with invitations as 
the son of an English duke on a visit to 
New York. It matters little what the 
dinner is. From the annual meeting of a 
Boot and Shoe Travellers’ League to the 
Irishmen’s dinner on St. Patrick’s Day, 
our clerical worldling is there; and with 
half a dozen puns, some new stories and 
clever hits upon the passing topics. of the 
street, the market, the drawing-room, 
the foot-ball field and the political arena, 
he holds his own against whomsoever it 
may be. Nor does he confine himself to 
these public appearances. He _ scarce 
has time to change the evening clothes 
he wears at the opera of a Saturday night 
before he must don the cassock in which 
he appears on Sunday morning. He 
goes to see Coquelin, Irving and Bern- 
hardt as a matter of course; and I)ixey, 
and perhaps Théo, as a matter of auda- 
city. He drops in at afternoon teas; 
and his purely social duties requiring at- 
tendance — according to this new code 
of clerical etiquette—at dinners and 
dances and weddings, the theatre, the 
horse-show, the foot-ball base-ball 
matches, little time or tranquillity of mind 
surely can be left for pious meditation. 
There are still other forms which this 
new fashion of worldliness takes. ‘The 
clerical man of the world is a yacht 
owner, and sails his boat alongside of 
other boats, though not of course agains? 
them, rejoicing nevertheless at any cas- 
ual indication that his boat is faster than 
her rivals — or companions, as he calls 
them. He isa fisherman, a daring rider, 
a good shot witn rifle and shot-gun, a 
tennis player; he sometimes even spars, 
— just for exercise ; and he is a member 
of, not one, but sometimes half a dozen 
clubs. No man about town is so well 
known — not to church-goers especially, 
but to men and women who seldom go 
to church —as is this busy cleric, whose 


social position and multitudinous variety 
of interests bring him into constant con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men. 

In line with this aspect of the case is 
the singular desire on the part of city 
congregations to procure young men, and 
if possible athletic young men, to preside 
over the destinies of their parishes. 
Half-backs on victorious foot-ball elev- 
ens, pitchers on college base-ball nines, 
are advertised to speak at this or that 
religious meeting. Brawn usurps the pre- 
eminence that has been hitherto the dis- 
tinction of brains and personal piety ; and 
ecclesiastical neophytes go a-candidating 
with a tennis racquet instead of a Greek 
‘Testament, and a base-ball bat instead of 
a prayer-book. By which, once more, 
we are not saying that a minister may 
never handle a racquet or has no right to 
outdoor life. 

The Anglo-Saxon, whether in Great 
Britain or in America, is a creature of a 
vast amount of common sense, and he 
prevails over absurd political and relig- 
ious systems therewith. He recognizes 
that this modern method of salvation has 
certain fascinating and superficially suc- 
cessful elements, and the success is, in 
his eyes, at the first blush, a mitigation of 
the superficiality. No doubt the younger 
members of the churches are drawn to- 
ward this dashing young ecclesiastical 
gladiator. Men of the world also are 
surprised at first, and then rather pleased 
to find that the complexities of theology 
and the stern demands of the religious 
life are not what they had supposed and 
feared. Surely this first-rate yachtsman, 
this adventurous hunter, who returns 
from the wild West with skins and heads, 
this breezy young wielder of racquet and 
base-ball bat, can hardly be the rep- 
resentative of a creed that is very 
complicated, of a morality that is very 
restricted or difficult, or of a religious 
temper of mind that is very ghostly. 
As a consequence of this personal liking 
there follows, on the part of this class of 
persons, a certain allegiance to the tab- 
ernacle of the clerical man of the world. 
The older heads in the congregation find 
it difficult to concatenate the various 
links of this chain between earth and 
heaven; but it fills the pews —and so 
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for the time being, vogue /a galére, the 
man of the world, who has given usually 
little thought to such matters, fancies that 
the demands of the religious life have 
changed, and rejoices at the difference 
between this young clergyman, who is as 
much, if not more, at ease in the draw- 
ing-room, at the dinner-table and in the 
field of sports than he is himself, and the 
stern and black broad-clothed parson of 
his boyhood. 

In the work of the churches among 
the lower classes, this style of clergyman 
retains his popularity. The poor enjoy 
having amongst them this petted eccle- 
siastical familiar of the rich. They 
breathe something of the atmosphere of 
marble halls; they touch that which has 
rubbed against purple and fine linen; 
they chat with one who holds easy con- 
verse with their superiors, and they have 
in him at times an interpreter and pleader 
before those into whose presence they 
find it difficult to carry their complaints 
and their business. 

So much for the impression made 
upon others by this style of cleric. What 
does he himself think about it all? No 
doubt he has many reasons to give and 
many arguments to introduce in favor of 
these constant incursions into the life of 
the world. If he be a very young man, 
he is first of all happy at his success, and 
lightly supposes that the end justifies the 
means. If he be of the less orthodox 
section of the religious world, he claims 
no supernatural nor indelible properties 
for his ordination, and he holds that he is 
quite within his rights and his creed in 
being first a “man among men,” and 
then, a seventh part of his week, a par- 
son. Older and more callous men, who 
cannot avoid seeing the discrepancies of 
the situation, find their consolation, no 
doubt, in the belief that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and that yachting, 
fishing, shooting and long holidays abroad 
are necessary to health and to the proper 
fulfilment of their very trying duties. 
There grows, too, like a barnacle, upon 
these popular gentlemen, the feeling that 
they are indispensable. Being the only 
class of the male sex whom men and 
women can flatter openly and outrage- 
ously, this foolish notion soon possesses 


them, leading them to feel that there is 
something peculiarly precious about their 
living and working. Still it must trouble 
the conscience of here and there one to 
think that he has saved seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars out of the service of Christ, 
and that he is as dependent upon his to- 
bacco and his glass of ale or wine as the 
veriest worldling of the stock exchange 
—this being the particular confession 
from the lips of one widely known minis- 
ter of the city of New York. 

For the most part, however, the two 
following reasons prevail with this stamp 
of man, as over against any ideal minister 
of his more neophyte dreams: first, that 
success demands that he must be a man 
among men; and, second, that he must 
have recreation. There is still a third 
reason which carries weight with those of 
coarser grain. It is the Circean spell of 
being conspicuous. Few men can al- 
together suppress their love of distinction. 
To hear one’s name whispered as one 
passes, to be received at public dinners 
with cheers and applause, to see one’s 
name mentioned continually in the news- 
papers as one of the well-knowns, — 
these are all tid-bits of distressingly 
savorous delicacy to many. 

It is not easy to harmonize this clerical 
yachtsman, hunter, fisher and theatre- 
goer with: “This same John had his 
raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins ; and his meat was 
locusts and wild honey ;"’ or with the com- 
mandments of Him who sent His disciples 
forth, bidding them take no heed for the 
things of this world. But with the an- 
alysis of this portion of the subject it is 
best to leave it to the conscience of the 
clerical man of the world to deal. It 
may be necessary in these days to attend 
the theatre, to own a yacht and to play 
tennis and to know the personnel of the 
college base-ball and foot-ball teams, in or- 
der to bring in the kingdom of heaven ; 
but if so, there is needed a newer theol- 
ogy than even the newest, and a recon- 
struction of the New Testament. The 
world wants a supernatural sanction for 
morality, and proof that the unworldly 
life is the peace-bringing life; and when 
the minister can evolve no such sanction 
and produce no such proof, and concludes 
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that his only business is the reconciliation 
of comfortable living with a new ortho- 
doxy, the brave part is to leave the pro- 
fession. Few men dare do this, for it 
entails hardships to an earnest man to 
snip the thread of professional continuity 
and begin anew ; jand although there are 
many clerical men of the world who, 
though honest, are mistaken, there are 
also not a few who are afraid, and who 
hang on to a profession which at any rate 
supports them in some sort of social dis- 
tinction and comfort. 

To the men in the ministry who ac- 
knowledge no authority above themselves 
for their methods and their way of life 
there is little to be said. ‘They may de- 
vote their energies logically and perhaps 
righteously to such tasks as they please, 
within such limits as their autonomous 
congregations permit, and what they do 
or teach, and what they make and have 
is nobody’s business outside of the close 
corporation over which they preside. 
But men who claim as master a divine 
leader whose ways of life and stern re- 
jection of worldly rewards are writ large 
in the pages of the most widely read 
book in existence can hardly expect to 
escape comparisons which verily sauéent 
Aux yeux. 

It is for this reason that this article is 
entitled “The Passing of the Clerical 
Man of the World ;’’ for in truth the cler- 
ical man of the world is rapidly losing 
ground —and no one is more uncon- 
scious of it than himself. How super- 
ficial is the success of this stamp of ec- 
clesiast, and how impossible it is to 
harmonize his end and his means, is 
becoming day by day more clear. Go 
where you will, the lasting impressions 
and the most sacred influences are ef- 
fected by men of a different stamp. 
Even among younger men, even among 
those most easily dazzled by such influ- 
ences, “our young barbarians all at 
play,” the unworldly and the unsophisti- 
cated wear to-day the laurel and the bays 
of their admiration and their love. The 
late Rev. Andrew P. Peabody of Harvard 
University knew as little as a man well 
can know of the secular interests and 
pastimes of youth. Tales of his awk- 
ward unconsciousness were received in 


high glee by class after class of fresh- 
men. He was no opportunist in the- 
ology, in ethics, or in seeking his own 
popularity; yet he was trusted and 
obeyed and respected as was no other 
man in the college. Men bidding for 
the popularity there which he had with- 
out thought or effort, must realize, as do 
outsiders, the overwhelming prestige of 
his unstudied piety. If one were to go 
on from this to name the clergymen of 
paramount influence in that neighbor- 
hood, he would name undoubtedly Phil- 
lips Brooks, Father Hall and Edward 
Everett Hale, all men of markedly child- 
like mind and unsophisticated ways. In 
England every English public school boy 
reverences the name of Doctor Thomas 
Arnold. When the great dock strikes 
were causing terror in London, it was 
Cardinal Manning who came into the 
world as one not of it, to restore peace 
and confidence. The philistine lower 
classes and lower middle classes of Eng- 
land palpitated with a new religious life 
under the influence of the Wesleys. 
Cultured young Oxford received and 
distributed through the length and the 
breadth of the parishes of England a 
new fervor of religious life from such re- 
cluses as Newman and Liddon. In spite 
of the secularization of Germany, which 
is not, according to Mr. Dawson’s careful 
book, so general as we have been led to 
believe, the influence of the mystics, of 
Schleiermacher, of Kant and Hegel and 
Tholuck, is acknowledged and deeply felt 
to-day. In frivolous France, only one 
who has lived there year after year 
knows of the subtle influence of hun- 
dreds of curés of plain and pious lives. 
One hears on the outside only the rever- 
berations of the smart and impious press 
of Paris; but in countless villages and 
small towns the childlike “ Monsieur the 
curé with his kind old face” wields a 
power by his-unworldliness which the so- 
phisticated have failed to wrest from him. 

The same. common sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon which, in spite of contradictions, 
comforts its possessors with the proverb 
that there is no success like success, now 
sees how passing is that success. It is 
seen that the clerical man of the world 
has made charity fashionable and con- 
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spicuous, that he has in some instances 
added men to the church constituency 
who had been hitherto indifferent, and 
that he has baptized the opera and con- 
firmed most of the field sports. But 
he has not apparently introduced an even 
more desirable form of charity into the 
drawing-rooms and at the teas and din- 
ners and clubs of his followers. He has, 
on the contrary, —and, be it said to his 
credit, probably involuntarily, — made the 
impression pretty general that religious 
work and religious influence are possible 
to those of avowedly worldly minds and 
occupations ; and he has ignominiously 
failed to impress upon his disciples that 
fundamental prelude to any sort of relig- 
-lous life, that there must be first of all 
a “ new creature.” It is simply the old 
“creature,” gloved, perfumed and self- 
conscious, dabbling at the “new crea- 
ture’s ’’’ tasks, without elevation of mind, 
without change of heart, without conse- 
cration of will and without sympathetic 
interest. And the result is that the 
fashionable parson, the fashionable lady 
and the millionnaire have plunged New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston and 
London into a gloomy fog of ineffectual 
effort to help the poor. They have 
tempted the incompetent to these cen- 
tres by their playful philanthropy, and 
now they are calling scientific watch- 
words to one another out of the bog of 
distress which they have often done 
more than any other one factor to pro- 
duce. When one turns from this side 
of the question to the less tangible one 
of the writing and preaching of the 
clerical man of the world, one finds 
much the same condition of things. In- 
teresting sermons,— were one inclined 
to be less serious than the subject de- 
mands, the word “fetching” might be 
used,—and well put together, often 
singularly apposite, considering that they 
have texts which have nothing to do 
with their subject matter. Dealing as he 
does mostly with mundane topics, the 
preacher writes and speaks clearly; and 
since manly’’ and “ worldly” are now- 
adays often confused and interchanged, 
the word “ manly” is often applied to 
his sermon as well. He very soon leads 
the way from the irksome eternities of 


his text to more pleasing temporalities, 
and applies himself to topics and prob- 
lems with which his hearers are in fre- 
quent touch; and he tickles the ears of 
the groundlings with the consummate skill 
born of constant practice. ‘There is a 
fine ring of “‘ No nonsense about me” 
in his talk, which is all too often inter- 
preted by his admirers to be a virile sin- 
cerity; and the bold way in which he 
handles topics which only of late years 
have got in at the sanctuary door, crept 
down the aisle and mounted into the 
pulpit itself, from the street, produces 
also an effect as of courage. One does 
not find, however, that sermons of this 
description have superseded entirely the 
popularity of old-fashioned devotional 
literature. ‘There is no reason why any 
ordinary man should stay away from 
church in these days, since the sermons 
of the clerical man of the world are lit- 
tle more than the more serious gossip of 
the club, mellowed by religious phrase. 
Yet there are men and women who do 
stay at home, and who are still found 
reading their Thomas a Kempis or 
George Herbert or Jeremy ‘Taylor, or 
the sermons of Newman or Brooks. 
Even in that field of organization and 
in the much talked of matter of “ execu- 
tive ability,” in which his peculiar abili- 
ties would seem to find their best chance, 
the clerical man of the world is losing 
ground. ‘The organized Christianity of 
the day is moving forward along two 
principal lines which have little in com- 
mon with his methods. In England, on 
the one hand is the Salvation Army with 
more than half a million officers and 
soldiers in England alone, and the rigor- 
ously orthodox methods of Mr. Moody, 
who is now more sedate than of yore; 
and on the other, the rapidly growing 
influence of the. professedly extra eccle- 
siam nulla salus group of ecclesiastics, 
known as the High Church party. In 
the south and west of the United States 
the uncultivated and even yokel ministry 
of the Baptists and Methodists holds 
practically undisputed sway among the 
masses, and in the larger cities of the 
eastern and southern states the churchliest 
form of Episcopalianism invites and holds 
the allegiance of both masses and classes. 


Whatever is to be said of this from other 
points of view, the social, moral and 
theological latitudinarianism of the cler- 
ical man of the world is seen to be with- 
out permanent value. Men who take 
any interest in things spiritual as pre- 
sented by the churches and their paid 
servants feel the weakness of this pan- 
dering to the world; and it is perhaps 
unexpected, but undoubtedly true, that 
this same class of men would rather stay 
on the outside and see men in_ the 
churches holding opinions too stiff for 
their comfortable acceptance, than to be 
in the churches on account of their 
supposed agreement with the hazy the- 
ology and breezy good fellowship of 
these clerical men of the world. 

There are two fundamental reasons, 
although many of those influenced by 
them are not definitely conscious of 
them, for the breaking down of this 
recent attempt to reconcile ecclesiastical 
worldliness with allegiance to a supremely 
unworldly chief. The first is a feeling 
that is in the very air, that no loose 
generalizer has the root of permanent 
power in him. ‘The specialist is to the 
fore in these days ; and this clerical Jack 
of all trades—and all amusements—s sus- 
pected of being necessarily superficial. 
He can hardly be a trustworthy guide 
in any one direction, so long as he is a 
follower of such a variety of leaders him- 
self. The world requires, in these days 
of highly organized and complex forces, 
not that the engineer should be capable 
of coming back into the train to enter- 
tain the ladies, or to smoke and play 
cards with the men, but that he should 
know more about his locomotive and 
give it closer attention than anybody else 
in the train. 

The second reason is akin to this, and 
is perhaps a more diffuse but nevertheless 
a universally prevalent feeling, that the 
Christian minister should cultivate and 
find, if possible, a basis of faith and a 
sanction for the higher life in something 
outside the world. The restless, dissat- 
isfied world of men and women have 
plumbed the world to its depths, and 
have found few consolations in its amuse- 
ments, its work, its adventures or even 
in its dearest alliances. What then if, 
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seeking solace in the cool peace of the 
cathedral, they are met at the door by 
the dean and chapter on the way to din- 
ners, dances, theatrical performances and 
athletic games? The world is too care- 
less and too polite to reprove these cleri- 
cal men of the world openly; and they 
are just enough sheltered from the frank 
criticisms of the world to miss hearing 
and seeing the undercurrent of disap- 
proval, which is nevertheless strong, be- 
cause it is not yet seen by the clouded 
eyes of the money-making, soft-living and 
popularity-hunting race. 

No arguments, no excuses and no 
Jesuitical exegetical fours de force can 
convince the common sense of the masses 
or the classes that the present-day rep- 
resentative of the Man of Sorrows may, 
without subtle injury to the cause, be a 
little brother of the worldly. This is the 
sole complaint against them. No one 
doubts that they work hard, and that often 
enough the clergyman is a committee of 
one on all unfinished business. No one 
doubts either that they earn — according 
to the market prices of the world — all 
that they are paid. One could mention 
the names of prominent clergymen in 
all the great cities who, as lawyers or 
editors or even as bankers or owners of 
racing stables, would have been even 
more successful financially than they are 
as ministers on salaries of from six to 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. No one 
doubts either their virtue; but pretty 
much everybody of any spiritual insight 
doubts their self-sacrifice and their ap- 
preciation of the demands of the founder 
of Christianity. In all the other occu- 
pations of men, a man may possess his 
profession ; but in the ministry the pro- 
fession ought to possess the man. He 
has no right to popularity, to luxury, to 
yachts and horses and hunting and 
travelling. Not that these are not all 
good things and well worth having ; but 
they do not and cannot be made, by any 
epicene handling of the Word of God, to 
go hand in hand with Christianity. There 
is no discussion here of Christianity as 
against the world’s philosophy, nor de- 
fence of the world as against the demands 
of Christianity. We are contending that 
no newly deciphered monuments, no 
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newly discovered manuscripts, have al- 
tered the definite, concise and imperative 
demands of Christianity upon its pro- 
fessed teachers and servants, and that, 
this being true, the clerical man of the 
world has no excuse for being. Silk- 
lined garments, honors and luxuries and 
expensive recreations are not for him, 
and a minister of the gospel of Christ 
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living as men live who have a “ comfort- 
able fortune ” behind them is a shocking 
anomaly. We may be wrong; but if we 
are wrong, then Christianity is wrong too. 
Certainly the attempt to produce the 
bread of life which is called for by the 
recipe of the Gospels, by using the yeast 
of the world, is a useless and ridiculous 
task, 
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OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Lydia Bolles Newecombd. 


tion were too seriously fraught with 

iears and forebodings to make an 
era of poetry and melody. When war 
is abroad in the land, the daughters of 
music are brought low, and in place of tim- 
brel and harp, with soft strains and joyous 
trills, the air resounds with the bugle-call 
to arms and the drum-beat to the battle- 
field, while sighs of parting and tearful 
dirges become the songs of home and 
fireside. Under some circumstances, in- 
deed, war awakens a kind of enthusiasm, 
and there sometimes bound upon the 
scene words and music which may sound 
through centuries, thrilling the soul. But 
when year after year the murmurs of just 
indignation have been smothered by des- 
potic rule, and the growing discontent 
fostered by ill-kept stipulations and 
broken promises has at last. culminated 
in open revolt, then is not the time for 
the lines of a Petrarch nor- the harmo- 
nies of a Beethoven ; rhythm must be sac- 
rificed to emphatic protest, and the mel- 
ody vibrate to the clash of arms. 

With the burning desire of the colo- 
nists to be free from the country whose 
authority lacked every apparent element 
of parental love, there lay deep in their 
hearts a lingering tenderness for the land 
of their ancestors across the sea; and 
it needed the long-time training in Puritan 
repression of feeling to prevent this ten- 
derness from occasionally overcoming the 
indignation toward royal rigor and par- 
liamentary procrastination. ‘This constant 
inward conflict of sentiment with justice, 
and the outward combat .of law with in- 
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dlependence, effectually retarded the ten- 
dency to poetic fervor, and well-nigh 
silenced “ music’s golden tongue.”” Con- 
sequently we find the Revolutionary times 
displaying a barrenness of lyrics and 
epics, and the earlier years have given to 
us very little except the Psalms para- 
phrased and revised, an occasional ven- 
geance-breathing hymn, a few martial 
rhapsodies, with here and there a ditty 
to recount the victory of a favorite gen- 
eral or the downfall of an enemy, in rag- 
ged rhymes or jangled verse; and, as if 
yielding to the pulsating memories within, 
these were usually sung to some old Eng- 
lish air. 

The guns that sounded at Lexington 
on the niheteenth of April, 1775, 
marked the beginning of the war, but 
the Revolutionary period dated many 
years back of that memorable day, while 
taxation in many forms made colonial 
life burdensome to the justice-loving souls 
of America’s sons and daughters. ‘Ten 
years before Lexington and Concord, 
Peter St. John of Norwalk boldly struck 
freedom’s strings and in these terse 
rather than poetic lines recited British 
oppression : 

“ While I relate my story, Americans give ear; 
Of —* fading glory you presently shall 
ear; 

I'll give a true relation. Attend to what I say 

Concerning the taxation of North America. 

The cruel lords of Britain, who glory in their 
shame, 

The project they have hit on, they joyfully pro- 
claim, 

For what they’re striving after, our rights to 


take away, 
And rob us of our charter, in North America.” 


wre 
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THE PATRIOT’S APPEAL. 
Tune, “‘ Hearts of Oak.” 
W. CHAPPELL’S COLLECTION. 


Come join hand and hand, brave A - mer - i - ecans_ all, A - 


wake thro’the land at fair Li- ber -ty’s call; No ty - rannousacts shall sup- 


— 
press your justclaim, Or stain with dis-hon - or A-mer - i - ca’s name, 
4 4 
CHORUS 


In freedomwe’reborn, In _  free-domwe’lllive: Our purs - es are read-y; 


== 


Steady, rheniiagiandll Not asslavesbutas freemen our mon - ey we’llgive. 


= 
Near the close he addresses the We fear not your oppression in North America. 
king i We never will knock under; O, George, we do 
: not fear 


“ T’ll make a short digression, and tell you by the The rattling of your thunder, nor lightning of 
way, your spear. 


| 
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Tho’ rebels you declare us, we’re strangers to 
dismay ; 
Therefore you cannot scare us in North Amer- 
ica.” 


As year after year passed on and the 
acts of the Crown became more and more 
oppressive, the love of liberty grew apace 
in the subjects of the king, and men and 
women thought and wrote and spoke of 
liberty until the very word became a 
magic power, inspiring wavering souls, 
kindling the flame of patriotism, which 
ceased not to burn until a name, a flag, a 
country were theirs and ours. 

In 1768, before the famous words of 
Patrick Henry, “‘ Give me liberty, or give 
me death,” had been spoken, the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the Bos- 
ton Chronicle : 


“The new and famous Liberty song, ‘In Free- 
dom we’re born,’ etc., neatly engraved on copper 
plate, in size half sheet of paper, set to music for 
the voice, is just published and sold at the Boston 
Booke Store, King St., Boston.” 


The Liberty song, or, as it was after- 
ward called, “ The Patriot’s Appeal,” 
was written by John Dickinson of Dela- 
ware (for New England was not so much 
in advance of the sister colonies in lib- 
erty loving as we are apt to think). The 
author of the song wrote to James Otis, 
that stanch Massachusetts patriot: “I 
enclose you a song for American Free- 
dom. I have long since renounced 
poetry, but as indifferent songs are very 
powerful on certain occasions, I ventured 
to invoke the deserted muse.”’ 


(For first verse see opposite page.) 
“Our worthy forefathers—let’s give them a 

cheer — 

To climates unknown did courageously steer; 

Through oceans to deserts for freedom they 
came, 

And, dying, bequeathed us their freedom and 
fame. 

In freedom, etc. 


“ The tree their own hands had to liberty reared 
They lived to behold growing strong and 
revered; 
With transport they cried, ‘ How our wishes we 
gain! 
For our children shall gather the fruits of our 
pain.’ 
In freedom, etc. 
“Then join hand in hand, brave Americans all; 
By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall. 
In so righteous a cause we may hope to 
succeed, 
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For Heaven approves every generous deed. 
In freedom, etc.” 

First published in the Boston Gazefé, 
it soon appeared in various papers in 
New England. Later in the year it was 
arranged to the tune “ Hearts of Oak,”’ 
written by Dr. Boyce of England. ‘This 
“majestic air,’ as a writer of the day 
calls it, was sung in the streets of Boston 
and the villages of New England, by all 
the sons of freedom, who, in the words 
of one of the patriotic writers, “‘ promised 
themselves that all ages would applaud 
their courage ;’’ yet the comparatively 
short space of a century has nearly oblit- 
erated from memory both words and air. 
The original chorus ran in this wise : 

“In — we’re born, and in freedom we'll 
ive. 
Our purses are ready; 
Steady, friends, steady. 

Not as slaves, but as freemen, our money we'll 

give.” 


The song became so popular that it 
was soon parodied by the Tories, who 
well knew the influence of the ringing 
words and air. ‘The chorus of the parody, 
which was intended to ridicule the patri- 
ots ran thus: 

“In folly you’re born, and in folly you'll live. 


To madness still ready 
And stupidly steady, 


Not as men, but as monkeys, the token you 


give.” 

To this came the following rejoinder 
by the patriots, who were not to be 
daunted by either British bullets or bur- 
lesque : 

“Come, swallow your bumpers, ye Tories, and 
roar 
That the sons of fair freedom are hampered once 
more. 
But know that no cut-throats our spirits can 
tame, 
Nor a host of oppressors shall smother the flame. 

In freedom we're born, and like sons of the 

brave 
We'll never surrender, 
But swear to defend her, 

And scorn to devise, if unable to save.” 


Not only.was the air full of liberty 
speeches and song, but the earth itself 
seemed to join the chorus of freedom. 
“ Liberty trees ’’ were planted in many of 
the towns, whose branches waved in free- 
dom’s breezes years after the strife was 
ended, and children’s children heard be- 
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neath them the story of the deeds of their 
ancestors. Well-known and favorite trees 
were made “ liberty trees.” Among the 
most famous of these trees was the great 
elm in Boston (near the corner of the 
present Washington and Essex Streets). 
Its wide-spreading branches had _ heard 
the oft-repeated demand for “ no taxation 
without representation ;” and upon these 
same branches, during the excitement 
caused by the enforcement of the Stamp 
Act, the effigy of the deputy collector was 
hung, as were also the emblems of the of- 
ficials in Parliament who favored the Act. 
Under this Boston “ Liberty tree ”’ were 
held many meetings of protest and re- 
monstrance before the actual conflict be- 
gan. When the Stamp Act was repealed, 
its boughs were gayly decorated with 
banners and ribbons, and in the evening 
were ablaze with lanterns. ‘To the peo- 
ple of New England it was the prototype 
of “Liberty enlightening the world,”’ al- 
though they very dimly realized what the 
“signs of promise” were. Upon it the 
Sons of Liberty, that daring and defiant 
band of patriots, placed this inscription : 
“This tree was planted in the year 1614, 
and pruned by the Sons of Liberty, Feb- 
ruary 14,1766." The tree was destroyed 
by the British troops in 1774. -About 
this time was written by Thomas Paine, 
that ardent adherent of America’s cause, 
the beautiful ballad of “‘ Liberty Tree.” 


LIBERTY TREE. 
BY THOMAS PAINE. 
[Published in Pennsylvania Magazine, 1775. 
In a chariot of light from the region of day 
The Goddess of Liberty came; 
Ten thousand celestials directed the way, 
And hither conducted the dame. 
A fair budding branch from the gardens above, 
Where millions with millions agree, 
She brought in her hand as a pledge of her love, 
And the plant she named Liberty Tree. 


The celestial exotic struck deep in the ground; 
Like a native it flourished and bore; 

The fame of its fruit drew the nations around 
To seek out this peaceable shore. 

Unmindful of names or distinction they came; 
For freemen like brothers agree. 

With one spirit endued, they one friendship pur- 

sued, 

And their temple was Liberty Tree. 


Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs of old, 
Their bread in contentment they ate, 

Unvexed with the troubles of silver and gold, 
The cares of the grand and the great. 
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With timber and tar they old England supplied, 
And supported her power on the sea; 

Her battles they fought without getting a groat, 
For the honor of Liberty Tree. 


But hear, O ye swains, —’tis a tale most profane, 
How all the tyrannical powers, 

Kings, Commons and Lords, are uniting amain, 
To cut down this guardian of ours. 

From the East to the West, blow the trumpet to 

arms; 

Through the land let the sound of it flee. 

Let the far and the near all unite with a cheer, 
In defence of our Liberty Tree. 


Perhaps the best known song writer of 
the Revolution was Philip Freneau, a de- 
scendant of a Huguenot family who 
sought refuge in America. He was the 
editor of the United States Magazine, 
published in Philadelphia; and this may 
account for the better preservation of his 
verses than that of the fugitive pieces of 
which so little but the merest memory 
remains. As his poems are to be ob- 
tained in book form and are better known 
than many others, I make no extract from 
them at this time. They were full of 
vigor and rousing patriotism, and were 
written and sung for a purpose. 

Another writer who served his coun- 
try’s cause in verse was Jonathan Mitch- 
ell Sewall of New Hampshire. His ode 
to “War and Washington” was sung 
throughout the country during the Revo- 
lution, and inspired zeal and courage in 
the cause of independence. One writer 
says: “No national lyric ever aroused 
more enthusiasm or was chanted with 
better effect than this song. It was the 
favorite strain throughout the army, and 
kindled the martial ardor and patriotic 
feeling of all.’’ No success has thus far 
rewarded my search for the air to which 
this was sung. One stanza I will give, 
hoping that at some future day we may 
be able to sing it with its own music : 


“Vain Britons, boast no longer with proud indig- 

nity 

Of all your conquering legions, or of your 
strength at sea, 

As we, your braver sons, incensed, our arms 
have girded on; 

Huzza! huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Washington.” 


After the Stamp Act had been repealed 
in 1766, and the taxes on glass, paper 
and sugar had been one by one remitted, 
there still remained the tax on tea, re- 


for war and 
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duced, it is true, to a very small sum, but 
expressing in a most despotic manner 
the right of Parliament to impose a tax 
at pleasure. ‘The colonists, after fruit- 
less attempts to have this tax removed, 
took heroic measures for its non-en- 
forcement. 

The Boston Tea Party of 1773 has be- 
come a part of history, and has also been 
commemorated in song and hymn from 
that time to this. One of these songs, 
written soon after the event, became very 
popular. It was sung to the plaintive 
English melody called usually “ Hosier’s 
Ghost,” although it appears under various 
names in the old song books, thus adding 
greatly to the difficulty of identifying it. 


THE Boston TEA Party. 
(First verse below.) 


Armed with hammers, axes, chisels, weapons new 
for warlike deed, 

Towards the taxed, tea-freighted vessels they ap- 
proached with dreadful speed. 


THE BOSTON 


Tune, ‘‘ Hosier’s Ghost.” 


Rather slowly and with expression, 


1. As near beau-teots JBos-ton ly 
Without jack .or pen-nant fly - 
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O’er their heads aloft in mid sky three bright 
angel forms were seen; 

This was Hampden, that was Sidney, with fair 
Liberty between. 


“Soon,” they cried, “ your foes you'll banish, 
soon the triumph shall be won; 

Scarce the setting sun shall vanish ere the glo- 
rious deed be done.”’ 

Quick as thought the ship was boarded, hatches 
burst and chests displayed; 

Axes, hammers, help afforded; what a crash that 
eve they made! 

Deep into the sea descended curséd weed of 
China’s coast; 

Thus at once our fears were ended: British rights 
shall ne’er be lost. 

Captains! once more hoist your streamers, spread 
your sails and plough the wave; 

Tell your masters they were dreamers when they 
thought to cheat the brave. 


Connecticut, which state so frequently 
comes to the front and proudly asserts 
herself among her peers, was not lacking 
when either soldier or poet was needed 
for the cause of liberty. A worthy trio 
gave to the Revolutionary period fervid 


TEA PARTY. 


W. CHAPPELL’S 


ing, On the gen - tly swelling flood, 
ing, Threeill- fat - ed 


= 


Just as glo - rious Sol was set - ting, On the wharf, a num’rous crew, 


Sons of free- dom, fear for-get- ting, Sud-den-ly ap-peared in view. 


== 
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words of song and verse: Joel Barlow, 
John Trumbull and David Humphreys ; 
and with this trio will always be as- 
sociated the name of Timothy Dwight, 
who, though not a native of Connecti- 
cut, yet as one of her adopted sons can 
certainly be claimed as a Connecticut 
poet. 

Joel Barlow entered the army while 
still a student in Yale, and, as some writer 
tersely puts it, “applied himself during 
the sessions of college faithfully to his 
classical pursuits, but employed his vaca- 
tions in fighting the battles of freedom.’’ 
On going into the army he wrote to a 
friend: “I do not know whether I shall 
do more for the cause in the capacity of 
chaplain than I could in that of a poet. 
I have great faith in the influence of 
songs, and I shall continue, while fulfill- 
ing the duties of my appointment, to 
write one nowand then. One good song 
is worth a dozen addresses or proclama- 
tions.” He and his friends Chaplain 
Dwight and Colonel Humphreys are said 
to have aided the cause of freedom by 
composing “‘various patriotic songs which 
exerted a highly favorable influence upon 
the minds of the soldiery ;’’ but no songs 
of Barlow have come to my notice. A 
short extract from a long poem, “ The 
Surrender of Cornwallis,” will show the 
enthusiasm of his soul: 

“ Cornwallis first, their late all conquering lord, 
Bears to the victor chief his conquered sword, 
Presentsthe burnished hilt, and yields with pain 
The gift of kings, here brandished long in vain. 


Then bow their hundred banners, trailing far 
Their wearied wings from all the spoils of war. 


“Triumphant Washington, with brow serene, 
Regards unmoved the exhilarating scene, 
Weighs in his balanced thought the silent grief 
That sinks the bosom of the fallen chief 
With all the joy that laurel crowns bestow, 

A world reconquered and a vanquished foe.” 


John Trumbull is known to us princi- 
pally in the long satirical poem, ‘ Mc- 
Fingal,” begun in 1775 more as a politi- 
cal satire than a finished poem. Its 
object was to hold up to ridicule and 
contempt the British and the Tories, and 
thus influence the public mind to a hatred 
of oppression and inspire confidence in 
the cause of independence. Some writer 
says that the wit of Trumbull was better 
in this extremity than regiments, and that 
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“the poem was one of the most accept- 
able offerings laid upon the altar of 
liberty.” Certainly he is remembered as 
a patriot, even if forgotten as a poet. 

Colonel David Humphreys was thor- 
oughly a soldier, serving under General 
Parsons, then on the staff of General Put- 
nam, afterward as an aid to Washington, 
thus earning well the title of “ soldier 
poet,”’ though he can scarcely be called 
a song writer. His “Address to the 
Armies of the United States,’’ written 
amid the bustle of camp, breathed life 
and hope in every line, obtained great 
popularity, not only in the land of his 
birth, but later in England, and was after- 
ward translated into the French language. 

Timothy Dwight entered the army as 
chaplain, and his genius and his poetry 
made his influence most potent for loy- 
alty and patriotism. He wrote several 
liberty-ringing songs which gained great 
popularity, especially the one beginning 
with the inspiring lines : 

** Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise.” 


The air to which this was sung had, I 
feared, been lost beyond recall, but a 
careful search finally brought it to light 
in an old work published in Massachusetts 
in 1798. Iam sure all will rejoice that 
we can hear the ringing music as well as 
the patriotic words as sung during the 
days of the Revolution. 


COLUMBIA, 
(For first verse see opposite page.) 


Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall dis- 
play, 

The nations admire, and the ocean obey; 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 

And the East and the South yield their spices 
and gold. 

As the day-spring unbounded, thy splendor shall 
flow, 


And Earth’s little kingdoms before thee shall 


ow; 

While the ensigns of union, in triumph un- 
furled, 

Hush the tumult of war and give peace to the 
world, 


Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars o’er- 
spread, 

From war’s dread confusion I pensively strayed, 

The gloom from the face of fair heaven re- 
tired; 

The winds ceased to murmur; the thunders ex- 
pired; 

Perfumes as of Eden flowed sweetly along, 

And a voice as of angels enchantingly sung: 
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COLUMBIA. 


Sone Book, 1798. 


Co-lum-bia, Co-lum-bia, to glo-ry a - rise, Thequeenof the Worldand the 


ol 


a-ges on a-ges thy splendorsun-fold. Thyreignis thelastandthe no-blest of time; 


a 


| Most fruitful thy soil,most in - vit-ing thyclime! Let the crimes ofthe East ne’eren - 


“ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the 
skies.”’ 


These patriotic songs were sometimes 
met with vigorous opposition, and sung 
under protest from the ‘Tory element. 
There is an incident told, connected with 
King’s Chapel in Boston, which reveals 
a lack of harmony on the music question 
not altogether unknown in later days. 
King’s Chapel was built early in the 
eighteenth century, and the congregation 


an 4 


crim-son thy name; Be freedom, and sci-ence, and vir-tuethy fame. 


on the eve of the Revolution was largely 
composed of royalists, who duly remem- 
bered the King and Queen in the church 
services. The choir was in sympathy 
with the lovers of liberty, and was for- 
bidden to sing in the chapel any of the 
hymns in use among the so-called rebels. 
It was announced that on a certain Sab- 
bath a new composition called an “ Ode 
on Science ’’ would be sung. ‘There cer- 
tainly could be nothing disloyal to King 
George under such a title, and permis- 


= 


oe — 
child of the skies. Thy gen-ius commandsthee; with rap-ture be -hold,While 
eo eo 
— 
— 
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sion was given. ‘The dismay of the con- 
gregation can be imagined when the fol- 
lowing words were sung to a_ most 
resounding air : 


“ Fair Freedom her attendant waits 
To bless the portals of her gates, 

To crown the young and rising states 
With laurels of immortal day. 
The British yoke, the Gallic chain, 

Was urged upon our ears in vain; 
All haughty tyrants we disdain 
And shout, Long live America.” 


After the singing of the last defiant 
line the choir hastily left the chapel. 
This is said to be the first patrioticsong of 
which words and music both were com- 
posed by Americans. The words were 
written by Jazaniah Sumner; the author 
of the melody I have not been able to 
learn. 

Another song with the same triumphant 
ring, if its literary quality cannot be 
praised, was popular at the same time 
that “ Columbia” and the “Ode on Sci- 
ence” were so familiar to the patriots. It 
began : | 


“ Hail, America, hail! unrivalled in fame, 
Thy foes in confusion turn pale at thy name. 
On thy rock-rooted virtue firmly seated sub- 
lime, 
Below thee break harmless the billows of time. 
The striped flag shall wave still and glory en- 


sue, 

And Freedom find ever a guardian in you. 

Huzza for brave America, where Freedom se- 
cures, 

For a high car of crest-blazoned glory is yours. 

With sweetness and beauty thy daughters arise, 

With rose-blooming cheeks and love-languish- 
ing eyes. 

Haste, ye Graces, cries Venus, to America re- 
pair, 

Fit consorts for heroes, the first of the fair; 

For to whom should the blessings of Freedom 
descend 

But to sons of those sires who dared Freedom 
defend? 

Huzza for brave America, where Freedom se- 
cures, 

For a Hancock, a Franklin and Washington are 
yours.” 


Many odd couplets and hymns of vari- 
ous kinds appeared, some of them dis- 
playing ingenuity in evading open ex- 
pression of antipathy to British rule, yet 
to those in the secret revealing firm ad- 
herence to the cause of liberty. ‘The in- 
genious Revolutionary rhyme below, read 
as it is written, is quite a tribute to the 


prowess of the King and his arms; but 
if read downward on either side of the 
comma, it breathes a spirit of antago- 
nism to British authority and hearty praise 
for Congress and Washington : 


“ Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of 

war’s alarms 

O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to 
arms. 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors 
soon shall shine, 

Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress 
join. 

The acts of Parliament, in them I much de- 
light, 

I hate their cursed intent, who for the Con- 
gress fight. 

The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, 

They soon will sneak away, who independence 
boast, 

Who non-resistent hold, they have my hand 
and heart, 

May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish 
part. 

On Mansfield, North and Bute, may daily bless- 
ing pour, 

Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore. 

To North and British lord, may honor still be 
done 

I wish a block and cord, to General Washing- 
ton.” 


Not those only who could give words 
of counsel and wisdom or bear the strife 
of conflict and the din of battle were ap- 
pealed to in verse or lauded in rhyme ; 
the children too were made familiar with 
the wrongs endured by their fathers, in al- 
phabetic jingles. In 1775 the following 
ballad appears in the Constitutional Ga- 
sette, for “ Little Masters and Misses: ”’ 


“ A —stands for Americans who scorn to be 
slaves; 
B—for Boston, where fortitude their freedom 
saves; 
C—stands for Congress, which though loyal 
will be free; 
D—stands for defence ’gainst force and tyr- 
anny. 
Stand firmly A and Z; 
We swear forever to be free. 


FE — stands for evils, which a civil war must 

bring; 

F —stands for fate, dreadful to both people and 
King; 

(; — stands for George, may God give him wis- 
dom and grace; 

H — stands for hypocrite who wears a double 
face. 


“ ] —stands for justice, which traitors in power 
defy; 
K —stands for King, who should to such the 
axe apply; 


i 
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lL, — stands for London, to its country ever true; 

M — stands for Mansfield, who hath another 
view. 

« N—stands for North, who to the House the 

mandate brings; 

()— stands for oaths binding on subjects, not on 
kings; 

P—stands for people, who their freedom 
should defend; 

Q—stands for guwere, when will England’s 
troubles end. 


—stands for rebels, not at Boston, but at 
home, 
5 — stands for Stuarts, sent by Whigs abroad to 
roam; 
T — stands for Tories, who may try to bring him 
back; 
V —stands for villains who have well deserved 
the rack. 


“ W —stands for Wilkes, who us from warrants 
saved; 

Y —for York the New, half completed, half 
enslaved; 

Z — stands for zero, but means the Tory minions 
Who threaten us with fire and sword, to 
bias our opinions. 

Stand hrmly A and Z; 
We swear forever to be free.”’ 


Many songs appeared during this 
period, full of humor, mere jingling dit- 
ties but often carrying an undertone of 
fervor or stanch principle, or, may be, 
ridicule, which gained for them more 
than passing notice. One entitled simply 
“To Our Ladies” was printed in the 
Boston News Letter at a time when tax- 
ation was a frequently recurring word in 
the ears of the colonists. 

“ Young ladies in town, and those that lie round, 
Let a friend at this season advise you; 
Since money’s so scarce, and times growing 
worse, 

Strange things may soon hap to surprise you. 

First, then, throw aside your top-knots of pride, 

Wear none but your own country linen; 


Of economy boast, let your pride be the most 
To show clothes of your own make and spin- 
ing. 
No more ribbons wear, nor in rich silks appear, 
Love your country much better than fine 


things, 
Begin without passion, ’twill soon be the faslr- 
ion 
To grace your smooth locks with a_ twine 
string.” 


Another entitled “ An Address to the 
Females of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey ’’ begins in this grandiloquent style : 
“ All hail! superior sex, exalted fair! 

Mirrors of virtue, Heaven’s peculiar care, 


Formed to inspire and ennoble man, 
The immortal firrish of creation’s plan: 
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Accept the tribute of our warmest praise 

The soldier's blessing and the patriot’s bays! 
For fame’s first plaudit we no more contest, 
Constrained to own it decks the female breast.” 


Perhaps none of the burlesque ballads 
has been more widely known than the 
famous “ Battle of the Kegs,’”’ written by 
Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
one of the happiest writers of his time. 
The incident which the ballad relates 
actually occurred, and one with whom I 
have spoken has heard her grandmother 
tell the story as one of the very funny 
things connected with the war. A copy 
of the New Jersey Gazeffe, dated January 
9, 1778, gives an account of it: 


“ This city [ Philadelphia] hath been lately en- 
tertained with an exhibition of most astounding 
activity, bravery and military skill of the royal 
army and navy of Great Britain. Some time last 
week a keg of singular construction was seen 
floating down the river, and the crew of a barge 
attempting to take it up, it suddenly exploded, 
with serious results to the crew. Last Monday 
some kegs of similar construction were seen, and 
filled the royal troops with unspeakable conster- 
nation. It was reported that the kegs were 
filled with armed men, and that the points of the 
bayonets could be seen sticking from the bung- 
holes. The British ships of war were immedi- 
ately manned. Hostilities were commenced with- 
out ceremony; and incessant firing was poured 
upon the inoffensive kegs. Every chip or stick 
that floated by was a target for the vigor of the 
Britisharms. The action commenced about sun- 
rise and lasted until noon, when the kegs were, 
as it were, put to flight; but just at this time a 
market woman let fall from a boat-load of pro- 
visions a keg of butter, which innocently floated 
down to the field of battle. At this supposed 
re-enforcement the attack was renewed, and the 
firing from the marine and land forces was beyond 
imagination, and continued until night closed the 
conflict. The British withdrew, and celebrated 
the occasion as a great victory, receiving con- 
gratulations for their bravery and valor!!” 


This huge joke, as can be imagined, 
was greatly enjoyed by Washington’s 
army, and the ballad of Francis Hop- 
kinson, which is so well known that it 
need not be inserted here, was repeated 
over and over throughout the camps. 

In an old song-book printed near 
Revolutionary times, 1 found the following 
somewhat rollicking song and air, with 
no name attached. Its sentiment tells 
the story of its birth, and places it among 
the more cheery songs of the period, 
probably near the close of the war. 
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HOBBIES. 
(First verse below.) 


The hobbies of soldiers in time of great wars 
Are breaches and bullets, with blood, wounds 
and scars; 
But in peace you'll observe quite different their 
trade is; 
The hobbies of soldiers in peace are the ladies. 
These their hobbies —these their hobbies — 
these their hobbies. 
Gee— up. Gee— Oh! 


These rebels their cause very quickly will rue 
And fly as the leaves ‘fore the autumn wind 
flew 
When him who is your leader they know, boys. 
They with men have now to deal, 
And we soon will make them feel 
That a loyal Briton’s arm and a loyal Briton’s 
steel 
Can put to flight a rebel as quick as other foe, 


boys. 
Tullalo, tullalo, tallalo, boys. 
Tullalo-o-0-0-o.’ 


HOBBIES. 


OLD Sone Book, 1798. 


AN _N 


At - ten- tion pray give, while of hob - bies I sing, for 


\ » A 


each has his hob- by from cob-bler to king. On some fav’rite hob-by we 
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all get a- nes: and when we’re well _ full gal- lop we ride. 
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All hob-bies, All on hob-bies, All on hobbies,Gee up! Gee oh! 


The American hobby has long since been 
known; 

No tyrant or king shall from them have the 
throne. 

Their States are United, and let it be said 

Their hobby is Washington — Peace — and 
FREE TRADE. 

These their hobbies — these their hobbies — 
these their hobbies. 

Gee —up. Gee —Oh! 


The songs in which Generals Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis were the central figures 
of burlesque or ridicule gave many an 
hour of mirth to the dreary and ofttimes 
disheartened soldiers. ‘The Progress of 
Jack Brag,” of which the words only seem 
to have survived, was a great favorite. 
In this song Burgoyne is supposed to ad- 
dress his troops in this wise : 


“ Said Burgoyne to his men as they passed in re- 
view, 


Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo, boys; 


We can well imagine that this was 
sung by the American army with wonder- 
ful power after Saratoga and Stillwater. 

That ever exhilarating air, “ Yankee 
Doodle,” which has not a note of defeat 
or discomfiture in it, gave added zest to 
the joy of victorious combat when sung to 
“ Cornwallis’s Dance,”’ in these words : 


CORNWALLIS’S DANCE. 


" Cornwallis led a country dance; 
The like was never seen, sir, — 
Much retrograde and much advance, 
And all with General Greene, sir. 


They rambled up and rambled down, 
Joined hands, then off they ran, sir, 

Our General Greene to Charlestown, 
The Earl to Wilmington, sir. 


Greene in the South then danced a set 
And got a mighty name, sir; 

Cornwallis jigged with young Fayette, 
But suffered in his fame, sir. 
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Then down he figured to the shore, 
Most like a lordly dancer, 

And on his country’s honor swore 
He would no more advance, sir. 


Quoth he, My guards are weary grown 
With footing country dances; 

They never at St. James’s shone 
At capers, kicks and prances. 


Tho’ men so gallant ne’er were seen 
While sauntering on parade, sir, 

Or wriggling o’er the park’s smooth green 
Or at a masquerade, sir; 

Yet are old heels and long-laced skirts 
For stumps and briers meet, sir? 

Or stand they chance with hunting-shirts 
Or hardy veteran feet, sir? 


Now housed in York, he challenged all 
At minuet or allemande, 

And lessons for a country ball 
His guards by day and night conned. 


This challenge known, full soon there came 
A set who had the éon/on, 

De Grasse and Rochambeau, whose fame 
Fut brillant pour un long temps, 


And Washington, Columbia’s son, 
Whom easy nature taught, sir, 

That grace which can’t by gains-be won, 
Or Plutus’ gold be bought, sir. 


Now hand in hand they circle round 
This ever dancing peer, sir, 

Their gentle movements soon confound 
The Earl as they draw near, sir. 


His music soon forgets to play, 
His feet can move no more, sir, 
And all his bands now curse the day 
They jigged to our shores, sir. 


Now, Tories all, what can ye say? 
Come, is not this a griper, 

That while your hopes are danced away, 
"Tis you must pay the piper? 


Yankee doodle keep it up, 
Yankee doodle dandy, 

Mind the music and the steps, 
Yankee doodle dandy ! 


Some of the post-Revolutionary songs 
compare favorably with the poetry of 
any age. It was Thomas’ Paine who 
sung the Revolution in when he wrote 
the bailad of the “ Liberty Tree;” it 
was one of the same name, but belonging 
to a different family, who wrote, in 1798, 
the famous poem “ Adams and Liberty.”’ 
Thomas Paine, who afterward had his 
name changed to that of his father, 
Robert Treat Paine, was a descendant of 
Governor Treat of Connecticut. Of his 
poem his biographer says: “‘ There was 
probably never a political song more 
sung in America than this, and any of 


more poetical merit was perhaps never 
written.”’ ‘The story goes that Paine had 
finished his poem, and showed it to his 
friend, the editor of the Boston Centne/, 
who pronounced it perfect if the name of 
Washington had not been omitted. Paine 
after a few moments’ thought added this 
stanza, which has made the poem im- 
mortal : 


“Should the tempest of war overshadow the 


land, 

Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple 
asunder; 

For unmoved at its portal would Washington 
stand, 

And repulse with his breast the assaults of the 
thunder. 

His sword from the sleep of its scabbard would 
leap, 

And conduct with its point ev’ry flash to the 
deep. 


For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls 
its waves.” 

It seems fitting that in a paper on 
the music of the Revolutionary period 
some mention should be made of the 
church music peculiar to the times; for 
church-going lost none of its demands 
upon our fathers in those stern days. 
They prayed for their enemies, and no 
doubt for victory over them, even though 
they bore the sword and the musket. 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, revised by 
Joel Barlow and Timothy Dwight, were 
used in the churches, and some of the 
paraphrases of the Psalms familiar to the 
soldiers of Cromwell were sung to quaint 
and oftentimes doleful tunes. 

About the middle of the last century 
there was born a man who may be called 
the father of church music in America, 
the promoter of choirs and singing- 
schools, and destined to become famous 
in his line, — William Billings, a tanner of 
Boston, odd in appearance, eccentric in 
speech and manner, independent in 
thought and action, but with a soul filled 
with music. He calls himself a musical 
enthusiast, and says: “ I have often heard 
of a poetical license; I don’t see why 
with the same propriety there may not 
be a musical license.’’” He spurned the 
rules of art, such as there were, and sung 
out of the abundance of his heart, using, 
it is said, the boards of his tannery and 
the sides of leather, upon which he 
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CHESTER. 


BILLINGS, 1777. 


== = —Eg— 
Let ty - rants shake their -: Fea rod, And — slav -’ry 


chains: We 


fear them not, 


chalked the melodies as they floated to 
his ears. He published five or six books 
of psalmody and harmony ; and some of 
the tunes he wrote are still to be found 
in old collections of church music. He 
was a stanch patriot, and wrote the stir- 
ring semi-martial air, “ Chester,’’ which 
attained great popularity during the war. 


CHESTER. 
(For first verse see above.) 


Howe and Burgoyne and Clinton too, 
With Prescott and Cornwallis joined, 
Together plot our overthrow, 
In one infernal league combined. 


When God inspired us for the fight 
Their ranks were broke, their lines were 
forc’d; 
Their ships were shattered in our sight, 
Or swiftly driven from our coast. 


The foe comes on with haughty stride; 
Our troops advance with martial noise; 

Their veterans flee before our youth, 
And generals yield to beardless boys. 


What grateful offering shall we bring? 
What shall we render to the Lord? 


Loud Hallelujahs let us sing, 

And praise his name on every chord. 

Among the stanch friends.and admirers 
of Billings were Samuel Adams and Dr. 
Pierce of Brookline. In the church 
choir these two men stood side by side 
with the old tanner, a trio of voice and 
patriotic fervor which one can imagine 
made the edifice ring with the words and 
music here given. 

Billings had a special fondness for an- 
thems and fugues. Of the latter he says : 
“It has more than twenty times the power 
of the slow tunes, each straining for mas- 
tery and victory, the audience meanwhile 
entertained and delighted, the minds sur- 
passingly agitated and extremely fluctu- 
ated, sometimes declaring for one part, 
and sometimes for another. Now the 


solemn bass demands the attention, next 
the manly tenor, now the lofty counter, 
now the volatile treble — now here, now 
O ecstasy 


there, now here again. 
ecstatic !|”’ 
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clank her gall - ing we 
trust in God; New  England’s God for - eV - er reigns. 
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One can scarcely imagine anything 
more rousing than the following “ Anthem, 
from Sundry Scriptures,” as arranged by 
Billings— the lines piling, as it were, 
over one another, breaking and over- 
lapping, twisting, intertwining, alone, in 
pairs, or all together, until in the grand 
ending they catch one another, and what 
seemed inextricable confusion blends in 
one final chorus. 


“ Was not the day, was not the day, 
Was not the day dark and gloomy? 


The enemy said, ‘ Let us draw a line 

Even from York to Canada.’ 

But praised be the Lord, 

But, praised be the Lord, 

The snare is broken and we are escape: ! 

But praised be the Lord! 

But blessed be the Lord! 

The snare is broken and we are escaped ! 

Hark, hark, hear the adjuration, 

Cursed be the man that keepeth back his sword! 

Oh, dismal! oh, horrible! oh, dismal! 

I am pained at my very heart, 

My heart maketh a noise within me, 

For thou hast heard, O my soul, the alarm of 
war.” 


LEWISTON AND BATES COLLEGE. 


By Clarence Augustine Chase. 


LEWISTON, 


HERE the city of Lewiston now 

stands once lived the Anasa- 

gunticooks, a powerful tribe of 
Indians belonging to the Abenaki nation. 
Their hunting grounds embraced the 
whole valley of the Androscoggin, to 
which they gave different names at differ- 
ent places in its course. Comparatively 
few of these Indians remained at the 
time of the first settlement, and they 
were for the most part friendly. The 
tribe ‘had been greatly reduced in num- 
bers by the bloody wars of the previous 
century, in all of which they had taken 
part, having been the first to dig up the 


hatchet and the last to bury it. ‘Traces 
of the large fort which they built early 
on the west bank of the river, at the 
confluence of the Little Androscoggin, 
are found to this day, many fine speci- 
mens Of pottery, as well as arrow heads, 
hatchets, etc., having been unearthed at 
this point. Back from the river, on the 
sandy hillside, was undoubtedly their 
burying-ground, as at different times in 
recent years as many as fifty or sixty 
skeletons have been unearthed there. 
The old trail extending along the river 
from the coast to Canada passed this 
point. 
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POST OFFICE, 


As the present limits of 
the city were included in 
the Pejepscot claim, so- 
called, the Indians gave 
the name of Pejepscot to 
the part of the river be- 
tween Merrymeeting Bay and Lewiston 
Falls, —it will perhaps be of interest if 
we outline briefly the history of that 
claim. ‘Thomas Purchase had settled 
on the Pejepscot (which Algonquin word 
means “It is crooked’’) about 1628, 
probably where Brunswick now is. In 
1632 the council for New England con- 
veyed to Thomas Purchase and George 
Way certain lands on the “ Bishops- 
cotte’”’ River, which unquestionably in- 
cluded the territory occupied by Pur- 
chase, who in turn conveyed to Gov- 
ernor Winthrop in 1639 all this land 
except that portion occupied by himself. 
After the death of Purchase, Richard 
Wharton, a Boston merchant, bought of 
his heirs and of Way’s attorney the land 


CITY HALL. 


~ | owned by them covered by their patent 


of 1632, as well as the land bought by 


them of the Indian sagamores. ‘Though 


this purchase in- 
cluded nearly all of 
Harpswell, the major 
part of Brunswick, 
and a part of Tops- 
ham, it did not sat- 
isfy Wharton’s mano- 
rial ideas, and he ac- 
cordingly sought and 
obtained from Wa- 
rumbee and five other 
sagamores a_ large 
tract on both sides 
of the Androscoggin, 
“extending to’ the 
uppermost falls in 
said Androscoggin 
river.’’ We quote 
the closing words of the deed, giving the 
signatures as appended : 


“In Witness whereof we the aforenamed Sag- 
amores well understanding the Purport hereof do 
set to our hands & Seals at Pejepscott the Seventh 
day of July in the Thirty fifth Year of the Reign 
of our Sovereign Lord King Charles the Second, 
One thousand six hundred Eighty four. 


In presence of us } The mark of W ) 
Warumbee 


John Blaney The mark of 
Jarumkin and 

James Andrews | The mark of 
Wehikermett 

Henry Waters The mark of 
Wedon Domhegon 

The mark o 
Neongassett 

The mark of 
Nimbanewett 


John Parker 


Geo. Felt 


4 


Wharton’s dream of establishing a 
manor in this territory in the then “ Proy- 
ince of Mayne” was never realized, 


SOME OF THE MILLS. 


as he died in 1689 before obtain- 
ing from the Crown the proper au- 
thority. The whole estate was sold, 
November 5, 1714, by Ephraim Sav- 
age, as administrator, empowered by 
the Superior Court at Boston, to 
Thomas Hutchins, Adam Winthrop, 
John Watts, David Jeffries, Stephen 
Minot, Oliver Noyes, John Buck and 
John Wentworth, for £140. These 
men constituted the original Pejep- 
scot Company. Controversies with 
the Plymouth Company arose in re- 
gard to the limits of their claim, and 
much litigation ensued. Not until 
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1814 were the boundaries finally 
established. 

The first attempt to settle that 
portion of the Pejepscot territory 
now included within the limits of 
Lewiston was by a grant made Jan- 
uary 28, 1768, to Jonathan Bagley 
and Moses Little, both members of 
the Pejepscot Company. In this 
grant it was “judged for the interest 
of this Proprietary that a township 
be settled on the east side of the 
Androscoggin river, to begin at the 
Twenty-mile Falls on said Andros- 
coggin river, from thence to extend 
five miles up said river, being a part 
of the Pejepscot Claim, from thence 
to extend in a course southeast four miles, 
from thence on a southern course to said 
Androscoggin river and so up said river 
to said Falls 
above men- 
tioned,’’— 
which virtu- 


HIGH SCHOOL, 


ally defines the pres- | 
ent limits of the city. MAIN srREET INTER- 
Among the condi- MEDIATE scHouL. 
tions imposed in this 

grant in regard to settlement was this: 
“that the houses be 16 x 20 and 7 feet 
stud.” Notwithstanding the efforts made 
to comply with its conditions, this grant 
was rescinded in the spring of 1771, no 
valid reasons being given for so doing. 
It was, however, finally confirmed in 
1790. 

Paul Hildreth, the first settler, was a 
native of Dracut, Massachusetts. Coming 
here from Nottingham, New Hampshire, 
where he had married Hannah Merrill, 
he built his cabin, in the fall of 1770, 
near where the Continental Mill now 
stands, thus laying the corner-stone, so to 
speak, of one of the busiest, happiest and 
most prosperous of the cities of New 
England. Shortly afterward came David 
Pettengill of New Gloucester, and settled 
on the lot next south, where he lived 


LATIN SCHOOL, 


during that winter, his the only family 
on the plantation. Hildreth’s cabin hav- 
ing burned, he spent the winter with his 
family in New Gloucester, returning the 
spring following. 
The same fall that these two settled, 
Lawrence J. Harris, also a native of 
Dracut, came and got out the 
frame for a saw-mill, under a con- 
tract with the proprietors. He then 
returned home, removing the next 
§ spring with his family, bringing 
with him men to 
issist In the com- 
# pletion of the mill. 
(hus early was 
: utilized the power 
of Lewiston Falls. 


(;RAMMAR 
SCHOOL, 


The lives 
of the early — 
pioneers of OAK STREET TRAINING 
Lewiston SCHOOL, 
were full of 
privation and hardship. What with sub- 
duing the forest, planting, hoeing and 
getting their crops, and keeping their 
larders supplied with fish and game, the 
time was busily employed. When we add 
that the nearest white settlement was fif- 
teen miles away, reached through an al- 
most trackless forest along a trail marked 
by spotted trees, some idea may be gained 
of the stern realities with which they had 
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LEWISTON FALLS. 


to do battle. ‘This, however, did not deter 
others from joining them; and we find 
that on January 1, 1788, there were sev- 
enty-six families living in the plantation. 
In 1794 petition was made by them to 
the General Court of Massachusetts to be 
incorporated into a town, which petition 
was granted, and on February 18, 1795, 
the act of incorporation was signed by 
Samuel Adams, at that time Governor of 
Massachusetts. By its provisions Lenja- 
min Merrill, Esq., was empowered to issue 


EX-GOUVERNOR GARCELON, 


a warrant calling for a town meeting, 
which he accordingly did. ‘This meeting 
was held April 6, 1795, at the house of 
Jedediah Morrill; the customary offices 
were filled and much business was trans- 
acted. Another meeting was held in 
May, thirty-three articles being in the 
warrant. At this time it was “voted to 
accept all range ways as roads;”’ also 
‘to accept all school districts as laid out 
by the selectmen.” ‘The records show 
that these same selectmen had an abun- 
dance of work to do during those early 
years in laying out roads and making 
other improvements. 

Four years after its incorporation, Dan 
Reade was appointed first postmaster of 
Lewiston, in the “ District of Mayne,” 
which office he held till 1837. His com- 
mission, signed by Joseph Habersham, 
Postmaster General, now in the posses- 
sion of J. L. Reade, Esq., bears the date 
of July 15, 1799. ‘The house which he 
built in 1802, still standing on the “ Isl- 
and,” was in those days a famous hostelry. 
The Herrick house, built at Barkerville in 
1799 by John Herrick, who for many 
years kept the only public house in town, 
is now occupied as a dwelling. In 1834 
the Litchfield tavern, now located at the 
rear of Hotel Atwood, was built on the 
land occupied by the lower Maine Cen- 
tral station, to accommodate better the 
growing demand of public travel for a 
‘stopping place’ nearer the falls. 
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In September, 1797, ‘Thomas Mitchell 
opened the first store in Lewiston, ob- 
taining his supplies from Freeport via 
Southwest Bend and the river. David 


Davis soon after opened a store at Low- 
ell’s Corner (now Hospital Square). A 
little later James Lowell and Nathan 
Reynolds started in trade at the same 
This continued to be the chief 


place. 


trading point for more 


than fifty years. Low- 
ell’s store was located 
near the present water- 
ing trough; and near 
the junction of the cross- 
ing and the electric rail- 
way track stood the old 
town pump, which had 
a powerful rival in the 
stores opposite, there being two barrels of 
New England rum to every hogshead of 
molasses in their stock-in-trade. About 
these stores the village folk were wont 
to congregate, to talk over their farming 


BUILLDINGS OF THE MAINE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


In all questions affecting public welfare 
the townspeople took a lively interest. 
When in 1807 the question of the separa- 
tion of the District of Maine from Mas- 
sachusetts came up, the vote stood forty 
yeas, forty-six nays. On May 21, 1816, 
the inhabitants qualified to vote for sena- 
tors in the General Court were notified 
to meet at the Friends’ meeting-house, 
- to vote upon the question: “Shall the 

Legislature be requested to give its 

consent to the separation of the Dis- 

trict of Maine from Mass. proper and 


to the erec- 
Bi tion of said 
district into a 
separate 
state?” This 
failed to pass, 
sixty-two vot- 
ing against, 
forty-nine for separation. In September 
of the same year, a vote taken on the 
same question stood seventy-three for 
and eighty-three against. At a meeting 
held September 9, 1819, John Herrick 
was chosen a delegate “to meet other 


™ 


delegates in Portland for the purpose 
of framing a constitution and form of 
government for the said district and 
other purposes expressed in said act 
relating to the separation of the Dis- 
trict of Maine from Massachusetts 
proper and forming the same into a 
separate and independent State.”” On 
November 25 a warrant was issued for 
a town meeting, to be holden at the 
Friends’ meeting-house on December 
6, “for the purpose of giving in their 


HEALY ASYLUM. 


and lumbering, or to listen to some hardy 
yeoman with his tales of Bennington and 
Brandywine and Valley Forge. 


votes In writing expressing their ap- 
probation or disapprobation of the con- 
stitution prepared by the delegates at 
Portland on the 2d Monday of Oct. last.”’ 


When the provision was finally carried, 
there was but one dissenting vote. 
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ST. PATRICK'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


MAIN STREET FREE BAPTIST CHURCH. 
TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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= services, of which the chief 
__ feature was an oration by 
' Rev. Benjamin ‘Thorne, 
tables were spread on the 
bridge, and hot refresh- 
ments served. This bridge 
at the end of twelve years 
was taken down. The 
second bridge stood till 
1849, when it was re- 


PARK STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


A FEW OF THE CHURCHES, 


For more than fifty years the only 
means of communication with the oppo- 
site side of the river during the summer 
time was by two ferries, — Hildreth’s, 
about half a mile below the falls, and the 
one established five miles down the river 
by James Garcelon, who also kept a pub- 
lic house. In 1823 the first bridge was 
completed and opened for travel as a toll 
bridge. The old toll house, which was 
erected on the Auburn (then Goff’s Cor- 
ner) side, is still standing. ‘The day on 
which this bridge was opened was a mem- 
orable one for Lewiston Falls. The peo- 
ple came from far and near to assist in 
celebrating the occasion. After fitting 


placed by one having covered walks. 
This gave place to the present structure 
in 1871. 

Lewiston owes her rapid growth in re- 
cent years, in fact her being as a city, to 
the development of her wonderful water 
power. ‘The natural fall of thirty-eight 
feet, increased to fifty feét by means of 
dams, is gained in a distance of six hun- 
dred feet. Two canals, one with twenty- 
two, the other with twenty-eight feet fall, 
nearly three fourths of a mile long, and 
connected by a number of cross canals, 
furnish power to the numerous mills and 
manufactories along their banks. It is 
estimated that the capacity of the river 
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PHE FRIENDS MEETING-ILOUSE, 


and the lake reservoirs is 31,998 horse 
power, only one fifth of which is at pres- 
ent utilized. 

The first mill, as we have said, was 
built in 1770-71, as a saw-mill, and stood 
nearly where the Cowan Mill stands to- 
day. ‘This mill was destroyed by fire in 
1785, but was soon rebuilt, only, however, 
to meet a similar fate. In 1808-9 the 
first dam across the river here was built, 
and a canal made, on which Mr. Little 
erected a large wooden building combin- 
ing saw, grist, carding and fulling mills. 
This mill was also burned in the spring 
of 1814, the fire being, as were un- 
doubtedly the others, of an incendiary 
origin. ‘Though there was much feeling 
against Mr. Little among some of the 
community, as evinced in the burning of 
his property, the sentiment of the major- 
ity was against this wanton destruction. 
Mr. Little, in writing to Amos Davis in 
March, 1815, says: 
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“My son Michael writes that the people of 
Lewiston and Minot are desirous to have a saw- 
mill and grist-mill built this season on the falls, 
and that the people would get in the timber that 
will be suitable for them, provided I would con- 
sent to put them up this season. If the people 
think the mills will be safe from the base incen- 
diary, who has no more regard for one man than 
another, I will, with the assistance of the people, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


make one more trial to rebuild them. But I 
should like to have the timber cut on the old of 
the moon, that if it should be preserved from fire 
it might be more durable.” 

It would appear that he received suff- 
cient assurance that a new mill would be 
‘‘safe from the base incendiary,’ for we 
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BELOW THE RIPS. 


learn that a much better one was that 
year erected on the same site. ‘This mill 
remained till about 1850. 

In 1834 the first charter granted in 
Lewiston for manufacturing purposes was 
given the Lewiston Falls Manufacturing 
Company, whose capital was $100.000 
and whose incorporators were John M. 
Frye and William R. Frye. John M. 


' 
™ *e 


Frye was elected agent at the 
munificent salary of $300 
per year. 

The possibilities of this 
vast water power now be- 
gan to be more fully real- 
ized, and foreign capital was 
attracted to the place. In 
1836 the Great Andros- 
coggin Falls, Dam, Locks 
and Canal Company was 
incorporated, with a capital 
of $100,000. ‘The name of 
this company was changed 
in 1845 to the Lewiston 
Water Power Company, and 
its capital stock increased 
to $1,500,000. The Frank- 
lin Company, organized in 
1856, bought out the Water 
Power Company, and now 
owns the land near the falls 
on both sides of the river, 
besides much other valuable property. 


The twenty-five years from 1836 to’ 


1861 saw Lewiston developed from a 
prosperous farming town into a thriving 
business community. New streets had 
been opened, canals dug and _ mills 
erected ; the stage-coach had been ex- 
changed for the iron horse ; and the town’s 
future growth and prosperity were as- 
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sured. The population in 1790, twenty 
years after settlement, was but 532; in 
1800, 948; in 1820, 1,312; in 1840, 
1,810. ‘The next twenty years showed hi 
marked increase, the census of 18 o 
showing a population of 7,424. During 
the succeeding decade this was nearly 
doubled, becoming in 1870, 13,602, 
jumping again in 1890 to 
21,701. he estimated pop- 
ulation of the city to-day is 
25,000. ‘lhe valuation, keep- 
ing pace with this growth, has 
increased from $580,420 in 
1850 to $12,144,494 In 1890. 

An act to incorporate the 
city of Lewiston, approved 
March 15, 1861, was adopted 
by the town November 22, 
1862. ‘The first city elec- 
tion, held in March, 1863, 
resulted in the choice of Jacob 
B. Ham as mayor. ‘The pres- 
ent mayor is Honorable Frank 
L. Noble. ‘The city fathers 
met at first in the Journal 
Block, moving later to more 
commodious quarters. In @& 
December, 1872, the first City 3 
Hall was completed, ata cost 
of over $200,000. This build- 
ing was destroyed by fire 
January 7, 1890. ‘The fire 
broke out just at the close of 
the day, and was witnessed 
by thousands. As the lofty 
spire, which rose to a height fhe: 
of over two hundred feet, fell, "7% 


a single exclamation burst in 


concert from the multitude, 

the great bell giving one 

clang as if tolling a knell for 

its own burial. But there quickly arose 
phoenix-like from the ashes another and 
more beautiful structure, the corner-stone 
of which was laid July 4 of the following 
year. Honorable Alonzo Garcelon, who 
as.mayor laid the corner-stone of the old 
building and delivered an address, per- 
formed at this time the same service. 
Besides a beautiful and commodious hall, 
the building contains rooms for the various 
city offices, city government rooms, mu- 
nicipal court, police guard-rooms, city 
prison, and library. 


The power of a public library for the 
spread of culture and for general good 
in @ community was early recognized by 
the members of the several Lewiston 
corporations. Accordingly, in 1860, the 
Manufacturers and Mechanics Library 
Association was formed and a library 
opened through its liberality. ‘This library 
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numbered, at the time of its destruction 
in the City Hall fire, eleven thousand 
volumes. ‘lhe corporations joined hands 
with the city in making good this loss, 
and the association now has a carefully 
selected library of over six thousand vol- 
umes. 

The Lewiston post office had been in 
the old City Hall. Steps were immedi- 
ately taken toward securing a government 
building for the city; and early in the 
present year this building was completed. 

The city’s interests are largely fostered 
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by her energetic Board of Trade, which 
was organized March 29, 1887. By its 
members, with the co-operation of the 
citizens, was planned and carried out the 
successful celebration, on the fourth of 
July last, of the centennial of the incor- 
poration of Lewiston as a town. ‘The 
Lewiston Jowrna/ issued on that occasion 
a thirty-two-page edition, which is valu- 
able for every student of Lewiston. 
Augustus R. Turner also published an ex- 
cellent souvenir programme, chiefly his- 
torical. 

The industries of the city are varied, 
cotton and woollen manufacturing taking 
the lead. Named in order of location 
the mills of Lewiston are as follows: 
Cowan, Lincoln, Columbia, Bates, Hill, 
Lewiston, Continental, Androscoggin, 
Avon and Cumberland. goods 
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woven in these mills have a wide repu- 
tation, being sold not only in America, 
but in the foreign markets of the world. 
In 1894, over fifty-five million yards of 
cloth were turned out by them, giving 
employment to more than six thousand 
hands. The Lewiston Bleachery and 
[bye Works, with a capacity of over 
thirty tons of bleached goods per day, 
rank second to none in the country. 

In March, 1849, the Androscoggin and 
Kennebec Railroad, now the Maine Cen- 
tral, was completed as far as Lewiston. 


HON, WILLIAM P, FRYE, 


To-day four railway lines radiate from the 
city, —the upper Maine Central, the lower 
Maine Central, the Portland and Rum- 
ford Falls, and the Grand Trunk. 

The city is proud, and pardonably so, 
of the fact that it owns and controls its 
water works and electric light system. 
The former was put in during the 
year 1878, at an original cost of over 
$250,000. Water is taken from the 
river above the city, and driven to the 
reservoir nearly two miles from the 
pumping station. Its one hundred and 
sixty-four public and two hundred and 
three private hydrants afford, with a 
most excellent fire department, ample 
protection against fire. Of Lewiston’s 


electric light plant special mention was 
made by Professor Ely in his Chautau- 
quan text-book on Political Economy. 
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During the summer of 1894 the Lew- 
iston and Auburn Horse Railroad, which 
was organized in 1881, changed its mo- 
tive power to electricity, and now has 
one of the best equipped and most pros- 
perous electric roads in the country. 
Improvements in the way of suburban 
extension and 
connection with 
some of the 
prosperous out- 
lying towns are 
to be made at 
an early day. 

‘The city park 
of eight acres, 
situatect Oppo- 
site the City 
Hall, was a gift 
to the city 
from the Frank- 
lin Company. 
Within it stands 
the soldiers’ 
monument, one 
of the earlier 
works of the 
noted sculptor, 
Franklin Sim- 
mons, who, 
though born in 
the adjoining 
town of Web- 
ster, passed his 
boyhood and 
early manhood 
in lewiston. 
Among his 
works which 
have place in 
large cities of 
the country may 
be mentioned 
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ernor Nelson Dingley, Jr., who has repre- 
sented the second congressional district 
of Maine since 1881, being chosen at 
that time to fill the vacancy caused by 
the election of Mr. Frye to the senate. 
Of sterling worth and signal abilitv, no 
man sits in the halls of Congress to-day 


STAFF OF THE MAINE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


the Edward 


. BEEDY OAKES LEADER cosa, 
Little statue in PENNELL DOROV AN NORTON. 
EMMONS SMALL STURGIS WOO 
Auburn and the PEABLES COAN WILLIAMS. MILE 


soldiers’ and 

sailors’ monument and the Longfellow 
statue in Portland. He is at present 
engaged at his studio in Rome on a 
statue of General Logan. 

Lewiston is honored in being the home 
of two men high in the councils of the 
nation, — Hon. William P. Frye, United 
States senator from Maine, and ex-Gov- 


more highly honored or more widely es- 
teemed than Representative Dingley. 
Senator Frye’s career at Washington 
began with his election to the forty-sec- 
ond Congress, since which time he has 
been in continuous service as representa- 
tive and senator, being elected to the 
latter position in 1881. His work in 
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FROM A PHOTO. BY FLAGG AND PLUMMER. 


PRESIDENT CHASE OF BATES COLLEGE, 


Congress has ever been characterized by 
an intense Americanism, for which he is 


Switzerland road, along the 
river bank, affording glimpses 
of scenery of surpassing 
beauty. Picturesque. Barker- 
ville, a suburb of [.ewiston, is 
a favorite haunt of the local 
artist. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the old mill, so 
often sketched and_ painted, 
was recently destroyed by fire. 
From the top of Mount 
David, a dome-shaped ledge 
of mica schist, which rises one 
hundred and twenty-three feet 
above Main Street, a fine view 
is afforded of the city and sur- 
rounding country. Onaclear 
day the White Mountains, fifty 
miles away, may be seen. 
The city important 
charitable institutions. ‘lhe 
great good accomplished by 
the Central Maine General 
Hospital since its opening in 
1891 can scarcely be esti- 
mated. A wing is now being 
added to increase the present 
limited accommodations ; and 
it is to be hoped that suc- 


ceeding legislatures will still further add 
to its usefulness by generous appropria- 


admired not only by the people of his tions. ‘The asylum and hospital of Notre 


own state, but by the people of the whole 
country. As an orator he has few peers. 
In speaking of the natural scenery in 


and about the city, men- 
tion must first be made 
of the falls, not merely 
because it is to them 
that the city owes its 
existence, but because 
of their great beauty. 
In the rock rising in 
their midst is a wonder- 
ful profile face. Seen 
from the Auburn side in 
bold relief against the 
sky, tranquil mid the 
fury of the torrent, it is 
most impressive. Near 
its base a beautiful rain- 
bow is often formed in 
the dashing spray. 

One of the many 
favorite drives is the 
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Idame de Lourdes occupies a fine build- 
ing, which is used as an orphan asylum 
for girls as well as a hospital. ‘The Healy 


Asylum on Ash Street 
is doing a grand work 
in caring for orphan 
boys regardless of na- 
tionality religion. 
One wing is used as a 
day nursery and kinder- 
garten, where during the 
day two hundred little 
girls are taught. 
Another institution 
deserving mention is 
the Young Women’s 
Home, beautifully 
cated on the corner of 
Pine and Bates Streets, 
overlooking the park, 
—connected with 
which is the young wo- 
men’s reading-room. 
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Few realize adequately how great is 
the aid to a city’s growth and pros- 
perity which is furnished by an enter- 
prising newspaper conducted by men 
of culture, liberality and broad experi- 
ence. Such is the Lewiston /Journad/. 
It was founded in 1847 by Dr. Alonzo 
Garcelon and W. H. Waldron, the latter 
one of the five original proprietors of 
the Boston //eradi/. In 1857 Honor- 
able Nelson Dingley, Jr., became the 
sole proprietor. His brother, Frank L., 
associated with him on the editorial 
staff since his graduation from Bow- 
doin in 1861, became in 1863 a mem- 
ber of the firm, and in 1890 Mr. Harry 
Ek. Andrews, the /eurna/’s able managing 
editor, who has been connected with the 
paper since 1877, was also admitted. 


PARKER HALL. 


The paper was made a daily, April 20, 
1861. In 1850 the weekly, then a folio, 
had a circulation of less than seven hun- 
dred. The present circulation of the 
paper is: the daily (eight pages), six 
thousand; Saturday edition (sixteen 
pages), ten thousand; weekly (six- 
teen pages), eighteen thousand ; — 
the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in Maine. 

Of Lewiston’s advantage as a rail- 
road centre and of her wonderful 
water power we have spoken. lhe 
public spirit of her citizens is shown 
in the city’s fine public buildings, 
her waterworks and_ electric light 
system, her benevolent institutions 
and her schools. But the history 
of no New England city would be 
complete without reference to its 


HEDGE LABORATORY, 


church life. ‘The hardy pioneers of Lew- 
iston, like those of many another set- 
tlement, were for a long time without 
public religious worship, yet the fires 
on their family altars 
were kept brightly 
burning. ‘The first 
visit known to have 
been made the 
plantation by a minis- 
ter was in 1783, when 
Rev. James Potter of 
bowdoinham, Bap- 
tist preacher, came to 
the place while on a 
missionary tour. 
Though his labors 
were successful, no ef- 
fort was made toward 
church organization 
till 1789, when a conference was insti- 
tuted covering a widely scattered terri- 
tory. 

The first church, consisting of fifty- 
five members, was organized March 3, 
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1792, in the barn of Abner 
Harris, who was one of its 
first deacons. At his house 
the church worshipped for 
the most part till 1795, 
from which time till the 
completion of the.“ Old 
South Church” in 1818 
the schoolhouse in what is 
now the Rose Hill district 
was used as a meeting- 
house. On March 7, 1818, 
the three members of the 
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lower Maine Central sta- 
tion, to which place it was 
removed in 1852. 

To the Quakers, how- 
ever, must be given the 
credit of erecting the first 
meeting-house, which was 
completed by them in 
1811, seven years before 
the one mentioned. Pre- 
vious to that time the 
(juakers in Lewiston had 
worshipped in build- 


parish chosen a committee HEAD! ASTER NICHOLS LATIN SCHOOL. ing erected by elder Amos 


“to look out a place to set 

a meeting-house” reported that “the 
southerly corner of James Mitchell’s 
land” would be a desirable location. 
One half acre was accordingly bought 
at this place, $8 being the price paid. 
The house which was erected thereon 
was forty-one by forty-five feet, contained 
eighty-six pews, and cost $2,260. ‘The 


pews were sold, November 28, at auction, 


as was the custom in those days, and on 
December 1 the church was dedicated. 
This building is now occupied asa second- 
hand store, standing nearly opposite the 


Davis at his own expense 
in the old Sabatis Street burying-ground, 
the land for which he had given to the 
town. This building served also as a 
schoolhouse and town-house for many 
years. 

[During a missionary tour in 1783, Rev. 
Benjamin Randall of New Durham, New 
Hampshire, the founder of the Free Bap- 
tist denomination, visited the plantation of 
Lewiston. Through his labors a church 
was organized in 1803. In 1820 they 
dedicated their first church building, 
which stood on the northerly side of 
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PLANTING 


Mount David till October 2, 1838, when 
it was removed to Haymarket Square, 
where it now constitutes the upper part 
of a grain and feed store. ‘The brick 
building at the head of Lisbon Street, 
now occupied above as the Salvation 
Army barracks and below as a shoe store, 
was the first church built by the Baptists. 
Thus three of the early homes of the 
churches have literally been converted 
into * houses of merchandise.”’ 

The denominations occupying homes 
of their own to-day, some of them costly 
and beautiful, are the Friends, Episco- 
pal, Baptist, two Free Baptist, two Meth- 
odist (which parishes have been recently 
united), Congregationalist, Universalist, 
two Irish Catholic and one French Cath- 
olic, to which last a large mon- 
astery is being added. An ac 
tive Young Men’s Christian 
Association, a valuable adjunct 
to church work, is doing good 
service. 

In the three wars in which 
the country has been engaged 
Lewiston has borne an honor- 
able part. Of the little hand- 
ful in the plantation at the 
breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, three are known to have 
“left their ploughshares in the 
mould ’”’ to go forth and do 
battle for the freedom of the 
colonies. Several from other REV, 
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towns who took part in this struggle 
afterward settled here. On a moss-cov- 
ered stone in the old Sabatis Street bury- 
ing-ground may be read these words: “A 
Revolutionary Soldier.” 

In the War of 1812, Captain Oliver 
Herrick raised a company which served 
in 1813 on Lake Champlain. ‘Three of 
these men, Samuel R. Read, John P. 
Read and Jonathan Ray, were captured 
and imprisoned for a year in Montreal 
and Quebec. When in September, 1814, 
Colonel Walter R. Blaisdell’s regiment 
of militia was ordered into service, Lew- 
iston’s two companies, the north under 
Captain Nathaniel Sleeper and the south 
under Captain George Williams, went 
with them. 
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In the Civil War, Lewiston furnished 
over eleven hundred men. ‘Iwo G. A. R. 
posts, two relief corps organizations and 
the Sons of Veterans assist each year in 
decorating the graves of those who were 
killed in battle, and are performing a he- 
roic work in caring for needy members. 

The Maine state fair, which is held 
annually in September, on grounds just 
outside the city, attracts each year 
thousands of visitors. 

The city is the home of many 
women’s clubs with literary, musical, 
artistic and social aims. 

Lewiston is a musical centre of 
some importance. The Maine Con- 
servatory of Music, a young and 
growing institution, founded a few 
years since by Professor George 
Lowell Tracy, the well-known mu- 
sician and composer of Boston, is 
doing much for the advancement of 
musical learning in the community 
and the state. 

Education has always been deemed 
of the foremost importance in Lew- 
iston. The first schools were kept 
in the homes of the settlers, and 
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were supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. Many of them were 
maintained in this way for a long 
time after 1795. In that year the 
first schoolhouse proper was built, 
and £60 was raised for the schools 
at the first town meeting. For 
nearly a quarter of a century this 
building served as a town-house 
and Baptist church 
as well. At the 
March meeting 
in 1796, $100 was 
raised for the 
schools. ‘This sum 
was gradually in- 
creased year by 
year. In 1831 we 
find that $700 was 
voted for school 
purposes. In 1894 
over $49,000 was 
expended for the 
schools, nearly three 
thousand pupils be- 
ing. enrolled. ‘The 
value of school 
buildings and grounds at the present time 
is $239,000. in 1864 the town system 
was adopted, in order that the rural 
schools might have the same advantages 
as those of the city proper. Since 1872 
free text-books and appliances have been 
supplied the pupils. ‘he methods em- 
ployed, the course of study, the whole ar- 
rangement of schools are in line with the 
most advanced line of thought of the day. 

To-day the schools number twenty-one 
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primaries, eight intermediates, a gram- 
mar school of ten classes, and a high 
school. Besides these there is a Normal 
Training School for teachers, which has 
been in successful operation for many 
years, and to which is largely due the 
present high standing of the city’s 
schools. ‘The French and the Irish 
Catholic societies have established large 
parochial schools. 

It would be interesting to treat at 
length of the dark and disastrous times 
experienced by the settlers during the 
embargo of 1812; of the old coaching 
days, when the Herrick House and 
Garcelon’s Tavern, and later the Litch- 
field Tavern dispensed hospitality and 
good cheer; of the terrible days of the 
cholera of 1854 and the noble work 
done by physicians and people. Dr. Mil- 
lett paid the penalty of his heroic devo- 
tion to duty with his life. He was ably 
seconded by that other grand old man, 
our venerable ex-Governor Alonzo Garce- 
lon, M. D., who is still, at the age of 
eighty-two, engaged in the practice of 
his profession, a familiar figure as he 
drives the streets in his two-wheeled 
chaise. Born here in 1813, no man, liv- 
ing or dead, has done more for the up- 
building and advancement of the city 
than has he. The principal streets of 
Lewiston, the railroads, the first paper, 
the Maine State Seminary, now Bates 
College, — all these and many more en- 
terprises owe their origin and existence 
in whole or in part to his foresight and 
force. With him originated the idea of 
forming a new county with the city asa 
centre, for which he labored with untir- 
ing zeal; and in 1854 Androscoggin 
County was set off from Cumberland, 
Kennebec, Oxford and Lincoln Counties. 

We have reserved for final mention 
an institution to which every citizen 
of Lewiston points with pride, and by 
which the city is best known in the in- 
tellectual world. Bates College, with its 
campus of fifty acres, is beautifully lo- 
cated in the edge of the city, and its 
presence exerts an elevating and refining 
influence upon the whole community. 
Many have been led to make their homes 
here on account of the educational advan- 
tages which it affords. Founded a third 
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of a century ago, it ranks to-day with 
many an older institution in the high 
standing of its faculty and alumni. All 
honor to him who consecrated to its 
service forty of the best years of a noble 
life, — for Rev. Oren B. Cheney was the 
originator as well as the principal of the 
Maine State Seminary, of which the col- 
lege is the outgrowth. For the first 
thirty-one years of its life he was the 
honored president of the college — the 
one man to whom more than all others 
the college owes its existence. 

Rev. James A. Howe, D. D., dean of 
Cobb Divinity School, in his history of 
the college, says of its inception: “In the 
autumn of 1854, while Mr. Cheney was 
pastor of the Free Baptist Church at 
Augusta, Maine, Parsonsfield Seminary, 
at that time the only Free Baptist school 
in the state, was destroyed by fire. At 
once Mr. Cheney conceived the idea of 
substituting for it a higher seminary in a 
more central location. Taking others 
into his confidence, and ably seconded at 
every step, and sometimes led by Rev. 
Ebenezer Knowlton, Mr. Cheney brought 
to pass most of the measures and largely 
secured the means by which the Maine 
State Seminary was founded and carried 
to its good degree of prosperity. The 
seminary was chartered by the state in 
1855, and was given $15,000, on condi- 
tion that its friends would raise an equal 
sum. Before the seminary was begun or 
its location fixed, many Maine towns, 
appreciating the advantages it would 
bring to the place securing it, made 
strenuous efforts to secure it. . . The 
people of Lewiston agreed to raise 
$10,000 for the seminary and to provide 
it a site worth $5,000, and won the 
prize.”’ 

At the opening of the school in 1857, 
one hundred and thirty-seven students 
were in attendance, eighty-three men 
and fifty-four women, under the instruc- 
tion of Rev. O. B. Cheney, A. M., 
principal; Miss Rachel Symonds, pre- 
ceptress; George H. Ricker, A. M., 
John A. Lowell, A. M., Miss Jane W. 
Hoyt and Miss Mary R. Cushman, —a 
noble band, fortunately and wisely chosen. 
During the first years of the seminary, 
quoting again from Professor Howe, 
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“other ideas grew upon Dr. Cheney, 
and a larger plan took shape in _ his 
mind. He saw the opportunity, felt the 
necessity, and pressed the subject of 
using the seminary as the foundation of 
a college.’ Among the many good 
reasons urged for making this change the 
first was the denominational need, the 
Free Baptists having no college east of 
Hillsdale, Michigan. Another reason — 
and a sufficient one if none other ex- 
isted — was that no college in New 
England admitted young women upon 
the same terms as young men, or indeed 
admitted them at all. Here certainly 
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Legislature for a college charter under 
that name.” 

One of the men of means who had 
done much in developing the resources 
of the city of Lewiston, Benjamin E. 
Bates of Boston, had been led to take 
a deep interest in the seminary. His 
generous Offer, in 1863, to give the 
school $25,000, if its friends would raise 
$75,000 toward endowing it as a college, 
was the next year increased to $100,000 
on condition that the school raise $25,- 
ooo more. ‘These conditions were met 
to his satisfaction, and the college re- 
ceived the amount promised by him. The 
trustees voted that the college should 
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was opened up a broad field of useful- 
ness. By adopting the coeducational 
method, what incalculable good might be 
accomplished! But one of the strongest 
arguments advanced for the establish- 
ment of a new college was the great 
need of an institution where the expenses 
should be low enough to render a liberal 
education available to young men and 
women of limited means. At the annual 
meeting of the trustees of the seminary 
in 1863, it was unanimously voted “ That 
the seminary be hereafter known and 
called by the name of Bates College, and 
that application be made to the next 


bear his name,—an honor as unex- 
pected by Mr. Bates as it was deserved. 
“‘ He understood,”’ says Professor Howe, 
“the value to our country of Christian 
colleges and looked upon the oppor- 
tunity of aiding a small denomination 
to found such a college as a happy way 
of executing one of his beneyolent in- 
tentions. It may be questioned if he 
could have found for his money a wider 
field of usefulness.’”’ Bates College 
# stands a lasting monument to his Chris- 
tian philanthropy. The motto of the 
college, Amore ac Studio, was given it 
by Charles Sumner. 

The first class entered in the fall of 
1863, though it was not till the follow- 
ing winter that the legislature passed 
# the act of incorporation. On the roll 
of the faculty to-day is found the name 
of but one professor given in the first 
catalogue, that of Jonathan Y. Stanton, 
A. M., whose thirty-two years of match- 
less labor for the college have founded 
for him a “monument more enduring 
than brass’’ in the hearts of those who 
have come under his instruction. 

In 1865 a college preparatory class was 
formed into a distinct body called the 
Latin School. To-day, under its head- 
master, Ivory F. Frisbee, Ph. D., with a 
well-trained corps of assistants, the Latin 
School is recognized throughout New 
England as a fitting-school of high grade. 

In the fall of 1870 a theological school 
was added, occupying, with the Latin 
School, Nichols Hall. After twenty-five 
years of existence it enters the present 
season a beautiful and commodious home 
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of its own, Roger Williams Hall, a gift 
of Mr. L. W. Anthony of Providence, 
Rhode Island, erected in memory of his 
wife, who was a lineal descendant of 
Roger Williams. Thougha Free Baptist 
institution, students from all denomina- 
tions are welcomed. In 1887 the name 
was changed to Cobb Divinity School, 
in honor of Hon. ]. L. H. Cobb of Lew- 
iston, one of its most liberal donors. 

A large proportion of the alumni of 
the college have become teachers. Of the 
number thus engaged, one is president 
of a university, one the president of a 
college, and fifteen are professors in col- 
leges and universities. Law, medicine, 
journalism and the ministry claim their 
share. 

Coeducation has proved a success at 
Bates College. Experience here has 
shown that by this method the plane of 
the school is raised not only socially 
and morally, but intellectually as well. 
Adopted at a time when the idea was un- 
popular, the college has come to see its 
hazardous experiment indorsed and in 
many cases followed by the leading edu- 
cators of the country. Of the present 
entering class of over eighty members 
forty are young women. 

For the past few years Shakespearian 
plays have been produced annually by 
the students, which, while proving a 
source of pleasure to large audiences, 
have greatly profited those taking part. 
The Bates Student, the college maga- 
zine, published monthly during the school 
year, edited and managed by members 
of the junior class, occupies a high place 
among college publications. Secret so- 
cieties are forbidden by the charter. To 
their absence is due in no small degree 
the high general excellence maintained 
by the two literary societies, the Polym- 
nian and the Eurosophian, which hold 
weekly meetings. Music, debates, mock 
congresses and mock trials, eulogies, 
essays and other literary features serve 
to bring out the talent of the members. 

Of incalculable benefit is the personal 
contact and close acquaintance existing 
between students and teachers, an ad- 
vantage possessed only by the smaller 
colleges and one which cannot be over- 
estimated in its aid to character-build- 


ing. Much assistance is rendered the 
students by the faculty in securing schools 
and other positions in which to earn 
money toward defraying their expenses. 
In each student a personal interest is 
taken, and this interest is not abated 
after graduation. The custom of employ- 
ing student waiters, which has become 
so common, originated at Bates in the 
early seventies, when a little handful of 
undergraduates, through the instrumental- 
ity of Dr. Cheney, secured positions at 
the Glen House in the White Mountains. 

Few know of the trials experienced by 
those who were with the college during 
its early dark days, of their truly Christian 
devotion and noble self-sacrifice. To- 
day their reward is apparent. Under 
President Chase, who was last year elected 
to succeed Dr. Cheney, upon the latter’s 
resignation, the college is entering upon 
a new era of life and activity. Already 
under his wise direction is Bates being 
led up to a higher and broader plane of 
usefulness. 

Tribute should here be paid to Profes- 
sor R. C. Stanley, in whose death in 1889 
the college suffered a deep loss, and 
whose memory is cherished for his great 
kindliness of heart by all who knew him ; 
also to Rev. Thomas Hill Rich, late pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, who came to the Divin- 
ity School in 1872 and labored with such 
Christian zeal for its upbuilding and ad- 
vancement till his death. 

Athletics claim their proper share of 
attention at Bates. At the foot of Mount 
David, whose summit it is hoped will be 
graced at no distant day by an astro- 
nomical observatory, lies the ball field. 
Bates has always held an enviable posi- 
tion on the diamond, having won the 
state pennant for more years than any one 
of her three sister colleges. Several tennis 
courts upon the campus invite to health- 
ful exercise. The state championship for 
doubles is at present held by a Bates 
man. Foot-ball has engaged the atten- 
tion of the students to some extent. A 
gymnasium well fitted with modern ap- 
pliances, in charge of competent instruc- 
tors for both sexes, aids in developing a 
sound mind in a sound body. The stand 
taken by the college upon athletics is 
that outlined by President Chase in his 
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inaugural address. “I admit,’ he said, 
“that in some colleges athletics receive 
too much attention and that no college 
is exempt from the danger of excess in 
physical sports and exercises. Everybody 
can gauge the merits of the first baseman 
or the ‘sprinter.’ Few can appreciate 
and none can observe the slow processes 
by which the crude boy develops into the 
scholar. Yet I believe as firmly in the 
gymnasium and the college field as in 
the class-room and the laboratory. The 
sound body is essential to the sound mind. 
Health conditions all progress. Muscles 
must be mixed with brains. Base-ball 
and foot-ball impart their own special 
discipline of the intellect as well as of 
the body. ‘The enthusiasm kindled by 
healthful rivalry is a good safety valve 
for animal spirits. Held subordinate to 
the mental and moral culture which the 
college should afford, gymnastics and 
athletics are valuable factors in student 
life and should have ample scope. They 
should never be allowed to become an 
end, but should be made tributary to 
scholarship and character.’ 

George Colby Chase, D. D., LL. D., 
was inaugurated president of Bates Col- 
lege, September 22, 1894. Honored by 
his election to that high position, he 
honors the college more. Pre-eminently 
fitted by qualities of heart and mind as 
well as by his intimate knowledge of the 
needs of the college, gained from his 
connection with it since 1872 as professor 
of English literature, he brought to the 
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position that breadth of character and 
culture, that depth of sympathy and in- 
sight, that native judgment and executive 
ability so essential to the management of 
such an institution. 

From the beginning the college has 
been characterized by its breadth and its 
high aims, as well as by its scholarship. 
Its professors have been men of great 
moral enthusiasm and religious earnest- 
ness, and its administration has never 
shown a trace of sectarianism. ‘The 
social life of the institution is healthy, 
and its ideals are all on the side of hon- 
esty, purity and good sense. ‘The notion 
has never been prevalent among Bates 
students that there should be one moral 
standard for the community and another 
for the college. While her resources 
have more than doubled within the last 
ten years, her chief reliance has been 
her good name rather than her great 
riches. Herstudents, drawn mainly from 
New England, but in part from other por- 
tions of our country and from Canada, 
are rapidly increasing, her freshman 
class numbering between eighty and 
ninety, and her entire student body, not 
including the divinity school, about two 
hundred and twenty. 

Proud of the results she has already 
achieved, hopeful of the future full of so 
great promise, under wise leadership and 
instruction, cheered by a loyal and grow- 
ing body of alumni, Bates College will go 
on to larger life and fuller success, a pride 
to the city and an honor to the state. 
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ON THE HEIGHT. 


By Julia C. R. Dorr. 


In robes of glistening samite, clasped with pearl, 
White-haired, white-bearded, self-contained and lone, 
Thy radiant forehead lifted to the skies, — 
Majestic in pure splendor thou dost sit 
Monarch of mountains, while the lesser kings — 
Only less kingly than thyself —as if 
In some high presence chamber, proudly wait 
On either hand the setting of the sun. 
Far in the kindling west the globe of fire 
Sinks slowly out of sight. The rich clouds fade ; 
The glory dies ; earth shivers and is still. 
Behold ! thou too art growing gray with eld 
When the swift afterglow, like living flame, 
Crowns thee with rubies, wraps thee in soft robes 
Pink-white and tender as blush roses are, 
And thou art beautiful as love’s young dream ! 
What though the fair dream vanish as it came? 
Lo! as I gaze with half-suspended breath, 
The heavens open, and above thy brow 
Jupiter blazes in the darkening skies. 
Brightest of all thy diadem of stars! 


|: some great Merlin of an elder day, 


Winter and silence and fast gathering night ! 

Dost thou remember — thou, who now no more 
Answerest by word or token to my cry — 

Dost thou remember one fair summer eve, 

Long, long ago, ere winter nights came down, 
When thou and I scaled yon far mountain height, 
And climbed its highest peak, and stood alone, 
Hand clasped in hand, heart beating close to heart, 
Poised between earth and sky? Beneath us rolled, 
Like ocean waves when all the winds are still, 
Billows of verdure to the horizon’s verge ; 

Green, dimpled valleys interlaced with streams ; 
Fair silver lakes all tremulous with stars ; 

And multitudinous mountains, far and near, 
Encompassing the whole. All this we saw; 

Then turned and saw each other— which was more ! 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


A STORY OF CHRISTMAS CHRISTIANITY. 


By Edward Everett Hale. 


I. 


My OME and see the new 
moon, Grandam! 
Come, come, thee 
must come and see 
the new moon! 
And put money in 
thy pocket, Grandam, 
/ and put thy right foot 

~™: on the ladder, and 
face this way and look over that shoulder, 
and then thee will have money for a 
month.”’ 

“ And little good will the money do 
me,’’ said the poor woman, not moving a 
finger. ‘Be there another moon? ‘Then 
it’s fifty-nine days since we started on 
this weary, weary sea. And in my heart 
I know we shall never see land.” 

“Thee knows no such thing, Gran- 
dam,” cried one of the children and an- 
other; “and thee must come and see 
the moon.” 

“For before she is full thee will be 
seeing sugar and spice and everything 
nice, and medlars and pears and plums, 
and thee will be hungry for all of them, 
and thee will need all thy money to buy 
them for Abner and for Willie.” 

This was the speech of that pretty 
Anne Fortune, who could make the poor 
seasick woman do what she chose. And 
she succeeded this time, as she had done 
so often, and dragged her up the narrow 
ladder to the deck in triumph. And so 
Goody Wakelin saw the third moon of 
their voyage. 

They were all on the Mayflower. Yes, 
the famous Alayflower. But this was 
not the famous voyage. ‘This was one of 
the later voyages of the brave old ship, 
before she disappeared and was broken 
up and changed into old junk in some 
dockyard on the river. It was to Amer- 


ica she was coming; and Goody Wake- 
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lin was in theory taking charge of the 
children. And really Abner and Anne 
had charge of her. For they had the 
omnipotence of youth, and she, sick and 
careworn, looked back far more than was 
well for her, and had to be cajoled or 
scolded into looking forward. Her com- 
plaining began again as she turned from 
the new moon. 

“‘ But where is my dear Lord? Why 
does he not say to the sea, ‘ Be still’? 
Why does he not come to me and lead 
me by still waters? ”’ 

The poor children did not know, and 
did not tell her. They could only beg 
her again to stay and see the people on 
deck, and so far they succeeded. They 
found for their poor captive a lee under 
the shelter of a big cask, which was a 
part of the deck freight; and in spite 
of herself she watched the reflection of 
the afterglow on the clouds behind. Just 
then a group of seamen around the fore- 
mast began singing Simeon’s hymn : 


“Lord, because my heart’s desire 
Hath wishéd long to see 
My only Lord and Saviour, 
Thy Son, before I die.” 


Some of the women and children gath- 
ered round them, and joined in the famil- 
iar words. And it was with jubilant joy 
that they sang the last verse : 


“* The Gentiles to illuminate 
And Satan over-quell, 
And eke to be the glory of 
Thy people Israel.” 


The whole deck cheered, one may say, 
as the sacred song was ended. For the 
*“ Amen, amen, amen!” which rose from 
so many lips was indeed the cheer of 
conquerors. And the ship’s boatswain, 
a modest-looking young fellow, with a 
friendly face and a blazing eye, stepped 
forward and said, “ Let us pray.” He 
spoke perhaps fifty words inthe strain of 
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triumph, and again came the glad “‘ Amen, 
amen!” And then the young fellow 
said, what lingered in the heart of the 
children till they died : 

‘‘ You see, mates, it is not the hair of 
His head ye are to look for, nay, nor the 
grip of His fingers and His thumb. It 
is as ’twere midnight, black and dark, 
here, and ye heard the cheer of His voice 
out of the fo’castle as He called ye from 
the poop yonder. It is not His face that 
ye want; itis Him. It is Him I long to 
see, 


* The only Lord and Saviour, 
Thy Son, before I die.’” 


“ Amen, amen, amen!” rang from the 
crowd. And as the children lifted their 
grandmother down the gangway, the dear 
old soul said, ‘“‘ Amen, my darling. How 
wicked I was when I came upstairs! I 
see it now, and I will not whine any 
more.” 


Il, 


Sixty-five years make more or less, as 
you take them. ‘The three children, Ab- 
ner, William and Anne, were sixty-five 
years older in the year 1690 than they 
were in the spring of 1625. But they 
did not take life any less joyously, — per- 
haps they took it more joyously. Anne 
Fortune was no longer Anne Fortune. 
She had been Abner’s wife, — well if 
they had known about golden weddings, 
theirs would have passed already. Her 
children’s children were tumbling round, 
some in the great lean-to, sailing boats in 
the water-tank, some in the cherry trees, 
picking cherries and eating them. Will 


Wakelin had just come across from Plym- - 


outh, and had brought some _ ribbons 
for Comfort and Ruth, some pepper and 
ginger for the kitchen, and the new 
dasher for the churn which he had bid- 
den Silas Meek finish for him at the mill. 
And he and his wife— Aunt Hitty, as 
the children called her — had walked 
across from their house. They all sat 
together under the great elm as the sun 
went down. On the common— the 
green between two roads— the bigger 
boys were playing the ball-game which 
we now call lacrosse. ‘There were three 
or four Sogkonate boys among them, 


quite enough to give a savage flavor, not 
to say color, to the game. 

“. was telling your wife, Will,” says 
the Anne Fortune of the JA/ayflower, 
“that the little brats here have been 
making me tell them old-time stories of 
the sea and of the old country. And 
I told them o’ that night when we 
coaxed thy grandmother up on deck, 
and showed her the new moon over her 
shoulder.” 

“ And indeed there is the same moon 
now,”’ cried Aunt Hitty,— “as new as 
ever!”’ 

And sure enough, the faint white 
sickle, only two days old, appeared above 
the apple-orchard. And the children 
twisted their necks into absurd contor- 
tions, that they might see it over their 
left shoulders. 

“ And did you tell them,” said Will, a 
little seriously, “ how we sang, and she 
sang, and how they all sang? Little did 
I know about the Gentiles then. And 
thy mother, Hitty, told me stories that 
same night about the old times, which I 
shall never forget.” 

“ And Arnold, the boatswain, spoke to 
us that night, and — yes, here is the Elder, 
Arnold’s son, has come just in time for 
supper. Hold up, Elder, hold up! We 
were talking of your father. Now, Elder, 
you have not far to go, — John, take the 
Elder’s horse, — and, Elder, there will be 
a plate and a spoon for you. Elder, we 
were talking of the times before you were 
born.” 

And so the boys were called from the 
ball-field, and their brothers and sisters 
from the orchard, and young Abner and 
Silas from the barn, as little Hitty and 
Salome came out, beaming, from the 
great kitchen and announced that supper 
was on the table. 

The older people sat mostly at one end 
of the long table, ‘ Little Hitty,’’ who was 
five feet seven if she were an inch in 
height, presided at the other end, and 
the children drew up stools or short 
settles in the space between. The party 
was not large for this hospitable house. 
There were but twenty-seven inall. The 
Elder asked God’s blessing, the mugs 
were filled, now with cider, now with 
milk, the meats, cold and warm, were 
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served, and with good appetite they all 
fell to, with viands such as 
“ Kings and prophets waited for, 
And sought, but never found.” 

« Oh, Anne, do you remember the night 
when the pea-soup was sour on the ship, 
and old Watrous threw his plate into the 
sea 

«“ And, Will, I can see thee standing by 
the kettle, and how thee let David An- 
trim carry off the long cut because thee 
knew what was under it,’’— and so on, 
and so on. 

And after the supper, the children 
gathered in groups on the grass before 
the lean-to, and the old people brought 
their chairs under the great elm, and 
Abner gave to the Elder the Bible, and 
asked him to read the song of Simeon. 
And he did. And then all at once, 
children, fathers and mothers and grand- 
fathers and grandmothers stood in a circle, 
and the Elder offered prayer. And then, 
with Abner’s lead, they sang as they had 
sung on the deck of the ship: 


“ The Gentiles to illuminate 
And Satan over-quell, 
And eke to be the glory of 
Thy people Israel.” 


“«Thy kingdom come,’ indeed,” said 
the Elder. ‘“‘ The good Lord heard and 
answered.” 

«««¢ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.’ I think of that every night 
when the children come and kiss me.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Elder, “ there is no 
such heaven as a happy home.”’ 

“And do you think, Elder, that the 
Lord Christ will long delay his coming? 
Are there not signs in the sky and trem- 
bling of men’s hearts? ”’ 

“ Dear friend,” said the Elder, “ when 
I see those redskins eating their bread 
and milk with our children, when I go 
from door to door and every one praises 
the Lord because he is good, I see that 
it is as the good Lord says. He cometh 
not with observation. He has already 
come.” 


ITT. 


A perfect September day. A spacious 
and elegant house on a quiet street in 
Boston. The large hall divides three 


generous parlors on the right from three 
as generous on the left. In the most 
westerly of the last three is a large com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen around an 
admirably furnished dinner-table. The 
time is one o’clock in the afternoon, the 
dinner hour in Boston in 1740. 

At the right hand of Mrs. Arnold, the 
hostess, sits the Reverend George White- 
field, who is the guest of honor of the 
occasion. Rightly or not, every one in 
the company addresses him as “ Dr. White- 
field.”” Mrs. Arnold, dignified, gracious 
and self- possessed, is, none the less, more 
or less dashed in the presence of a guest 
so distinguished and for good reason so 
much honored. At the other end of the 
table, at the right of Morton Arnold, her 
husband, sat Parson Webb of the New 
North Church, Morton Arnold’s minister. 
Thus Morton Arnold would have called 
that gentleman, not meaning that he 
owned him in any sense, but rather that 
when John Webb preached in the New 
North Church he listened. 

We are not strangers to these people. 
Morton Arnold is the oldest son of that 
Elder Arnold in the last chapter, who 
asked the blessing at Marshfield fifty 
years before. Mrs. Arnold is the younger 
of the two girls who served the supper to 
the others, of which by accident Elder 
Arnold partook. Morton was one of the 
boys who played lacrosse on the green. 
That portrait by Smibert, at which White- 
field is looking as he speaks with Madam 
Morton, is a picture of Elder Arnold. The 
world’s gear has prospered in Morton 
Arnold’s hands ; his dunfish are in favor 
among the monks at Vallambrosa, — see 
wnat a noble fish that is from which 
Madam Arnold helps Whitefield! And 
as the repast closes, these figs and 
oranges and raisins have all been selected 
by his own agents in Alicante and Bar- 
celona. 

Just before they left the table, Morton 
Arnold was trying to catch his wife’s 
eye, so that she might ask Dr. Whitefield 
to return thanks. But she had brought 
round the conversation with her distin- 
guished guest so far as to venture to ask 
him his opinion on Dr. Bengel’s theory 
of the Apocalypse, which theory was a 
fashionable one at that moment with re- 
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gard to the second coming of Christ. 
Did Dr. Whitefield think that the Treaty 
of Utrecht was the closing of the fifth 
seal? — or whatever was the particular 
question of the hour. Whitefield felt, 
perhaps, that this was not a very good 
moment for exegetical discussion; he 
simply said, and she never forgot it, 
“ My dear madam, if you and I can wel- 
come the dear Lord in our hearts, we 
need not be troubled if we do not see him 
in the sky.” And at this moment she 
caught her husband’s eye, she saw his 
purpose, and she said : 

“Thank you, Dr. Whitefield, thank you 
indeed ! I will try to remember what you 
say. Now we must not keep all the peo- 
ple waiting. Will you return thanks? ” 

And the company all stood with bowed 
heads, while Whitefield thanked the good 
God for the feast which they had en- 
joyed, and, in words which faltered, 
asked for his strength for the duty which 
was before him. 

No one sat down. All repaired to the 
great hall; mantles or other outer gear 
were thrown over the ladies’ shoulders, 
the men took their canes and hats, and 
in a stately procession they moved to- 
ward the New North Church. The 
whole town and the whole neighborhood 
knew that Whitefield was to preach there, 
and as they approached Hanover Street, 
which had taken its new name from the 
dynasty hardly a generation old, their way 
was already blocked by the throngs of 
people who were passing around the meet- 
ing-house. ‘The meeting-house itself had 
been filled long before. 

Morton Arnold was not surprised. He 
turned back and spoke to Whitefield, who 
was following him close, with Madam 
Arnold on his arm, and said: 

“Tt is as I told you, Dr. Whitefield. 
There will be no room in the church. I 
shall send forward Michael and Samuel, 
and the town crier is in waiting, who will 
give notice that the meeting will be held 
and you will preach under the Quaker 
Tree on the Common.”’ 

Little did Whitefield know why he 
used the word Quaker in connection with 
the tree. Mrs. Arnold knew that it was 
because Mary Dyer had been hanged 
there nearly a hundred years before. 
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All the party turned back to Arnold’s 
house. 

He had foreseen all this, and his own 
chariot and horses were in readiness to 
take Dr. Whitefield and Mrs. Arnold and 
two other guests to the Common. They 
arrived at the tree near the marsh or 
pond in the more distant part of the 
Common, before the great mass of the 
people. Still, there were hundreds there, 
who had had the foresight to guess that 
the New North Meeting-House would not 
be large enough for the assembly. At 
Mrs. Arnold’s direction, the horses were 
removed from the carriage and led away 
somewhere, so that Whitefield might stand 
in the carriage himself as the throng of 
people drew near. And then there flowed 
up, in a living stream, the crowd of men 
and women, — yes, of children as well, 
led by their mothers, —each eager to 
get a front place in the throng, and filling 
in, thousand upon thousand, thousand 
upon thousand, around the speaker. 

Whitefield was pale,—he did _ not 
seem excited ; he sometimes said a word 
to the three ladies with whom he had 
come. And they, with reverent under- 
standing that they were not to sit in this 
accidental pulpit, stepped down from the 
chariot, and grouped themselves with 
those who were in the front. A little 
circle of grass, not ten feet across, sepa- 
rated him from his hearers. ‘The gather- 
ing of the crowd was rapid, it was silent 
as the gathering of the same people in 
their churches might have been, and 
there was but little delay, therefore, be- 
fore, in a voice which broke sometimes 
with emotion, Whitefield led the prayers 
of this assembly in a fervent appeal to 
the present God. 

The service went forward, much as it 
might have done in the new brick meet- 
ing-house. An occasional cry of “Amen !”’ 
or “ Praise the Lord!” breaking in on 
the preacher’s voice, made indeed the 
only exception from the ordinary deco- 
rous conduct of Sunday service. The 
sermon was an eager, passionate de- 
scription of the Saviour’s personal presence 
and movement in Nazareth, at the well 
of Samaria, in Edom, by the seaside at 
Tyre, and at last at Jerusalem. White- 
field made the Divine Man live, even for 
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the dullest negro who listened to him 
with open mouth and unwinking eyes. 
It was as if he spoke to them; it was as 
if he took them by the hand. And then, 
not in many words, but with intense 
feeling, he showed them that the love 
with which Jesus spoke was God’s love, 
the power with which he acted was God’s 
power, the eternal wisdom of his instruc- 
tion was God’s wisdom. “This is incar- 
nation,” he cried. ‘You see the living 
God lives and moves and has his being 
by the side of the brook of Sharon, on 
the hillside in Nazareth, and in the 
streets of Jerusalem!” So _ passionate 
and eager was this statement, that a 
chorus of “ Amen! Amen! Amen !”’ fairly 
interrupted the speaker. He almost 
trembled as he stood silent, but he waved 
his hand as if to quell the half applause 
which thus expressed itself, and pointing 
with that thin, bony finger quite into the 
middle of the crowd, then almost frown- 
ing as if he could hardly find words for 
his message, he cried, ** You say ‘ Amen,’ 
— and what is the use of my showing you 
how God can be present in the form of 
man as he walked in Nazareth and Jeru- 
salem unless you are willing that God shall 
be incarnate in your own lives, as you 
go and come under these trees or in 
those streets of Boston? Is it any use 
for you that God should have been in- 
carnate then, if you mean to resist the 
Holy Spirit and will not let him be 
incarnate now? This is the acceptable 
time, and this is the day of salvation, 
and you will know what it is to be saved 
if, as your Saviour did, you will speak 
God’s word, you will do God’s deed, and 
will go about your Father’s business. O 
God, my God, that thou wilt incarnate 
thyself in the hearts of thy servants here 
to-day! ”’ 

And so that address was ended. A 
moment more, and in eager words of 
prayer, words which poured over each 
other as if he could not hold them back 
in his passion of love and reverence, he 
continued the same appeal. The men 
around him knew that he saw God and 
heard Him and was alive with the infi- 
nite life. 

That evening, as Madam Arnold’s 
grandchildren gathered around her, as 
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she kissed them before they went to bed, 
her husband read to them the passage 
which came in order in the Bible, and 
the children felt that his prayer had in 
it an eager reality to which they had 
not been accustomed in the evening ser- 
vice of the household. And their grand- 
mother kept them for a moment, as she 
did not always keep them, and said to 
them : 

“Do not forget this day, do not forget 
this day. He said to me that we are not 
to look in the clouds for our Saviour. And 
I am sure, John, you will remember what 
you heard on the Common. You know 
that you are one of the children of God ; 
and when you choose, God lives and 
moves and has his being in you.” 

Our business with this story is that 
John Arnold never forget those words. 
And in a thousand straits of his after life, 
— boy, youngster, adventurer, emigrant 
and leader of men, —in sorrow or in 
joy, in weakness and in strength, John 
Arnold knew how to find the infinite 
companionship, and to go about his busi- 
ness as those do who are almighty. 


IV. 


Fifty-two years more. John Arnold, 
this very boy who saw and heard White- 
field, is standing, a little nervous, at the 
door of a great “ frame house,’”’ not far 
from a hospitable log cabin. From the 
great chimney of the cabin pour torrents 
of blue smoke, which indicate an impor- 
tant function within. John Arnold is a 
tall, handsome man, whose hair is hardly 
grizzled; he looks ready, is ready, to 
tramp his five-and-twenty miles through 
the woods any day. Yet John Arnold 
has been left at home this time, while the 
boys went to the campaign. 

He is dressed in a well-preserved blue 
uniform coat, rather old-fashioned, but 
of French cut and Revolutionary times, 
and in clean and new buckskin breeches. 
He looks uneasily at the sky, to see how 
far down the sun has gone, and once or 
twice walks to the corner of the barn, 
listening. 

And at last he is rewarded. “ Tap, 
tap, tap,” the sound of a drum is heard ; 
and then four great lumber wagons rattle 
across the corduroy road, each flying an 
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American flag, and well filled with jovial 
young men, cheering and waving their 
hats. ‘This is the party which John 
Arnold has been waiting for. 

They are the contingent from all this 
neighborhood to Mad Anthony’s army. 
And Mad Anthony, General Wayne, has 
crushed the Shawnee forces in decisive 
fights. One might almost say the Shaw- 
nee army, so well trained and so elated 
by their victories over Marmon and St. 
Clair were the enemy, and so well sup- 
plied by their English allies. But now 
they are utterly beaten and utterly broken. 
Now there is some peace for the settlers, 
so far as Indians go, for a hundre«’ thou- 
sand years. 

And Colonel John Arnold — “old 
Colonel Arnold,” as the boys call him — 
has declared that his new house shall 
never offer food or drink to man or 
beast till the boys come home. 

Now, on this bright September day, 
the boys have come. And the tin- 
kitchens in the log cabin have been 
roasting meat all day, and the great 
potash kettle has been boiling hams, and 
the very ashes have been baking potatoes, 
and the new cider is already drawn, and 
every woman and girl in the neighbor- 
hood is in her best gown to wait on the 
table. Well might John Arnold wish to 
hurry their coming. And here, at last, 
they have come. 

No! One does want to describe the 
color of every turkey poult, the brown 
crust and the black clove of every ham, 
the flood of red gravy which followed 
every knife as every haunch of venison 
was cut. One wants to tell how every 
Phoebe blushed, or every Hitty, when 
her own John or Silas or Cephas found 
her and hugged her and kissed her. 
One would be glad to repeat the words 
with which Parson Meigs, who had come 
all the way up from Marietta, thanked 
God and asked his blessing. But we 
must not make the story too long. 
Enough that the boys and the girls and the 
boys’ fathers and mothers sat at a more 
than royal feast. For indeed few kings 
can give such feasts. ‘They are reserved 
for states like Ohio, one of whose proud 
mottoes is, “In Ohio no man was ever 


hungry.” 


It is after the feast that we have to do 
with a few of the party. Colonel John 
is still within, trying to persuade some 
little boys that they can eat some more 
doughnuts, and cutting for them some 
more squash pies. But here, on the 
western side of the old log house, a 
little secluded from the rest, is a group 
of a dozen, half of them soldiers and 
the other half “ sweethearts and wives.”’ 
The men are smoking their cob pipes. 
The women, neither appalled by the 
smoke, nor ashamed to be where they 
are, are pretending to open the knap- 
sacks, pulling out what they find there, 
and commenting on the campaign. 

But the talk grew more serious. Cap- 
tain Nat, as the boys called Arnold’s 
son, had told of Wayne’s speech when 
he dismissed them. ‘Then with a good 
deal of feeling he said, choking a little as 
he began : 

** | was glad when the old man said he 
had no more use for us, and that there’d 
be no more use for us in a million years, 
I tell you, Sally, it’s these old gray- 
beards, who’ve smelt powder all their 
lives, — it’s they that pray for peace. 
‘ Now, boys,’ says he, ‘ your homes are 
your own, and you've nobody to fear. 
Make ’em homes as is homes,’ says he. 
And that’s what you and I are for.”’ 

“ ¢ Bring in the kingdom,’ ”’ said James 
Southworth. And his wife Alice pressed 
his weather-beaten hand, from which the 
forefinger had been shot away, a little 
more closely. 

“ Yes, bring in the kingdom. ‘That’s 
as good a word as any. No more drums, 
no more wars and fightings. ‘ ‘Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ ”’ 
And he looked up into the western sky, 
and pointed to the white sickle of the 
moon two days old. “They do things 
without trumpets or drums up there.”’ 

“Why, there’s the new moon,” said 
Alice Southworth. “ Constant, your 
grandsir used to tell a story about the 
new moon on the Mayflower.’ And 
then she looked round, and with great 
satisfaction said, “Why, we were all 
there! Constant, you were there, and you, 
William Holmes, and you, James, and 
you, Captain Nat; Cephas Collier, you 
were there, and your wife, —of course 
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the Brewsters were there.” She pointed, 
as she spoke, to the Hitty Meek of this 
generation, as if all men and women 
_ knew that she was a Brewster. 

“Do you remember, Cicely, how your 
grandmother used to sing, 


‘ My only Lord and Saviour, 
Thy Son, before I die’ ? 

“T thought I saw him, Thursday night, 
though it was pitch dark, when Hiram 
knocked, knocked, knocked so loud at 
the door, and I started out of bed all 
frightened. ‘ Victory,’ said he, ‘victory ! 
The war’s done, and the boys are com- 
ing home!’ Dark it was as midnight, 
but when I waked up my baby to tell him 
his father was coming home,” — here the 
young mother’s voice broke, — “‘I thought 
I saw my Saviour’s face, and I thought I 
heard the angels singing, ‘ Peace on earth 
and good will among men.’” And all 
excited, and with tears and sobs, she 
flung herself on her husband’s knees and 
threw her arms around his neck. 

Every one was hushed for a moment, 
and then in his clear tenor Cephas sang : 


“ Israel’s strength and consolation, 
Hope of all the earth thou art; 
Long desired of every nation, 
Joy of every waiting heart ” — 


and all the rest, men and women, joined 
in. 

“ And now,’’ said James, “‘ we are not 
the men and you are not the women to 
go round singing them hymns without do- 
ing something about it. And we’ve talked 
it all over, we boys have, and you girls 
will all come in. We know that without 
asking. You see, we’ve seen the place. 
Why, we camped there Wednesday night, 
and we talked it all over round the fire. 
We'll go and take out our claims there 
next week, and we'll have the cabins 
built by Thanksgiving. Cicely, there’s 
just what you want; the south wind blows 
over a bend of the river, which cools it. 
Hitty, there’s just what you want, for 
there’s a little swell of the land and great 
thick woods of black walnut that keeps 
off the northwest wind. Why, it’s the 
kingdom of heaven now, if you can 
only keep sin and the devil out of it. 
I says to Cephas, says I, as the sun went 
down that night, says I, ‘Cephas, there’s 
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nothing in the Book of Revelations that 
beats that! I don’t know nothing about 
chrysophrase or chalcedony, but there’s 
nothing finer than them maples and chest- 
nuts and oaks and hickories, — and that’s 
where we’re going to make our town.’”’ 
“ The Gentiles to illuminate 
And Satan over-quell, 
And thou to be the glory of 

Thy people Israel.” 
Cicely interrupted him as she half sung 
and half said these words. 

“ And first of all,’’ said her husband, 
“nobody is to be hungry there. No- 
body is to ask God’s blessing on his 
breakfast any day if he thinks there’s 
one cabin in the township where there’s 
not enough to eat.” 

“And in the second place,” said 
Hiram Meek, “there’sto be no fools there. 
‘There’s to be a nice pretty schoolhouse ; 
and, Cicely, your sister is to come from 
Ipswich and teach in it.” 

“And in the third place,” said Will- 
iam Holmes, “ there’s to be no drunkards 
there. ‘There’s to be no ‘eleven o’clocks’ 
nor ‘ eye-openers,’ nor no other devil’s 
drinks.”’ 

“In short,” said his wife, “all this 
means that everybody is to love his 
brother as himself.” 

“ And his sister,” said that demure lit- 
tle Hitty, who always had the last word, 
and was, without knowing it, stroking the 
back of a great sunburnt hand. 

* And that means,” said Captain Nat 
Arnold, who from a sort of childlike in- 
tegrity and purity had become regarded 
as a father of these boys, “that means 
that the whole town shall love God and 
love man. Boys and girls and their fa- 
thers and their mothers will grow up to 
love God because they love man, and to 
love man because they love God. And this 
will be at the ferry and the blacksmith’s 
shop, and when they are hoeing corn, 
and when the girls are husking it, just 
as much as in the meeting-house or at 
the Friday meeting.” 

“And where is the place, and when 
shall we go there, and what is its name ?”’ 
said Mary Chilton, the youngest and the 
prettiest of the girls, with a far-away look, 
as if she were trying to make real the 
figure in a dream. 
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“We might call it Bethlehem,” said 
her older sister. 

“Or we might call it Nazareth,” said 
Alice. 

“ Let’s call it Mayflower,” said Hitty. 

** No matter, no matter,” said Nat, — 
“Old Nat,” the boys called him, because 
he was almost twenty-seven, — “no mat- 
ter what we call it, so it is only Kingdom 
Come.” 

“Amen,” said Cicely ; and she sang, 
and they j ined her in singing, the old 
verse which her grandmother’s great- 
grandfath er had sung on the A/ayflower: 


“T ord, because my heart’s desire 
Hath wishéd long to see 
My only Lord and Saviour, 
Thy Son, before I die.” 

And as September and October and 
November went by, the young men went 
out with their-axes, They took with 
them their brothers and their cousins, 
and they had built ten new cabins before 
Thanksgiving Day. It is one hundred 
and two years since Wayne’s victory. 
Yet no word that was spoken on that 
afternoon has been lost, nor any song 
that was sung. And the cheer and 
thanksgiving of that evening have re- 
peated themselves a thousand thousand 
times in the pretty village which gave 
thanks that day. 

No canal ever passed through their 
meadows. No railroad ever sought a 
track through the valley. I do not know 
on what page of the post-office register 
you will find it, and we cannot turn it up 
in the right county in the census. But 
on Thanksgiving Day, in John Arnold’s 
barn, they held an old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving. The mothers carried their babies 
to the meeting, and the babies did not 
cry. And Morton Arnold, the great- 
great-grandson of the other Elder Arnold, 
— he preached to them that day. “On 
these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.’”’ I do not know 
what the old Elder would have said. 


But when Morton Arnold had finished 
his sermon he said : 

“Dear brethren, if the time allowed, 
I would go back to the deck of the 
Mayflower, and tell you what my grand- 
sir has told me of the coming over. 
And I would tell you a story of the Old 
Colony, — how my _ grandsir’s father 
played ball with the redskins. Or I 
would tell you what my father has told 
me, of the day when the great George 
Whitefield preached on Boston Common, 
and the captain heard him. But now 
there is no time,’ he said. “ But the 
elders will not be hurt if we take another 
day for that, and hold a special meeting. 
And on this day six weeks hence we will 
call in all the neighbors, and I will tell 
those old stories. Every one of them 
will show us how the Lord has visited 
and redeemed his people. Every one of 
them will show how he has truly come to 
every heart that was open to his coming. 
If they sought their God, they found him. 
And in every age the dear Lord Christ 
has set up his altar and has been present 
with his own. And now,”’ said he, “we 
will not sing from the new hymn-book. 
We will sing one verse of Simeon’s 
hymn, as the elders sang it on the A/ay- 
flower.” And he deaconed out the 
words they sang: 

“ The Gentiles to illuminate 
And Satan over-quell, 
And thou to be the glory of 
Thy people Israel.” 

And it was as the Elder proposed. 
When Christmas Day came round, the 
girls hung the barn with red and yellow 
ears of corn, and outside the men built a 
great bonfire. And the people came in 
from the Crossing, and from Hound’s 
Ferry, and some from the village at the 
Mill. I believe it was the first Christ- 
mas celebrated in Ohio. And it was that 
festival which gave, in all that region, to 
that sort of religion the name of “ Christ- 
mas Christianity.”’ 
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“CHRISTMAS CHRISTIANITY” is a term used 
in Mr. Hale’s Christmas story in the preceding 
pages. It is a story of Christmas Christianity. 
The good people at the end glance back on 
Christmas Day and on Thanksgiving Day, which 
was much more like Christmas among the New 
England settlers of Ohio, as indeed among the 
New England folk at home, a hundred years ago 
than Christmas day itself, and are inspired and 
fortified in contemplating how God was with their 
fathers at the beginning and how the fathers’ 
children “from generation to generation,” by 
simple and sincere service, by the faithful perform- 
ance of each new duty taught by each new occa- 
sion, had done what they could to establish the 
kingdom of God in America. 

Christmas Christianity is simple Christianity, 
primitive Christianity, pure and childlike Chris- 
tianity, Christianity stripped of all the great bur- 
den of ecclesiastical, ritualistic and credal accre- 
tions, — the gospel of the beginning, “the babe 
in the manger again.” Christmas ought to be 
the festival of the Christ spirit, and especially of 
the Christ-child spirit. Is Christmas that? Ina 
thousand places, surely, yes; in athousand places, 
no. How often the consciousness seems wholly 
absent that it is a Christian festival at all, or that 
it has any religious significance! The December 
days come round, as they came round last year 
and the year before, and the bustle begins which 
we call Christmas bustle. The streets are crowded, 
the shops are thronged, the shop-keepers have 
planned for it long and are happy. There are 
Christmas ribbons and Christmas candies, Christ- 
mas pictures and books, and Christmas plays and 
pantomimes and parties and dinners and dances. 
And in it all how much of real Christmas feeling, 
how much thought of the babe in the manger, to 
whom it all owes its impulse and around whom 
the whole motley carnival strangely revolves? In 
a thousand places much, we say. And in a 
thousand places where there is very little thought 
of this, it is a blessing all the same. Christmas 
is the festival of thinking of others, of giving to 
others and doing for others. It is good to share 
in the warm quickening of the public pulse, to 
catch the glow of the season, to bring home the 
Christmas tree, to hang up the wreaths and the 
stockings, and to get the cousins together for the 
Christmas dinner, if there be in all the bustle of 
it hardly a thought of Christianity or Christ. 
Christ is present at a thousand Christmas dinners 
where he is never named and never thought of; 
for he is where love is and innocent delight, 
where fatherhood and brotherhood and neighbor- 
hood are, where human kindness is, careless of 
recognition or of name. 

But though present often enough where he is 
not named nor thought of, he is never present 
where the spirit of love and humility is not, nor in 
anything into which the heart does not go. He 
is not present where pretentiousness and osten- 


tation are, — and more and more these are com- 
ing to mark our Christmas season and customs, 
They have no place in Christmas, as they have no 
place in Christianity. The Good Book speaks of 
the simplicity which was in Christ; it does not 
speak anywhere of the pretentiousness and osten- 
tation which were in him. There may be festi- 
vals where ostentation may at least be pardoned; 
but it is not pardonable in the festival of Christ 
— of Christ in the manger. Only simplicity has 
place at Christmas. Beauty, enthusiasm, gener- 
osity, munificence upon occasion — yes; but sim- 
plicity always. 

He is not present where there is giving grudg- 
ingly or of necessity, or to keep up appearances, 
or to keep the balance with somebody, or to be 
in fashion; and this describes great classes of 
Christmas giving to-day. Fathers and mothers, 
in homes where honest pinch is felt, come almost 
to dread Christmas because they cannot easily do 
for their children what the extravagance of other 
homes makes them expect or desire. The feeling 
of reciprocity which is strong in every independent 
man and woman is put to serious strain by the 
higher and higher cost standards of Christmas 
gifts and Christmas observances. People give 
what they cannot afford to give lest they should 
be thought mean or should not be thought 
friendly or fraternal. Children are being spoiled 
by profusion of gifts, and come to demand that 
which when demanded loses all sacramental 
virtue. Christ, we say, is not in all this. Christ- 
mas is a time for all of us not to indulge any of 
these feelings or yield to any of these compulsions, 
but to emancipate ourselves from them and by 
our practice and spirit help emancipate our friends 
from them. Let each at Christmas do nothing 
into which he does not put his heart, give noth- 
ing which it is not a joy to give. Let the Christ- 
mas giver put himself into his gift, that his friend 
may feel that there was behind the gift, not 
primarily much money, perhaps little or no money 
at all, but thought of him. If Christmas giving 
becomes so large and indiscriminate as to make 
this impossible, then it ceases, we say, to be sacra- 
mental and a grace. If the giver is not in the 
gift, then the gift is not a part of Christmas 
Christianity. 

Christ is not present and Christmas Christianity 
is not present with the fortunate ones who in 
the cheer and merriment of this joyous festival do 
not remember those who are not fortunate, but 
into whose lives so little comes while into theirs 
there comes so much. It isa time for us to re- 
member that God hath made all men of one 
blood, and that every man who meets us in the 
market or on the crowded thoroughfare is our 
brother — that there is no brotherhood of family 
vr kinship or friendship comparable in signifi- 
cance and imperiousness with this deep brother- 
hood of humanity. It is a brother who bears the 
burden, a brother who loads the wagon, a brother 
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who hurries with the message, a brother who 
waits in the cold. The family at Christmas is the 
whole family of earth. The Christmas gospel is 
the gospel of good will to men — not to father, 
mother, sister, brother, children, wife, but to men, 
and in particular to Bob Cratchet. Bob Cratchet 
is in your counting-room, Bob Cratchet’s wife is 
she who came last week to clean your house, 
Bob Cratchet’s daughter is that thin sewing-girl, 
Bob Cratchet’s boy the awkward fellow in your 
shop on two dollars and a half a week. How 
shall Christmas Christianity manifest itself through 
you to them? By gold and goose? Let it so 
manifest itself that each shall feel that you are 
not chiefly above him, but beside him. Let the 
thought that that is true indeed, must be made 
true indeed, come with power into the heart of 
every one of us who is greatly blessed, at this 
Christmas time. It is a time for thoughts of 
social contrast, of the unrealized brotherhood 
which must be realized, for the brave and radical 
thoughts which make men reformers, — like the 
great Founder of the feast. In that remarkable 
new book, “ The Christ of To-day,”’ by Mr. Gor- 
don, the minister of the Old South Church in 
Boston, there is a chapter on the bearing of 
Christianity upon the Social Problem; and the 
startling contrasts in the life of our society, which 
calls itself Christian, are painted in the following 
burning words. Christmas is a time to let such 
words burn into our brains. Christmas Christian- 
ity deals with these things in earnest. 

“TAKE, for one member of this contrast, one 
of our wealthier church members in a great city. 
His home is in the best part of the city; he has 
the means to make it beautiful; he is able to in- 
vite into it those who bring with them intelli- 
gence, refinement and sympathy; and he can do 
for his children all that it is good for them that 
he should do. He has had an education, and 
that gives him a certain mastery of the world. 
He commands an annual revenue that, a few 
centuries ago, would have made even kings happy. 
He has books, and _ considerable leisure to make 
their acquaintance. Works of art meet his vision 
almost every day of his life, and he is under the 
perpetual stimulus of elevated friendships. He 
has the church of Christ, with its unspeakable 
history, with its power to purify and strengthen 
the heart, and with its sublime interpretation of 
the universe and of man’s place in it. How 
abundant and desirable existence is in the case of 
this man! Look, however, upon the other pic- 
ture. Think of the home in the worst section of 
the city; the absence from it of the things that 
refine and uplift; the bare presence of the food 
essential to keep soul and body together; the 
mother fighting sickness without help and bat- 
tling without success against the uncleanness that 
besets her poor, wearied and worried life at 
every step; the father working from morning to 
evening, year in and year out, without any pros- 
pect of catching up with his obligations, under 
the strain of toil, the harrow of disappointment, 
the iron despotism of circumstances, the poverty 
and meanness of his lot. What is history to him 
but a dead past? What is the future but a place 


that holds within it a quiet grave, for whose peace 
he would often thankfully exchange his present 
painful, inefiectual struggle? Science means 
nothing for him but a new invention making his 
work less indispensable. By art he understands 
something that idle fools talk about. Now and 
then, indeed, a song of other days reaches his 
heart, and gives him the comfort of a few tears. 
The divine scheme of the universe appears to 
him a mockery; or it seems to have left him and 
his pale-faced, pathetic children and their poor 
mother outside of its beneficent movement. His 
universe seems an Inferno, and existence itself a 
curse. ‘Thus in the tremendous contrast in the 
human life of the civilized world is born the rage 
of those whose lives are reduced to a shadow and 
a mockery against those whose lives are rich and 
full and who are utterly heedless of the multi- 
tudes whose hearts are wrung every day. In old 
Athens, the rock on whose top sat the court of 
the Areopagus, representing the highest reason 
and the best character of the Athenian state, had 
underneath it the Cave of the Furies. The rock 
that had a summit so noble and a base so terrible, 
that held within its extremes the home of a be- 
nign order and the Cave of the Furies, is the 
symbol of the appalling contrasts that meet one in 
the life of mankind to-day. It is not primarily a 
question of money, or position, or work, or lei- 
sure; it is fundamentally a question of life. In 
one class life is rich and full; in another it is 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. This is the con- 
dition that everywhere arrests the eye of the be- 
holder, the condition that is producing the agita- 
tions and social earthquakes of our century.” 

WHEN Christ was born, he was straightway 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a man- 
ger. When his gospel was born, it too was 
straightway wrapped in swaddling clothes; and 
the church and the world have gone on swaid- 
dling it from generation to generation, binding it 
hand and foot, —and that it has not become en- 
tirely inert by the process is an amazing proof of 
its vitality. It has been bound by deacon, priest, 
bishop, cardinal and pope; it has been gowned 
and mitred and croziered, bedizened by alb 
and chasuble and scapular and stole; it has been 
hemmed in by bell and book and candle, by mass 
and eucharist and close communion; it has been 
buried under Athanasian creeds and Augsburg 
Confessions, Tridentine Decrees and Thirty-nine 
Articles; it has floated the vagaries of every sect 
put down in the almanac; it has been turned to 
account by every tyranny from Constantine and 
Clovis to the Standard Oil Company; and it has 
been patronized by Belgravia, Back Bay anid 
Murray Hill. 

Christmas Christianity takes us back of all 
these swaddling, suffocating, distorting and cor- 
rupting things to the pure and primitive truth. 
Christmas is a time for tearing away the accre- 
tions; and we find that Christianity is not priest 
or ritual or miracle or book, but simply the mind 
which was in Christ, and that Christ is simply 
our elder brother in the great family of God. 
In his name strange things are done and have 
been done; but al] the while it is true that he 
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who names his name and does not depart 
from iniquity has no part in him. Conclaves 
and councils strive about precedence and dig- 
nities; but all the while the truth is as true as 
when it was first uttered, that the greatest of 
all is the servant of all,—and that truth is Chris- 
tianity. The House of Bishops sends forth its 
solemn pastoral on genuflexions; the Presbytery 
puts out the preacher who will not preach this 
and that about Deuteronomy; the Council will 
not commission the man who thinks uncommon 
thoughts about Cana of Galilee or the day after 
death; the Baptist bears and Presbyterian bulls 
pass the bread and wine to the brethren on Sun- 
day, on their way to doom; and fashion utilizes 
the church for its Easter displays and wedding 
masquerades. Christmas is profitable if, making 
us simple, childlike and sincere, taking us hack 


OMNIBUS. 


once again to the source and purpose of Chris- 
tianity, it leads us to feel with new seriousness 
and a high impatience that all these things have 
nothing to do with Christianity. Outside of all 
these, or through the midst of them, in them but 
not of them, Christ walks from generation to 
generation, his sad face fixed on suffering and 
need, his stern gaze piercing each injustice and 
each wrong, room in his mind only for realities, 
his eternal life concerned with the redemption of 
society and of the soul. Christmas is a time for 
every one of us to rise into a holier discontent 
with every reverend superstition and solemn 
folly and hoary selfishness and chartered false- 
hood, to shake off vanity and fashion, to leave the 
unreal for the real, and to make ourselves better 
workers together with the great Son of Truth and 
Love who was born on Christmas Day, 


OMNIBUS. 


A FIXTurRe. 


AH, she may kiss you, lovely rose, 
Without a thought of blame, 

Though at my touch her color glows 
Into a crimson flame. 


So whisper to her, little flower, 
That you will fade away 
And wither in the briefest hour,— 
But I have come stay 
Harry Romaine. 


* 
* * 


Gop’s 
[A Hadley Ballad.} 
Upon the old Hadley steeple, 
In the days of long ago, 
They placed a gilded weathercock, 
The way o’ the wind to show. 


And there through many changing years 
It circled round about. 

The new Republic entered in; 
King George the Third went out. 


When peace led in prosperity, 
The elders all decree 

By vote that Hadley meeting-house 
Should straightway painted be. 


The paint was bought, the ladders set, 
The walls and soaring height 

Of the spire, up to the gilded ball, 
Shone forth a dazzling white. 


But when the work was just complete, 
A dreadful thing occurred; — 

As Hadley people rose that morn, 
They missed their ancient bird. 


The letter W pointed east, 
Westward the letter E, 

While N and S were turned about, 
And above them — vacancy ! 


Mid many anxious glances cast, 
Heacd-shakes and whispers sage, 
The deacons four with stormy brows 

Met at the parsonage. 


Thence two went slowly up the street, 
And two went slowly down, 

Pausing at store and mill and barn 
And all the shops in town. 


Deacon Pentecost Pringidays — 
Held in such wholesome dread 
I think he never saw a boy 
With a hat upon his head — 


In Waitstill Leadbetter his shop, 
In the big chimney’s shade, 

Saw two young men a-tying brooms, 
In Sunday garb arrayed ! 


A heavy hand is on each arm; 
A keen eye runs them through; 

A deep voice tolls the knell of doom: 
* You stole God’s Rooster, you! ” 


Then Solomon Ward and Mindwell Bird, 
All trembling from the shock, 

Brought quickly from its hiding place 
The gilded weathercock. 


Upon the old Hadley steeple, 
Where the merry breezes play, 
It stands, a solemn witness 
To the tale I tell to-day. 


Fulia Taft Bayne. 
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